\buVe  looking  at  the 
IHbune’s  most  exciting  picture. 

Seven  minutes  after  one  of  our  news  photographers  took  this  picture 
of  the  Tribune's  new  photo  lab,  we  had  a  print  of  it. 

We  think  that  makes  it  a  pretty  exciting  photo. 

Because,  even  though  it  really  wasn't  shot  for  a  deadline  rush, 
it  could  have  been. 

And  because  our  new  high-speed  equipment  developed  it  just  as  fast  as  the 
engineers  at  Eastman  Kodak  (the  boys  who  helped  design  our  new  lab) 
said  it  would. 

Now,  when  we're  up  against  a  deadline,  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing. 

Our  readers  will  get  the  picture, 

Chicago  Inbune 
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(One  of  our  current  series  of  ads  to 
national  advertisers  and  their  agencies.) 


Total  combined  daily  circulation  429,063*-» 
Sunday  378,867*.  Each  day,  our  paper  boyS 
deliver  a  combined  circulation  of  329.882*  in 
the  Metro  Indianapolis  market  of  315.200 
homes.  That's  greater  coverage  than  is  of* 
fered  by  any  commercial  broadcast  or  an/ 
combination  of  4  national  magazines.  Is  it 
any  wonder  we  say— 

Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job? 
Especially  when  he  can  do  it  betterl 


It  s  funny  about  our  readers.  Many  awaken  to 
clock  radios.  Some  listen  to  the  newscast  while 
driving  to  work.  Others  are  entertained  by  TV.  Yet 
when  they  want  the  full  story,  when  they  want  to 
shop  and  buy,  they  look  in  their  daily  paper.  We 
like  it  that  way.  You  will  too,  when  you  advertise 
in  The  Star  and  The  News. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


*ABC  statement  (or  12  months  ending  December  31,  1966. 


Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
The  Leonard  Co.  .Florida  Representatives 


It's  a  little  league  for  future  leaders. 

Long  before  modem  business  started  what  is 
now  called  "Management  Training.  Programs", 
newspapers  like  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  had 
them.  We  call  them  paper  routes. 

The  program  teaches  (by  the  seat  of  the  pants) 
all  the  fundamentals  of  free  enterprise.  The 
curriculum  includes:  Responsibility  I,  Salesman¬ 
ship  I,  Service  I,  Accounting  I,  Human  Relations  I, 
Competition  I,  and  (sad  to  say  for  a  12-year- 
old)  even  Bad  Debts  I.  The  kid  gets  the  whole 
ball  of  wax.  All  the  problems.  All  the  decisions. 
The  successes.  The  failures.  It's  his  own  business. 


He  makes  it.  Or,  he  doesn't.  In  the  process,  he 
learns.  And,  most  important,  he  learns  young.  - 

Shown  here  are  some  kids  who  learned  young. 
They  were  all  Akron  Beacon  Journal  newsboys. 
They  learned  well — and  went  on  to  key  execu¬ 
tive  positions  in  industry  and  public  service. 

We're  awfully  proud  of  them,  of  course.  ^But, 
we’re  prouder  still  of  the  fact  that  we’re  helping 
to  train  more  of  them.  So  remember,  stay  on  the 
good  side  of  your  paper-boy,  he  may  be  your 
boss  one  of  these  days. 


(L^H)  R.  Cox,  Mayor, 

Rorborton,  Ohio.  (Right)  Dr.  Shot* 
don  Cohon,  Profossor,  Huntor 
Collogo 


(loft)  Rt.  Rov.  Mtgr.  Charios  J. 
Ritly,  Choncollor,  Clovoiond 
DIocoso.  (Right)  E.  J.  Thomas, 
Formor  Board  Chairman,  Good- 
yoor  Tiro  &  Rubbor.  Currontly 
Chairman,  Exocutivo  and  Finonco 
Committoos. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


serving  the  Aggressive,  Progressive  Akron  Area 


.ONE  OF.A  SERIES  TO  BEHER  ACQUAINT  YOU 

Akron  Beacon  Joiimol  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer 


WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tollohast^  Democrat 
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SEPTEMBER 


133,473 


That’s  lioM  many  women  rea<lers  of 
75  newspapers  wrote  to 


^BEUJ  SimPLE 

„  VVITH  _ 

YMV08u/yuriz.  ywvmsfh. 

in  1966.  And  we  think  that’s  pretty 
^ood  for  a  onee-a-week  feature. 


17-19 — DPI  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

17- 19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hota!, 
Chicago. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  HottI, 

San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City, 
23-24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnti 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

23- Oct.  fr — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Istanbul. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash, 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid 
24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

28- 30 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-tha- 
Sea.  N.H. 

29 —  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

29 —  Connecticut  Editorial  Association.  Yankee  Silversmith  Inn,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

30- Oct.  I — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers.  Minot. 

30-Oct.  I— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


OCTOBER 


Why  such  a  good  mail  pull? 

Well,  home  sewing  is  a  booming  occupation. 
Changing  Times  Magazine  recently  estimated  that 
41  million  women,  including  four  out  of  five  teen¬ 
agers,  are  sewing  in  their  own  homes. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  big  idea  is 
not  to  save  money.  Oh.  they  do,  of  course,  but  most 
of  them  sew  because  it’s  fun  and  gives  them  an  out¬ 
let  for  their  creative  abilities. 

Eunice  Farmer  is  a  real  expert,  operator  of  a 
famed  sewing  school  in  St.  Louis.  Her  column 
would  be  must  reading  for  every  home  sewer  in 
your  area. 

Will  you  drop  us  a  line  so  we  can  send  you  sam¬ 
ples  and  the  rate  for  your  newspaper? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


I  MAPISOM  AVI..  NCW  YORK  CITY 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 
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1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  region. 
Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

I  4-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho.  Phoenix. 
8-9 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fargo,  N.D. 

8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Region, 
Stouffer's  Inn.  Louisville. 

8-11 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Mission  Inn,  Riverside. 
Calif. 

8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-20 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  science  news  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

I  12-14 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East.  Springfield. 

12-14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

12- 14 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13- 14— Community  Newspaper  Conference.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel.  San  Juan. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regional, 

'  Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel.  Chicago. 

!  17-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  Houia. 

Chicago. 

,  18-19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

!  19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Im 

j  Philadelphia. 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Holiday  Inn, 
Schnectady,  N.Y. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Sheraton  Gibson,  Cincinnatt 
22-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Blockade  Runner, 

Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Inn,  Columbus,  O. 

I  22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  region. 

!  Pocono  Manor  Inn.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
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"...  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
The  Washington  Post 
on  its  success  in  putting  through 
the  (District  of  Columbia)  reorganization  plan. 
Your  paper  initiated  the  drive  last  December, 
it  united  the  community  behind  the  plan 
through  its  eloquent  editorials,  and  it  gave  the  plan 
sufficient  currency  and  force  in  its  news  columns 
to  win  congressional  approval . . .” 


Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. 

Former  chairman  nf  the  I).C  Demneratic  Party 


President  John.son’s  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan  gives  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  new  Mayor- 
Commissioner  in  Walter 
Washington,  and  a  new,  nine- 
member  City  Council. 

The  disenfranchised  Dis¬ 
trict  still  does  not  have  home 
rule,  but  city  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  not  lack  the  edi¬ 
torial  encouragement  for 
progress  which  makes  The 
Washington  Post  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  nation’s 
capital. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Art  Gravire  brings  to 
colortil  life  tbe 
miracle  of  high-speed 
Rotogravere  prietieg 
tor  these  distingeished 
newspaps; 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  O.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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Executive  editor  Sam  Stewart,  Torrance  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  in  his  “The  Bay  Window”  column,  re¬ 
calls  some  of  the  trite  suggestions  for  photographs  that  flow 
into  a  news  room.  He  observes:  “The  problem  confronting 
a  press  photographer  who  looks  for  a  different  approach  to 
a  trite  situation  was  dramatized  last  week  when  pictures  of  a 
freeway  dedication  showed  a  goat  chomping  at  the  ribbon. 
Whether  this  was  much  of  an  improvement  may  be  debated, 
but  it  injected  a  new  factor — the  goat.  Gone  were  the  phony 
scissors  which  for  years  have  been  regarded  as  indispensable, 
but  still  present  were  the  same  ribbon  and  the  same  public 
officials,  all  mugging  the  camera  while  letting  the  goat  have 
his  fill.  Let  us  give  the  photographer  ‘A’  for  effort,  because  it 
can  be  said  that  he  was  as  weary  of  those  battered  old  shears 
as  any  newspaper  reader.  And  that’s  pretty  weary.  The  press 
photographer’s  lot  is  not  always  a  happy  one,  because  the 
news  abounds  in  recurrent  situations  which  differ  only  in  the 
cast  of  characters — and  not  always  then.” 

Come  a  Cropper 

Tile  photog  aide’s 
Favorite  song 
Is:  “Sam.  you  made 
The  prints  too  lony;.” 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  Stale  Journal  (Madison) 

— This  “tv  teehee”  is  clipped  from  Image,  a  new  public  re¬ 
lations  newsletter  issued  by  David  O.  Alber  Associates,  a  PR 
firm:  “What  is  our  image  with  visitors  from  other  countries 
who  w'atch  television  here?  Americans  have  bad  breath,  need 
baths,  dye  their  hair,  have  false  teeth  and  are  inflicted  with 

headaches  and  tired  blood.” . Ken  Schultz,  on  the  desk  of 

the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  encourages  with  this  enco¬ 
mium:  “E&P  sparkles  and  it  really  shines  each  week.”  He  once 
worked  on  the  desk  at  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  in  my 
native  state  and  inquires:  “How  can  you  live  in  New  York 
away  from  that  wonderful  state  of  being — North  Carolina?” 
Ken  forgets  this  is  Fun  City  (when  the  air  is  not  polluted  and 
riots  are  not  rampant).  .  .  .  Incidentally,  a  frequent  and  valued 
column  contributor,  George  Hill,  Seattle,  from  a  vacation  tour, 
sent  along  a  picture  of  a  highway  sign  outside  the  village  of 
Biggar  in  Saskatchewan:  “New  York  Is  Big  but  this  is  BIGGAR.” 
....  Joan  Nielsen  McHale,  Miami  News  society  writer,  on  a 
diet,  brought  her  lunch  with  her — tw’o  apples  and  a  hard- 
boiled  egg.  She  cracked  the  egg  on  her  desktop.  It  never  had 
been  near  a  pot  of  boiling  water. 

Phonyetica 

Sadly  does  the  printed  word 
Often  fail  in  one  direction 
In  statinfc  what  a  person  said 
It  zeroes  out  on  his  inflection. 

— W.  liowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— Heady  heads:  “Candy  Barr  Takes  Wrapper  Off  on  Sun«l 
•Strip” — El  Paso  Herald-Post;  “Witches’  Parley  Bewitched  Bt 
Which  Witch  Is  Which’’ — Baltimore  Sun  .  .  .  H.  G.  Enns,  BoIIt- 
wood  Sun-Tattler,  nostalgically  rhapsodizes:  “Will  Rogers  will 
never  be  replaced.  Ed  Howe  cannot  be  topped.  Neither  can  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  of  years  ago.  Today’s  version  is  a  college 
graduate.  Ivy  I..eaguer  in  an  ivory  tower.  He  ponders  over  books 
goes  to  conventions,  and  hasn’t  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  the 
on-the-street  thinks.  Moreover  he  doesn't  much  cai-e.  Too  b«d 
journalism  didn’t  stay  longer  in  the  era  of  the  small  shop.  • 

An  era  ended  as  John  (ioodspeed  wrote  his  last  “Mr.  Peep’s  Diary 
(slight  variation  from  the  English  diarist,  Pepys)  in  the  Baltimor* 
Evening  Sun.  In  18  years  as  a  columnist,  he  recounted  he  had 
written  3,750,000  words  and  as  the  city’s  Boswell  walked  every 
street,  most  of  them  at  least  twice. 
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No  other  market 
in  all  America  offers 
advertisers  of  consumer 
products  and  services  the 
opportUNYTy 
afforded  by  NEW  YORK! 

OpportUNYTy  in  the  New  York  market 
is  personified  by 

UNYT...New  York’s  second  largest 
newspaper  circulation  and  the 
largest  home  delivered  newspaper 
circulation  in  all  America! 


Long  Island  Press 
Long  Island  Star-Journal 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Star-Ledger 
Jersey  Journal 

3/31/67  ABC  PUB.  STATEMENTS 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 

Automation  Makes  Jobs 

IVo  LESS  an  authority  than  Elmer  Brown,  president  ol  the  Inter- 
-*■  ^  national  Typographical  Union,  has  testified  unwittingly  that 
automation  in  the  printing  industry  has  treated  more  jobs  instead  of 
reducing  them  as  he  and  other  union  leaders  predicted. 

In  his  report  to  the  ITU  convention  in  Colorado  Springs,  Mr. 
Blown  said  union  membership  had  increased  by  12,000  in  10  years. 
He  also  said:  “We  are  not  job  hungry  as  we  are  presently  unalile  to 
fill  all  available  situations.” 

.Mr.  Brown  saitl:  “Ten  years  ago  the  grand  total  of  membership 
was  110,112.  I'otlay  the  total  membership  is  122,370,  an  increase  of 
ll.Otil  in  this  period  of  job-robbing  automation,  computer  typesetting 
and  mailing  and  other  electronic  production.” 

He  had  to  throw  in  the  latter  comment  to  be  lonsistent  with  the 
anti-automation  line.  But  his  own  facts  do  not  substantiate  those 
wolds. 

'I  he  ITU  today  has  more  members  than  before  anti  it  still  can¬ 
not  fill  the  availalile  jobs. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  is  the  tight  control  of 
apprentices  ichith  has  curtailed  the  availaliility  of  printers.  Betause 
of  this,  more  than  .30,000  printers  and  mailers  in  the  union  are  over 
60  years  of  age,  as  Mr.  Brown  reported,  which  is  25‘’t,  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  Probably  no  other  union  in  America  can  duplicate  that. 

Newspaper  Leadership 

^I'’nRot;cii  newspaper  enterprise,  imagination  and  leadership — 
specifically  on  the  part  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives — the  first  broad-scale  educational  program  directed  to 
the  consumer  on  the  workings  and  benefits  of  the  Atnerican  market¬ 
ing  sNstem  has  been  launched. 

To  date,  916  pulilishers  have  said  they  will  carry  the  program  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  newspaper  promotional  device.  It  would 
be  ideal  if  all  media  could  find  some  way  to  participate  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  message.  The  program  is  badly  needed. 

In  recent  years  oui  marketing  and  distribution  system,  particularly 
the  advertising  part  of  it,  has  come  under  vicious  attack  from  many 
quaiters  including  government.  Many  newspaper  executives  have  been 
convinced,  .is  we  have  been,  that  the  American  consumers  are  in  danger 
of  being  “taken  in”  by  these  attacks  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  system  width  brings  them  such  tremendous  benefits  in  the  market 
place  every  day. 

This  system  is  in  tlanger  of  piecemeal  destruction  unless  consumers 
understand  it  and  are  willing  to  protect  it. 

FOI  in  Congress 

"O  EPORTs  from  \Vashington  indicate  that  the  new  Freedom  of 
Information  Law  is  being  successful  beyond  expectations  insofar 
as  most  government  agencies  and  departments  are  concerned. 

However,  Couiircssioual  ()uarterty  reports  that  during  the  fcrst 
tliiee  months  of  the  90th  Congress  ‘15%  of  all  committee  hearings 
weie  held  behind  closed  doors.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  since 
i'A^  began  keeping  statistics  on  this  14  years  ago. 

One  would  think  that  the  members  of  Congress  who  endorsed  the 
principle  of  Freedom  of  Information  with  this  legislation  would  make 
some  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  themselves. 


"And  wliitsoerer  lireth  and  In-liereth  in 
me  shall  never  die.”— John  1 1  ;26 
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letters 


IN  THE  LIBRARY 

There  was  a  most  interesting  article 
(Aug.  9)  on  the  use  of  the  Lektriever  in 
the  library  of  Neivsday.  I  thought  that 
vou  might  be  interested  in  knowing  of 
our  application  of  the  use  of  the  Lek¬ 
triever  in  our  rather  special  research  and 
marketing  library  here  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

We  have  had  our  Lektriever  for  about 
two  and  a  half  years.  We  had,  as  every¬ 
one  has,  a  space  problem,  and  the  Lek¬ 
triever  was  the  answer  to  it.  While  our 
library  is  by  no  means  automated  as  the 
library  at  “Newsday”,  we  do  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  automation  that  suits  our 
needs  as  precisely  as  the  Lektriever  oper¬ 
ation  at  “Newsday”  suits  their  needs. 

We  use  ours  for  our  vertical  files — and 
hold  our  clippings,  surveys,  studies  and 
reports  in  it.  We  use  a  strictly  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement,  by  subject  classifica¬ 
tion.  with  as  many  breakdowns  as  we 
need.  We  have  a  card  catalog,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  cross  references.  We  were  able  to 
eliminate  13  four  drawer  filing  cabinets 
(legal  size),  and  so  increase  our  space 
usage  by  a  fairly  large  percentage.  As  we 
grow  out  of  drawer  space,  we  anticipate 
the  purchase  of  another  Lektriever — this 
to  be  used  for  magazines,  as  well  as  other 
materials  that  will  outgrow  the  files.  With 
the  use  of  this  automated  equipment,  we 
can  fit  our  library  into  a  much  .smaller 
space  than  formerly,  and  thus  cut  down 
wasted  cabinet  area. 

1  think  you  will  agree  that  with  the 
traffic  in  a  newspaper  library  and  the 
proliferation  of  materials,  automated 
equipment  such  as  the  Lektriever  is  the 
only  answer. 

1  should  like  to  take  exception  to  Miss 
Crabb’s  statement  that  hers  was  the  first 
newspaper  library  in  North  America  to 
install  and  use  a  Lektriever — having  pur- 
cha.sed  theirs  in  December,  196.S. 

Ours  was  purchased  and  installed  in 
the  library  for  the  Research  &  Marketing 
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and  Advertising  Divisions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  April,  1965,  pre-dating  Miss 
Crabb's  Lektriever  by  all  of  eight  months. 

So  perhaps  she  can  retail  the  title  of 
“first  with  the  most”  in  Canada,  but  please 
NOT  North  America. 

Mabel  S.  Johnson 

Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago,  Illinois 

*  *  « 

TEACHER’S  ROLE 

Alan  Caruba’s  article  (Sept.  2)  is  a 
valid  petition  for  newspaper  specialists 
for  the  “cultural  beat,”  but  he  strikes  a 
galling  note  with  the  phrase,  “I  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  desperate  need  to  educate, 
as  well  as  to  inform  the  public.” 

Mr.  Caruba’s  impassioned  plea  in  a 
worthwhile  endeavor  has  resulted  in  his 
loss  of  perspective  as  a  newspaperman. 
It  is  my  contention  that  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  journalist  is  to  inform,  some¬ 
times  to  entertain,  and  sometimes  to  in¬ 
terpret  (or  analyze).  If  the  reader  is  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  process,  that  is  a  peripheral 
benefit.  He  has  invalidated  his  cause  if 
he  has  the  point  of  view  that  he  wishes 
to  educate  as  well  as  to  evaluate.  Mr. 
Caruba  is  no  longer  pleading  for  an 
awareness  of  new  trends  in  journalism, 
but  propagandizing  for  a  personal  pre¬ 
dilection.  He  becomes  a  culture  promoter 
at  best  and  at  worst  a  proponent  of  the 
I-l  i  k  e-something-a  n  d-therefore-everybody- 
must-like-it  school. 

This  is  most  regrettable  because  I  ad¬ 
mired  Mr.  Caruba's  skills  as  a  columnist 
for  the  Morris  County  (N.J.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  agree  with  him  in  every  other 
way. 

Educating  people  through  newspapers 
is  a  most  abhorrent  thought  for  its  au¬ 
thoritarian  implications  are  obvious.  As  a 
former  newspaperman  and  now  as  a  jour¬ 
nalism  educator,  I  find  it  violates  basic 
newspaper  precepts. 

If  Mr.  Caruba  wishes  to  inform  or  be  a 
critic  let  him  be  a  newspaperman,  if  he 
wishes  to  promote  let  him  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  practitioner,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  educate  let  him  become  a  teacher. 

Manny  Meyers 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 

.Madison,  N.J. 

# 


NO  COMPLAINTS 

Your  story  on  “down”  headlines  (Aug¬ 
ust  19)  is  an  old  story  to  us.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  that  the  venerable  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  followed  our  lead  estab¬ 
lished  19  years  ago. 

Our  paper  (the  Free  Press  Weekly, 
published  by  FP  publications)  is  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  for  farmers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  431,000.  When  we  made  the 
changeover,  not  one  subscriber  com¬ 
plained.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
upper  case  stops  the  reader,  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason  for  it. 

Bruce  McDonald 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
16,  1967 


MANY  INQUIRIES 

Thanks — for  the  fine  write-up  (Aug. 
5).  It  covered  everything  very  clearly. 

I  have  had  inquiries  from  all  over  the 
country  and  Canada,  too,  requesting 
copies  of  the  section  and  other  ideas  on 
sales  I  might  have.  As  of  this  date,  all 
inquiries  have  been  answered  and  copies 
of  the  “Swingers”  have  been  mailed  to 
all.  The  inquiries  came  from  Publishers, 
as  well  as  Advertising  Directors  and  Clas¬ 
sified  Managers. 

I’m  working  on  a  new  section  now 
called  “Classified”.  Am  trying  to  build 
our  Business  Directory  from  16"  to  a  full 
page  T.F.  using  tbe  telephone  book  as  a 
prospect  list. 

Allen  Thompson 

Atlanta  Newspapers, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

* 

READER  SERVICE 

As  enthusiastic  reader  and  subscriber 
of  your  magazine,  our  interest  was  caugbt 
by  your  advertisement  (Aug.  12)  featur¬ 
ing  Ray  Erwin.  Is  it  possible  to  add  our¬ 
selves  to  the  “host  of  tyros”  to  receive  a 
copy  of  his  reprint,  “How  to  Sell  a  News¬ 
paper  Feature”?  That  is  rather  what  we 
are  wanting  to  do  at  the  moment. 

J.  S.  Neville 

Johnston  &  Neville, 

Publishers, 

Cape  Town,  S.  Africa 

*  «  * 

AMONG  FRIENDS 

Thank  you  for  using  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Carroll  and  myself  (Sept. 
2).  I  heard  comments  on  it  from  friends 
as  soon  as  it  was  published. 

Joe  H.  Nixon 

Wabash  Plain  Dealer. 

Wabash,  Indiana 


Short  Takes 

Airplanes  are  loverbooked  and  lug¬ 
gage  is  sent  to  the  wrong  destination. — 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser. 

• 

Remember  to  take  your  red,  white  and 
blue  madicare  card  when  you  go  for 
treatment. — Freeport  (N.Y.)  Leader. 

• 

George  Hamilton  is  responsible  for 
Lynda  Johnson’s  new  interest  in  clothes, 
her  makeup  techniques  and  shoulder- 
length  haid  (“George  likes  it  long”). — 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

American  observers  found  no  evidence 
of  crocked  voting  as  they  toured  polling 
places  in  South  Vietnam. — United  Press 
International. 

• 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  the  nation’s  fast¬ 
est  rising  political  star,  gets  more  than 
100  invitations  a  day  from  every  comer 
of  the  country  to  fake  a  speech. — Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 
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Newibrk: 

meat  packing  capital  of  the  wfoild 


Any  way  you  slice  it,  from  oxtails  the  top  meat  packer.  Times  readers  are  big  spenders, 

to  filet  mignon,  New  York  packs  a  lot  of  How  do  you  reach  New  York’s  m'eat  And  they  depend  on -The  Times.  Respect 
meat.  packers  ...  and  the  New  Yorkers  who  it.  Trust  it.  Heed  it. 


Maybe  you  always  thought  Chicago  pack  it  away  every  day  at  dinner?  Put  it  So,  whatever  you’re  selling,  sell  it 
was  "butcher  to  the  world”?  Fact  is,  New  in  the  paper  New  Yorkers  can’t  put  aside,  big.  Sell  it  in  The  New  York  Times  — the 
York  packs  more  meat  than  Chicago,  evenatdinnertime, TheNewYorkTimes.  biggest  advertising  force  in  America’s 
What’s  more.  New  York’s  proud  of  being  biggest  market  for  48  years. 


The  NewYbrkTimes 

packs  ’em  in 
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Emphasis  in  News  Content 
Changing,  Editors  Report 


Stories  About  Social  Moves 
Most  Significant  in  Decade 


Increased  emphasis  on  stories 
on  social  changes — civil  rights, 
urban  renewal,  recreation,  edu¬ 
cation — with  more  interpretive 
coverage  is  indicated  in  a  survey 
of  managing  editors. 

.  “Consensus  is  that  much  of 
the  ‘new’  really  isn’t  new,  but  a 
matter  of  more  emphasis,  with 
much  greater  emphasis  on  back¬ 
ground  and  interpretative  stories 
than  10  years  ago,’’  a  report  of 
the  survey  adds. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
the  Content  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  and  released  for 
the  APME  annual  meeting,  Oct. 
17-20  at  Chicago.  Committee 
members  surveyed  APME  mem¬ 
bers  on  content  changes  in  such 
areas  as  general  news,  sports, 
women’s  news,  entertainment, 
features,  business  news  and 
comics.  A  total  of  150  replies 
was  reported. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Fred  Pettijohn  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  said 
in  summary  that  while  most  edi¬ 
tors  are  aware  that  newspaper 
content  has  changed  in  10  years, 
very  few  have  a  “solid  grasp”  of 
just  how  much  change  there  has 
been. 

A  Great  Deal  Condensed 

“Even  fewer,”  it  said,  “are 
inclined  at  this  time  to  try  and 
guess  just  where  content  is 
going  to  go  in  the  next  five  to  10 
years.” 

The  report  added : 

“It  would  appear  that  changes 
in  content  in  the  past  10  years 
while  widespread  and  extremely 
numerous,  reflect  two  factors: 
Many  if  not  most  of  the  changes 
have  moved  in  keeping  with  the 
social  changes  in  the  complexion 
of  the  nation;  and,  two,  little  has 
actually  been  dropped  since 
1957,  but  a  great  deal  has  been 
cut  or  condensed.” 

The  editors  were  asked  what 
they  are  omitting  today  that 
they  published  with  some  fre¬ 
quency  back  in  1957. 

In  the  field  of  general  news 
the  survey  found : 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


“Chief  sufferers  are  the  local 
routine  stories.  The  bulletin 
board  announcement  type  news 
is  very  much  on  the  decline,  less 
scheduled  meeting  stuff.  There  is 
a  widespread  de-emphasis  on 
minor  crime,  accidents,  fires, 
etc.” 

The  committee  report  said  the 
survey  only  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  and  would  provide  “an  edu¬ 
cated  pad  from  which  we  could 
launch  more  comprehensive, 
more  specific,  better  aimed  con¬ 
tent  studies  of  the  future.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  re¬ 
port: 

GENERAL  NEWS— There  is 
a  definite  trend  toward  more  and 
more  packaging  national,  world 
briefs,  youth  pages,  state  news 
wrapups,  and  keying  of  related 
stories.  There  is  better  depart¬ 
mentalization  with  once-weekly 
entertainment,  home  and  garden 
sections,  etc.,  giving  general 
news  more  latitude,  more  snace 
to  package.  Editors  have  added 
specialized  writers  and  special¬ 
ized  materials  in  aerospace,  air- 
water  pollution,  education,  race 
relations,  economics  (including 
welfare  programs),  urban  and 
city  renewal,  medicine,  public 
affairs.  The  biggest  apparent 
specialty  decline  has  l)een  in 
“routine  agriculture.”  Action 
line  column  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Youth  coverage  up. 

SPORTS — The  big  addition  to 
sports  pages  in  the  past  10  years 
are  features  and  featurized 
stories,  including  featurized 
treatment  of  hard  news.  A  sharp 
reduction  in  local  sports.  Little 
League,  municipal  softball  and 
baseball,  high  school  sports, 
bowling,  club  golf  and  instruc¬ 
tional  features  all  getting  much 
less  play.  Play-by-play  of  big 
baseball  and  football  games  fast 
disappearing.  No  definite  trend 
toward  packaging  sports  news 
as  is  affecting  some  newspaper 
pages.  Sports  pages  have  added 
specialized  writers  in  outdoors, 
boating,  tennis,  golf  and  skiing 
(water  and  snow).  More  papers 
have  added  an  outdoors  writer 
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than  any  other  type.  Biggest 
elimination  was  boxing  writers. 
The  column  on  decline  is  local 
bowling. 

The  Male  Invasion 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  —  More 
depth  stories  to  challenge  the 
minds  of  women  readers.  Men 
and  the  family  as  a  whole  have 
invaded  the  old  “society”  pages. 
Routine  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments  eliminated  in  some  large 
papers  and  generally  de-empha- 
sized  in  others.  Staggering 
growth  in  women’s  clubs  has 
brought  death  to  routine  cover¬ 
age  of  their  meetings.  Others 
out  or  on  the  decline  are: 
comings  and  goings,  extensive 
calendars  of  events,  child-care 
columns,  handout  fashion  pix, 
routine  pix  of  women’s  groups, 
handout  material  on  food, 
fashion.  Consistent  packaging  is 
not  an  evident  trend,  save  for 
weddings,  engagements.  Big 
trend  is  in  presentation  with 
heads,  pictures  given  much  bet¬ 
ter,  brighter  display,  more  use 
of  white  space,  more  odd  meas¬ 
ure,  and  much  bigger  art,  with 
an  over-all  neater,  more  planned 
appearance.  A  variety  of  special¬ 
ists  have  been  added:  medicine, 
serving,  sports,  beauty,  fashion, 
home  hints,  advice,  etiquette,  in¬ 
terior  design,  sewing  and  others. 
Only  marked  decline  has  been  in 
post  of  club  editor,  where  de¬ 
cline  in  club  news  has  eliminated 
job  on  many  papers. 

ENTERTAINMENT  —  Much 
more  coverage  of  cultural  events 
and  visual  arts.  There  is  less 
radio,  more  tv,  less  canned 
propaganda,  more  personalities 
and  serious  reviews.  More  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  night  life, 
with  a  positive  trend  toward 
more  coverage  of  local  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  has  brought  a  decline 
in  old  Hollywood,  Broadway 
columns  and  items.  Drastic  cut 
in  old  radio  log,  but  additions  of 
FM  listings.  There  is  a  notice¬ 
able  trend  toward  moving  copy 
of  leisure-time  activities  such  as 
concerts,  travel,  broadcasting 
into  the  entertainment  sections 
and  pages.  There  is  a  definite 
trend  toward  cultural  or  lively 
arts  page  once,  twice  weekly. 
While  the  specialization  has  not 
been  quite  as  varied,  the  trend  is 


strong  and  marked.  Specialized 
fields  include  tv,  music,  enter¬ 
tainment,  film  reviews,  youth  in¬ 
terests  and  culture.  Where  one 
editor  and  an  aide  held  sway  over 
the  whole  field,  there  are  now 
several  specialized  editors,  some¬ 
times  with  one  and  two  men 
added  to  each  of  speciality  fields. 
Increase  here  could  truly  be  the 
most  phenomenal  in  the  over-all 
picture. 

FEATURES  —  Like  general 
news  feature  emphasis  has 
followed  a  definite  emphasis  on 
social  chances.  There  is  a  swing 
to  feature  pages,  a  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  youth  material,  more 
features  of  depth,  and  a  definite 
sophistication  of  material.  There 
seems  to  be  a  definite  trend 
away  from  limited,  parochial  in¬ 
terest  features,  a  decline  in  froth 
and  frivolity,  near  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  daily  chapter  of  a 
fiction  serial. 

BUSINESS  NEWS  —  Chief 
increases  are  in  interpretive  and 
background  pieces,  and  in  many 
cases  a  definite  stepping-up  of 
local  coverage.  Where  ten  years 
ago  the  business  page  basically 
appealed  to  the  broker,  banker 
and  businessman,  the  attempt 
now  is  to  serve  the  consumer, 
the  investor,  the  taxpayer  and 
still  not  forget  the  sophisticated 
financial  reader.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cline  in  running  routine  meeting 
notices,  intra  company  sales 
awards,  minor  job  changes,  semi¬ 
social  news  and  “excessive” 
agate  tables.  Several  papers 
have  reduced  coverage  in  com¬ 
modity  listings.  Specialists  are 
being  added  to  cover  transporta¬ 
tion,  real  estate,  construction, 
banking,  insurance  and  utilities, 
science  and  industry,  foreign 
trade,  consumer  finance,  taxes, 
economics.  Of  particular  inter¬ 
est  are  the  new  columns  added 
in  the  past  ten  years  and  what 
these  columns  mean  in  the  way 
of  an  approach  to  coverage  of 
business  news  such  as  personal 
finance,  home  repair,  family 
finance. 

Sophisticated  comics 

COMICS  —  A  pronounced 
swing  away  from  tired,  old  ad¬ 
venture  and  soap  opera  comic 
strips  in  favor  of  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  type  of  humor  represented 
by  the  likes  of  Peanuts,  B.  C.,  the 
Wizard  of  Id  and  Andy  Capp, 
plus  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  panels  is  indicated  by  a 
survey  of  20  responding  AP 
member  newspapers  across  the 
country.  They  also  reported  a 
trend  toward  fewer  comics  in 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Social  Science^  Journalism 
Linked  for  Post-Riot  Survey 


By  Derick  Daniels 

Rxeculive  Editor,  Detroit  Free  Pre^ 


Detroit 

Some  formal  research  methods 
of  the  social  sciences  were  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  a  major  project  to  report  on 
Negro  attitudes  underlying  the 
recent  riot. 

The  output  was  a  17-column 
display  in  a  Sunday  paper  and 
three  follow-up  stories  later  in 
the  week.  They  provided  docu¬ 
mentation  of  Negro  grievances, 
established  that  the  rioters  are 
a  small  minority  in  an  otherwise 
stable  community,  and  spelled 
out  the  social  and  psychological 
attributes  that  make  rioters  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Academic  studies  of  this  type 
often  require  six-figure  budgets 
and  months  or  years  to  complete. 
(The  principal  study  of  the 
Watts  riot,  by  sociologists  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  was  not  published  until 
last  June,  nearly  two  years  after 
the  riot.)  The  Free  Press  did  it 
in  three  weeks  with  a  $.5,000 
grant  from  the  Detroit  Urban 
Leagrue.  The  project  was  de¬ 
signed  to  combine  the  urgency 
of  journalism  with  the  precision 
of  scholarship  by  Philip  Meyer 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
Washington  Bureau. 

.Scholars*  Make  Analysis* 

Faculty  members  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  project  and  are 
continuing  to  analyze  the  data. 
Meyer,  just  back  from  a  Nieman 
year  at  Harvard  where  he 
studied  research  methods  in 
political  science  under  Prof.  H. 
Douglas  Price,  believes  that  such 
projects  can  serv'e  both  academic 
and  journalistic  goals. 

“Between  the  typical  news¬ 
paper  street-corner  survey  and 
deep-probing  but  slow-moving 
scholarly  research,”  he  said, 
“there’s  a  real  gap  to  be  filled. 
We  got  stories  that  couldn’t  have 
l)een  obtained  in  any  other  way, 
and  the  scholars  got  a  file  of 
data,  taken  while  the  subjects’ 
memories  were  still  fresh,  that 
has  potential  academic  use.” 

Interviewing  in  the  project, 
done  by  a  specially-trained  team 
of  25  Negroes,  most  of  them 
school  teachers,  took  one  week. 
It’s  normal  in  survey  research, 
Meyer  said,  to  confine  the  inter¬ 
viewing  to  a  short  time-span  to 
reduce  the  risk  that  interviewing 
dramatic  events— say,  another 


riot — will  change  attitudes  while 
they’re  being  measured. 

“The  academic  shortcuts,”  he 
said,  “were  mainly  in  the  speedy 
preparation  of  the  questionnaire 
and  the  not-so-leisurely  analysis 
of  the  data  afterward.  But  these 
weren’t  disabling.” 

30-Minute  Inlerriew 

Dr.  Nathan  Caplan,  Michigan 
psychologist,  helped  draft  the 
questions  for  the  30-minute  in¬ 
terview,  Most  of  the  items  had 
some  preliminary  field  testing 
and  some  changes  were  made 
after  the  first  full  day  of  inter¬ 
viewing. 

Off-duty  keypunch  operators 
were  hired  to  encode  the  re¬ 
sponses  on  punched  cards  and 
the  data  analysis  began  after  the 
first  computer  run  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Aug.  13.  An  IBM 
360  was  used  to  cross-tabulate 
riot  activity  against  all  the 
other  responses  and  test  their 
relationships  for  statistical  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  toughest  job  of  all,  said 
Meyer,  and  the  one  where  more 
casual  newspaper  surveys  fail, 
was  in  assuring  that  the  sample 
of  437  respondents  represented 
the  riot  area  as  a  whole.  Dr. 
John  P.  Robinson  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Surv'ey  Research  Center 
handled  this  chore. 

“His  sample  was  a  thing  of 
l)eauty,”  Meyer  said.  “It  was  not 
only  better  than  most  commer¬ 
cial  samples,  but  it  exceeded,  in 
many  respects,  the  samples  used 
in  the  more  exacting  academic 
surveys.” 

Sample  (^refully  Qiosen 

It  was  a  probability  sample, 
Meyer  explained,  which  seeks  to 
insure  that  every  person  in  the 
survey  area  has  an  equal  chance 
of  being  interviewed.  If  this  con¬ 
dition  is  met,  a  400-person 
sample  has  a  better  than  95  per¬ 
cent  chance  of  holding  error 
down  to  five  percent  or  less. 
Most  samples  are  based  on 
housing  units  and  call  for  inter¬ 
views  to  be  taken  from  one  per¬ 
son  in  each  selected  unit.  There¬ 
fore,  single  persons  and  couples 
are  over-represented  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  large  families  are  under¬ 
represented. 

Robinson’s  procedure  included 
a  method  for  randomly  picking 
up  to  half  the  members  of  the 
chosen  households  who  were  15 


and  over  to  be  interviewed.  This 
insured  an  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  teen-agers — an  important 
provision,  since  a  large  number 
of  rioters  were  young  people. 

The  project  would  not  have 
been  possible  in  so  short  a  time, 
according  to  Meyer,  without  the 
computer  and  a  program  de¬ 
signed  for  handling  survey  data. 

Unfortunately,  the  Michigan 
360  had  been  installed  only  re¬ 
cently  and  the  programming 
still  had  some  bugs.  “We  sat  up 
until  3  a.m.  one  morning,” 
Meyer  recalled,  “looking  at  those 
blinking  lights  while  the  thing 
kept  insulting  us  with  error 
messages.” 

800  Pages  of  Tables 

The  printout  on  which  the 
Free  Press  stories  were  based 
consisted  of  some  800  pages  of 
tables.  Among  the  facts  that 
they  gave,  the  one  that  stood  out 
most  strongly  was  that  hope,  not 
despair,  was  the  overriding  mood 
of  the  Negro  community,  and 
racial  progress  in  Detroit  was 
real. 

“Ironically,”  wrote  Meyer,  “it 
was  this  progress  in  moving  the 
Negro  community  into  society 
at  large  that  appears  to  have 
raised  the  level  of  frustration 
which  led  to  the  rioting  by  the 
violent  minority. 

“Alexis  De  Tocqueville  wrote 
in  the  19th  century  that  ‘the 
evils  which  are  endured  with 
patience  as  long  as  they  are 
inevitable,  seem  intolerable  as 
soon  as  a  hope  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  escaping  from  them.’ 
And  modern  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  has  confirmed  that  as  a 
goal  is  approached,  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  not  reaching  it  increases. 

“Detroit  Negroes  have  hope, 
and  most  are  safely  beyound  the 
frustration  flash  point  .  .  .  The 
problem  for  Detroit  now  is  to 
reach  the  riot-prone  minority 
and  move  them,  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  into  the  future 
beyond  Twelfth  Street.” 


News  Content 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

daily  and  Sunday  sections,  plus 
a  decline  in  Sunday  comic  pages. 

From  another  view,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  13  of  the  country’s 
syndicates  polled  by  a  Content 
Committeeman  indicates  that 
comic  artists  grow  old  and 
talented  youngsters  sweep  the 
nation  with  brilliant  new  wit 
from  time  to  time — but  the 
“funny  papers”  really  change 
very  little. 

Both  newsmen  and  the  sjmdi- 
cate  people  agree  that  the  next 
five  years  promise  no  startling 
changes  in  comic  content. 

RESEARCH  —  The  Content 
Committee  also  sought  to  deter¬ 
mine  :  ( 1 )  what  individual  news¬ 
papers  have  done  in  the  way  of 
research  on  changes  already 
made  in  news  content,  (2)  what 
readership  studies  individual 
newspapers  have  made  as  a 
gruide  to  future  changes  in  con¬ 
tent,  and  (3)  what  research 
techniques  have  provided  the 
Ijest  guidance. 

Inquiries  to  more  than  50 
newspapers  brought  a  spotty 
response  and  some  predictable 
findings: 

— Although  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  make  frequent  checks  on 
the  readership  of  news  content, 
the  majority  of  newspapers  do 
little  regular  surveying  on  an 
individual  basis. 

— Many  of  the  large-scale 
surveys  are  assigned  to  profes¬ 
sional  surveying  organizations, 
but  a  number  of  newspapers 
undertake  research  with  their 
own  personnel. 

— In  many  cases  newspapers 
feel  they  can  keep  abreast  of 
readership  trends  by  constant 
attention  to  such  survey  infor¬ 
mation  as  that  reported  in  the 
News  Research  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

There  is  also  persuasive  evi¬ 
dence  that  most  newspapers, 
guided  by  instinct  research  or 
whatever,  are  constantly  adjust¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  readership 
patterns.  Cons3quently,  they  do 
not  need  a  crash  program  of 
research. 


Negro  News  Advice  Vietnam  Specialist 


Boston 

In  the  opinion  of  U.S.  Senator 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Republican,  the  news 
media  should  give  less  attention 
to  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown  and  play  up  the  “major¬ 
ity  of  people  in  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  who  merely  want  im¬ 
proved  conditions  and  who  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  need  to 
help  themselves.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBL 


Washington 
President  Johnson  has  called 
Harold  Kaplan  from  the  State 
Department  to  establish  a  Viet¬ 
nam  information  branch  in  the 
White  House  press  office.  In 
1965-66  Kaplan  was  chief  of  the 
press  center  in  the  U.S.  Emba^y 
in  Saigon.  He  will  help  to  brief 
Press  Secretary  George  Chris¬ 
tian  in  dealing  with  newsmen’s 
questions  on  affairs  in  Vietaam. 
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ffliTORS  SAY; 

Crime  News  Keeps 
Crime  Rate  Down 


There  would  Ik*  more  crime  in 
■Jiis  country  if  the  press  printed 
ess  about  law  enforcement  and 
be  courts,  a  whopping  majority 
-f  Americans  l)elieve. 

This  opinion  was  emphatically 
-rought  out  in  a  survey  of  pub- 
Lc  attitudes  on  fair  trial  and 
;ree  press  made  by  the  Freedom 
)( Information  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

Some  457  people  in  seven 
stttes  believe  less  crime  news 
would  make  for  more  crime,  as 
ompared  to  177  who  feel  less 
;rime  would  result. 

The  poll  was  made  by  William 
ffasmamn,  managing  editor  of 
ae  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
''uard,  in  cooperation  with  seven 
jchers  on  the  APME’s  Fol  Com- 
nittee  and  three  other  editors, 
jid  is  interpreted  from  the  fair 
rial-free  press  standpoint  by 
fol  Chairman  Hu  Blonk,  Wen- 
itchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 

One  hundred  questionnaires 
oach  were  di.stributed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  editors  in  Idaho,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Illinois. 

ResuIlM  of  Pt>ll 

The  results  of  the  poll,  which 
elicited  a  high  80  percent  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  1100  question¬ 
naires  sent  out,  are  as  follows: 

Question  1 — Many  judges  and 
lawyers  are  opposed  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  before  trial  of  the  record 
if  the  accused.  The  press  says 
that  secrecy  in  law  enforcement 
IS  never  advisable  and  that  the 
public  should  be  allowed  to  know 
the  facts.  Do  you  think  the 
criminal  record  of  an  accused 
person  prior  to  trial  should  be 
published? 

Yes  446’,  No  387,  Don’t  Know 
10,  No  Answer  2. 

Question  2  —  Judges  and 
lawyers  say  jurors  might  read 
in  the  press  what  happened  in 
’pen  court  while  the  jurors  were 
excluded  from  the  courtroom. 
This,  many  lawyers  and  judges 
ay,  might  prejudice  the  jurors, 
ho  you  think  it  would? 

Yes  H7,  No  3i6,  Don’t  Know 
7i,  No  Answer  3,  Both  1. 

Question  3 — Do  you  think  you 
wiuld  be  a  better  or  wocse  citi¬ 
zen  if  reporters  were  barred 
from  a  court  trial  and  all  you 
ended  up  knowing  about  it  was 
the  verdict  in  a  trial? 

Better  Citizen  131,  Worse  Citi¬ 
zen  656,  No  Answer  35,  No 
editor  di  PUBLISHER 


Change  2,  Neither  11,  Ques¬ 
tion  Mai^  1,  Indifferent  1, 
Dumb  Question  1. 

Question  U — Do  you  think  that 
if  the  press  printed  less  news 
about  law  enforcement  and  the 
courts  there  would  be: 

Less  Crime  177,  More  Crime 
457",  Don’t  Know  222  No  An¬ 
swer  5,  Same  (no  difference) 
11. 

Question  5 — Do  you  think  the 
courts  have  gone  too  far  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  accused 
to  the  detriment  of  society? 

Yes  595,  No  217,  Don’t  Know 
63,  No  Answer  3. 

Question  6 — Do  you  think  that 
public  knowiedge  of  a  crime 
tends  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
a  trial? 

Yes  350,  No  44®,  Don’t  Know 
79,  No  Answ’er  1. 

Question  7 — Which  profession 
do  you  feel  has  the  highest 
ethics: 

Newspapermen  316,  Lawyers 
332,  No  Answer  59,  A  Tie  2, 
No  Opinion  42,  Depends  on 
Individual  1,  Both  4,  Ridicu¬ 
lous  2,  Don’t  Know  7,  Neither 
20. 

From  the  press  viewpohit,  the 
significance  of  the  polling  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Question  1 

Nearly  54  percent  of  the 
people  are  convinced  that  print¬ 
ing  a  defendant’s  criminal 
record  prior  to  his  trial  is  un¬ 
desirable  because  judges  and 
lawyers  feel  it  would  prejudice 
jurors  against  him. 

This  viewpoint  is  not  shared 
by  the  news  media,  w’hich  be¬ 
lieves  a  juror,  as  a  good  citizen, 
will  ignore  what  he  recalls  about 
a  man’s  errant  past,  if  he  re¬ 
members  anything  at  all. 

The  press  should  realize  it 
does  not  have  solid  public  sup¬ 
port  for  its  position  in  the  free 
press-fair  trial  argument,  and  it 
may  want  to  do  something  about 
that  conflict  in  its  fight  to  keep 
restrictions  from  being  imposed 
on  news  from  the  police  station 
as  the  American  Bar  Association 
urges  in  the  tentative  draft  of 
its  so-called  Reardon  Report. 

The  press  can  use  the  Reardon 
Report  itself  in  support  of  its 
own  belief,  by  pointing  out  that 
the  report  states  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  but  no  positive  proof 
that  jurors  are  affected  by  what 
they  read  prior  to  a  trial. 

It  says:  “There  is  not  avail- 
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able  extensive  information  in 
the  reported  decisions  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  extra-judicial 
communication  on  jurors  or 
their  deliberations.” 

Question  2 

A  majority  of  people — 56  per¬ 
cent  to  be  exact — agree  with 
lawyers  and  judges  that  if 
jurors  read  what  happened  in 
open  court  while  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  court  room,  they 
will  be  prejudiced  against  the 
accused. 

While  many  editors  will  volun¬ 
tarily  agree  to  a  judge’s  request 
not  to  publish  testimony  heard 
in  the  absence  of  the  jury  (as 
differentiated  from  being  forced 
to  do  so  under  threat  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court),  few  will  agree 
w’ith  the  bench’s  claim  that 
jurors  will  ignore  the  judge’s 
instructions  not  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  or  listen  to  tv  or  radio. 
Most  will  not  agree  that  jurors 
are  influenced  by  what  they  read 
in  reaching  their  verdict.  They 
feel  that  jurors  confine  their 
deliberations  as  to  what  is 
brought  out  in  court. 

Question  3 

The  people  are  clearly  and 
emphatically  on  the  side  of  the 
press  in  its  effort  to  keep  the 
courts  open  to  fullest  news 
coverage,  some  82  percent  feel¬ 
ing  they’d  be  a  worse  citizen  if 
reporters  were  barred  from  a 
court  trial  and  all  the  public 
ended  up  with  was  knowing  the 
verdict. 

While  the  American  Bar 
Assn.’s  Reardon  proposal  does 
not  urge  a  completely  secret 
court  procedure,  it  does  advocate 
that  the  defendant  may  move 
that  all  or  part  of  a  preliminary 
hearing  be  held  in  chambers  and 
otherwise  closed  to  the  public, 
and  that  at  a  regular  trial  “the 
defendant  shall  be  permitted  to 
move  that  the  public  be  excluded 
from  any  portion  of  the  trial 
that  takes  place  outside  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  jury.” 

The  press  feels  these  ABA 
recommendations  would  result  in 
nearly  all  preliminary  hearings 
being  closed  to  the  public.  They 
would  make  as  many  as  10,000 
lay  magistrates  who  do  not  have 
a  law  degree  all  powerful  in 
closing  hearings  on  police  evi¬ 
dence,  setting  of  bail  for  all 
kinds  of  crime,  etc.  This,  the 
news  media  feels  would  result  in 
secrecy  in  law  enft)rcement. 

Question  4 

The  importance  of  the  press 
in  keeping  the  people  informed 
about  crime  in  this  country — at 
a  time  it  is  growing  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate — is  emphasized  by  the 
public  attitude  on  crime  report¬ 
ing. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the 


people  responding  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  stated  they  felt  there  would 
be  more  crime  if  less  was  printed 
about  it. 

The  news  media  committee  in¬ 
sisted  in  three  appearances  be¬ 
fore  the  Reardon  Committee  that 
news  management  by  the  police 
would  result,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port. 

It  would  make  the  policeman, 
rather  than  the  crime  news  re¬ 
porter,  the  man  to  decide  what 
the  public  should  be  allowed  to 
know  about  a  crime. 

This  w’ould  result  from  the 
proviso  in  the  report  that  states 
law  enforcement  agencies  shall 
draw  up  internal  rules  govern¬ 
ing  release  of  crime  news  during 
the  alleged  critical  pre-trial  and 
trial  period.  This,  the  press 
feels,  could  readily  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  police  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  newsmen 
from  getting  facts  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know.  It  would  lead 
to  increased  secrecy  in  regards 
to  arrests. 

Question  5 

Recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  such  as  the  Miranda 
and  Escol)ede  rulings,  are 
sharply  criticized  by  73  percent 
of  the  people  answering  the 
question:  “Do  you  think  the 
courts  have  gone  too  far  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  accused 
to  the  detriment  of  society?” 

A  great  many  editors  feel  that 
the  great  concern  of  the  ABA 
about  so-called  “prejudicial  re¬ 
porting”  or  “trial  by  news¬ 
paper,”  as  indicated  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  it  is  having  with  news 
media  over  free  trial  and  fair 
press,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
bench  and  bar’s  undue  concern 
for  the  individual ;  in  other 
words  more  nitpicking. 

Question  6 

A  sizable  percentage  of  people, 
the  survey  indicates, — 44  to  be 
exact — is  concerned  that  the 
outcome  of  a  trial  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  public  knowledge  of 
a  crime. 

While  the  question  is  not 
stated  in  specifics,  the  poll  in¬ 
dicates  a  lot  of  people  need  con¬ 
vincing  if  the  press  viewpoint  is 
to  be  sustained  that  jurors,  when 
they  are  sworn  in,  will  ignore 
what  they  may  have  earlier 
learned  about  the  man  or  trial 
and  the  circumstances  involved. 

Question  7 

In  its  arguments  with  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the 
news  media  definitely  is  not 
blessed  with  public  opinion  that 
it  has  a  higher  standard  of 
ethics  than  the  lawyers. 

The  poll  shows  about  half  the 
people  rate  attorneys  first. 
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State  School 
Editor  Can’t 
Be  Censored 


•Montgomery,  .\la. 

Federal  district  judge  has 
ordered  Troy  State  College 
(Troy,  .4la.)  to  reinstate  Gar>’ 
Uickey,  a  student  editor  who 
was  expelled  after  a  dispute  over 
censorship  of  the  college  news¬ 
paper. 

The  court  ruled  that  a  state- 
suppoiled  college  may  not  “pro¬ 
mulgate  unreasonable  rules  and 
regulations”  that  restrict  aca¬ 
demic  or  political  expression  by 
students. 

The  dispute  arose  last  .-Vpril 
when  the  student’s  faculty  ad¬ 
viser,  Wallace  Waites,  rejected 
Dickey’s  editorial  criticizing  the 
State  Legislature.  Dickey  was 
instructed  to  use  another  edito¬ 
rial  about  raising  dogs  in  North 
Carolina,  but  ran  the  word 
“censored”  in  lK)ld  letters  across 
the  space  intended  for  the  edito¬ 
rial. 

The  rejected  editorial  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ralph  Adams,  Troy’s 
president  who  supported  the  ad¬ 
viser’s  decision,  as  “fairly  mild.” 
However,  he  testified  that  the 
newspaper  had  no  right  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  Governor  or  the  State 
Legislature  since  they,  in  effect, 
owned  the  college  and  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  school’s  attorneys  argued 
that  the  basic  issue  was  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  disobedience  to  his  ad¬ 
viser,  rather  than  the  validity  of 
the  president’s  policies.  How¬ 
ever,  Judge  Frank  Johnson  Jr. 
held  that  the  issue  was  Dickey’s 
right  of  free  speech. 

“The  rule  says  you  can  write 
nice  about  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature,  but  you  can’t  write 
bad  about  them,”  Johnson  com¬ 
mented  prior  to  ruling  on  the 
case.  “Did  it  occur  to  you  that 
if  the  school  is  being  hurt  by 
this,  it  is  by  the  invoc-ation  of 
this  rule  and  not  by  Dickey’s 
action?”  he  added. 

Johnson  wrote,  “•4  state  can¬ 
not  force  a  college  student  to 
forfeit  his  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  right  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  a  condition  of  his 
attending  a  state-supported  in¬ 
stitution. 

“State  officials  cannot  infringe 
on  their  student’s  right  of  fre*- 
and  unrestricted  expression  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
where  the  exercise  of  such  right 
does  not  materially  and  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  appropriate  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  operation  of  the 
school.” 


For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. . 


I  Hearst  Paper’s 
I  Magazine  Has 
i  Number  Name 


Lever  Brothers,  which  gave  television  859o  of  its  $68  million 
ad  money  last  year,  is  the  target  of  a  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.4NPA,  sales  presentation.  Lever’s  tv  share-of -budget  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  that  of  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son.  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  reports  the  wax  company  tubed  97.6%  of  its  $23.5  mil¬ 
lion.  .  .  .  Final  count  on  number  of  newspapers  running  “Big 
Face”  promotion  ads,  according  to  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  chief  exec 
of  Bureau,  is  650  of  which  560  paid  for  the  series  package  ($50- 
$60)  as  they  were  supposed  to.  But  Charlie  says  he  doesn’t  mind 
since  the  90  who  went  free  sent  it  over  the  600  mark,  his  pre¬ 
campaign  sales  goal.  ,  .  . 

REP  NOTES:  After  nearly  a  year  with  Ward-Griffith,  the 
Deer  Park  (N.Y.)  Suffolk  Sun  is  switching  to  the  Branham  & 
Company  for  everything  except  Florida  resort  and  travel  ads, 
which  will  continue  to  be  sold  by  Metropolitan  Publishers  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.  The  Cowles  Communications  morning  daily  cele¬ 
brates  its  first  anniversary  Nov.  21.  It  announced  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  31  of  63,738.  .  .  .  Robert  D.  Bair  has  been  appointed 
New  York  sales  manager  of  the  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency. 
...  A  directory  of  Detroit  media  reps,  agencies,  hotels  and  airline 
offices  is  free  from  The  Branham  Company.  Just  write  to  Ed  Char- 
ney  at  6-235  Geneial  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

C.4MPA1GNS:  Stu  Minton,  account  supervisor,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  admits  it  is  true:  Sealtest  in  1968  will  not  be  a  Hi-Fi  pre- 
pi’int  advertiser,  but  instead  will  buy  television  time  where  for 
the  last  10  months  they  have  l)een  testing  some  new  marketing 
and  copy  strategies  with  a  “great  degree  of  success.”  Minton  said 
newsi)ai)ers  will  be  used  next  year  as  a  supplement  to  television. 
He  also  .said  there  was  “no  dissatisfaction  with  newsjjapers  or 
with  the  job  which  Hi-Fi  did  for  Sealtest.”  .  .  .  American  Motors 
newspaper  ads,  varying  from  quarter  page  to  full  page,  break 
Sept.  2.5  and  26  in  all  dealer  locations.  .  .  .  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change’s  F'all  campaign  will  appear  in  730  dailies.  .  .  .  Jantzen 
Inc.,  the  women’s  sportswear  manufacturer,  has  allocated  a  major 
part  of  its  1968  a<lverti.sing  money  to  spot  television,  claiming  a 
“first”  in  its  field.  ...  If  you  see  a  bus  go  by  with  an  ad  for 
Chevrolet  on  its  side,  that,  too,  is  a  first,  says  Mutual  Transit 
Advertising.  .  .  .  Arm  &  Hammer  Washing  Soda  is  running  b  &  w 
ads  of  .300  and  1,272  lines  for  the  next  two  months  in  44  i)apers 
in  18  markets.  Ads  have  been  prepared  by  Ross  Roy  of  New  York, 
a  subsidiary  of  Ross  Roy  Inc.,  Detroit.  Address  bills  to  500  Fifth 
-Avenue,  New  York  10036.  .  .  . 

The  Cigar  Institute  of  America,  the  promotion  arm  of  the  cigar 
industry,  is  running  two  full-i)age  b  &  w  ads  over  a  three  month 
period  in  Life,  Playboy,  Xeu'nu’eek  and  Sportu  Illustrated,  for  a 
total  of  10  insertions,  to  encourage  smokers  to  trj’  various  types 
of  cigars  before  settling  down  with  the  one  which  pleases  most. 
The  campaign  is  the  first  for  the  institute  since  1963  and  its  ))resi- 
dent,  Walter  Lyon,  said  new  copy  api)roaches  and  an  exjjanded 
media  .schedule  is  ex|)ected  by  the  time  Spring  comes.  .  .  . 

Chessie,  the  slwpy  kitten  that  has  l)een  riding  Pullman  for  34 
years,  remains  in  the  picture  when  the  Marschalk  Company  takes 
over  the  ad  account  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio/Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Rail  Roads.  Howai'd  Skidmore,  vp  for  advertising,  says  the  ac¬ 
count  will  lx*  servic«*d  from  Cleveland.  For  eight  years  the  account 
has  Ijeen  with  Meldrum  and  Dewsmith  Inc.,  with  billings  uj)  to 
$640,01)0  a  yeai-.  .  ,  .  “Dick”  O’Connor  will  supervise  Chevrolet 
field  account  rt'pre.sentaf  ives  and  services  for  Camplxdl-Ewald  Co. 
in  key  cities.  .  .  . 

Newspapers  have  l>een  under  full  sail  on  the  linage  waters  with 
special  boat  show  sections.  National  Asswiation  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers  reports  that  39  dailies  hati  show  supplements 
of  10  or  more  standard  size  pages  or  16  tabloid  pages  this  year. 
Mo.st  spectacular  gain  was  made  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Tampa  Tribune,  up  to  30  and  21  pages  this  year  from  a  16-page 
tab  last  year.  \'ew  York  Times  ran  54  pages  (up  from  46)  for 
the  National  Boat  Show. 


Seattle.  Wash,  i 

.4  magazine  named  206  for 
this  region’s  area  code  appears  i 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
as  the  newest  of  several  sections. 

206  is  a  tabloid  weekly  report 
on  “the  entertainment  capital  of 
the  Northwest.”  It  is  published 
Friday  mornings. 

The  number  designation  was 
selected  in  view  of  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  007  and  tendency  toward 
increased  use  of  numerals,  ex¬ 
plained  Dan  L.  Starr,  publisher. 

It  was  the  third  magazine  and 
the  fourth  special  section  intro¬ 
duced  to  meet  special  needs  and 
provide  specific  reader  services 
since  Starr  became  head  of  the 
Hearst  newspaper  three  years 
ago. 

The  other  two  magazines  are 
published  with  Sunday  editions. 
yjorthwest  Today,  a  regional  re¬ 
port  edited  by  Nard  Jones,  has 
a  38-member  citizens  forum  of 
contributors.  Each  writes  two 
articles  a  year. 

Tv  Previews  provides  the  tele¬ 
vision  report  for  the  area  as  well 
as  features,  local,  area  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  color 
cov’er  of  each  copy  carries  a 
lucky  serial  numl)er.  Winners 
are  announced  in  weekday  edi¬ 
tions.  Successive  numerals  are 
applied  during  the  folder  opera¬ 
tion,  Starr  said. 

Three  new  sections  have  been 
added  to  the  Saturday  edition. 
This  move  recognizes  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Saturday  readership 
l)ecause  of  more  leisure  time  and 
the  changed  timing  of  home  and 
auto  buyers,  Starr  explained. 

The  i’-I’s  Weekender  Living 
and  Leisure  section  includes 
home,  gardens,  hobbies,  real 
estate  and  television. 

Northwest  Home  Guide  pre¬ 
sents  classified  in  a  cover  devoted 
to  residential  developments. 
Auto  classified  ai)pears  in  a 
separate  Saturday  section  with 
a  Northwest  Auto  Market  cover 
page. 

Sunday’s  Real  Estate  North¬ 
west  carries  an  editorial  color 
cover  and  lead  pages  on  home 
interests. 

Award  to  Motley 

The  1967  Free  Enterprise 
Award  of  the  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  has  been 
awarded  to  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
president  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  for  “his  continuing  fight  ^ 
to  preserve  America’s  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  keep  it  fr** 

D  om  Government  control.” 
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TV 


orter  Denies 


Obstruction  Charges 


By  Edward  Rapetti 

Reporters  suffered  injury, 
shock,  the  frights,  etc.  while 
covering  racial  disturbances 
around  the  nation  this  summer. 
However,  only  one,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  arrested  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Gabe  Pressman,  a  WNBC-tv 
newsman,  was  arrested  July  19 
by  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  police  while 
attempting  to  deliver  newsfilm 
to  a  waiting  courier.  Diminutive 
Gabe  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
last  week  to  charges  that  he 
“offered  to  quarrel  with  a  police 
officer”  and  obstruct  the  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
No  trial  date  was  set  because  of 
the  overloaded  court  calendar,  a 
result  of  mass  arrests  during 
the  riots. 

Pressman  and  his  film  crew 
were  returning  to  a  parking  lot 
adjacent  to  police  headquarters 
to  drop  off  film  when  their  two 
cars  were  halted  by  two  Plain- 
field  policemen  armed  with  rifles. 
It  was  3:40  p.m.  and  the  film 
had  to  get  to  a  helicopter  pad 
several  miles  away  so  it  would 
reach  Manhattan  in  time  for  the 
6  p.m.  newscast.  It  was  reported 
that  after  the  police  refused 
them  passage.  Pressman  left 
his  car  and  approached  the  two, 
telling  them  of  his  deadline.  Ptl. 
John  Waldron  reportedly  told 
Pressman,  “We’ll  give  you  two 
minutes  to  get  out  of  that  bus 
stop.” 

Pressman  replied,  “Okay, 
point  that  gun  at  me.  Shoot  me. 
Arrest  me.  I’ve  got  to  get  this 
film  in.”  They  arrested  him.  He 
was  held  45  minutes,  booked  then 
released  on  the  recognizance  of 
the  local  Prosecutor,  Leo  Kap- 
lowitz. 

During  the  time  Pressman  was 
being  held,  a  member  of  his 
crew  got  the  film  to  the  courier. 
The  street,  which  had  been 
blocked  off,  had  been  left  un¬ 
guarded  during  the  time  the  two 
officers  left  the  intersection  to 
bring  Pressman  in,  the  crewman 
said. 

P .S.  Pressman,  an  anchor¬ 
man  on  an  NBC  news  show,  re¬ 
vived  a  medallion  (Sept.  15) 
from  the  New  York  Patrolmen’s 
^nevolent  Association  for  his 
“outstanding  coverage  of  police 
activities.” 


^  Star  is  Born 

When  members  of  the  Ameri- 
wn  Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists  went  out  on  strike 
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last  April,  the  network  stations 
began  “pulling  people  out  of 
closets,”  we  were  told,  to  man 
the  mikes.  W’hen  the  strike 
ended,  most  of  the  fill-ins  re¬ 
turned  dutifully  to  their  admin¬ 
istrative  desks  after  a  brief  stint 
in  the  limelight.  One  who  didn’t 
return  so  readily  was — that’s 
right — Arnold  Zenker!  In  his 
13  days  subbing  for  Walter 
Cronkite,  CBS  News,  Arnold  had 
become  a  star.  Fan  letters 
(3,000)  came  in  from  all  over 
the  country  and  job  offers,  too. 

After  considering  all  the  offers 
carefully,  Arnold  finally  made  a 
decision.  Next  week  he  leaves 
his  CBS  job  as  a  business  affairs 
aide  to  begin  his  own  news  show 
Oct.  2  on  WBZ-tv,  Westinghouse 
station  in  Boston.  A  lawyer  who 
formerly  worked  for  ABC  in 
labor  relations,  Zenker  did  not 
reveal  his  new  salary,  but  said  it 
would  be  higher  than  his  CBS 
earnings.  The  29-year-old  neo¬ 
phyte  was  described  by  the  WBZ 
program  manager  as  “an  ambi¬ 
tious  young  man  with  a  fresh 
approach.” 

Now  back  to  you,  Walter. 


POLICE  PUT  THE  ARM  on  NBC  reporter  Gabe  Pressman  last  July 
when  he  attempted  to  gain  access  to  a  film  courier  near  police  head¬ 
quarters  in  Plainfield,  N.J.  Police  had  closed  the  street  to  all  traffic 
because  of  rioting.  Mark  Beckerman  snapped  the  picture. 


Tons  of  Flack 

WCBS-radio,  the  network  out¬ 
let  in  New  York,  is  spending 
$500,000  on  publicity/promotion/ 
advertising  to  launch  its  gradual 
changeover  to  an  “all-news, 
almost”  format,  which  should  be 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Indeed,  more  press  re¬ 
leases  have  been  coming  in  from 
WCBS  than  all  others  combined. 
In  their  search  for  copy,  the  re¬ 
lease  writers  have  been  stretch¬ 
ing  a  little.  A  recent  blurb  an¬ 
nounced  two  “scoops”  garnered 
by  CBS  radio  reporters  some  30 
minutes  before  the  wire  services 
carried  the  story.  This  type  of 
flack  rarely,  if  ever,  finds  its  way 
into  newspapers  and  was  long 
ago  abandoned  by  most  all  of  the 
broadcasters  in  the  area  in¬ 
cluding,  we  thought,  CBS. 

To  its  credit,  however,  the  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  attempting,  as 
promised,  to  supply  “more  than 
just  news.”  'Two  noteworthy 
programs  deal  with  other  media. 
Dr.  William  Wood,  Columbia 
University  journalism  school, 
hosts  a  new  show  “What’s  New 
In  the  Press,”  part  of  a  series 
which  highlights  and  criticizes 
various  topics  of  public  interest. 
Dr.  Wood  formerly  hosted  the 
series  “WCBS-tv  Views  the 
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Press,”  produced  for  the  net- 
work-owned  stations.  Ed  Joyce, 
director  of  news  and  public  af¬ 
fairs,  puts  on  a  second  hat  each 
week  when  he  interviews  the 
principals  in  television  direction, 
production,  performing.  Recent 
guests  who  talked  about  the 
problems  and  role  of  television 
today  were  Art  Holch,  producer 
of  ABC  News  “Scope,”  Bob 
(Captain  Kangaroo)  Keeshan, 
and  Jim  Fleming,  who  produced 
•ABC’s  “.Africa.” 

*  *  ♦ 

\Africa’  Rebroadcast 

ABC  News  four-hour  docu¬ 
mentary,  “Africa”  (aired  Sept. 
10)  will  be  re-released  in  four 
installments  beginning  Sept.  19 
in  daytime  hours  so  that 
teachers  may  use  it  for  in-school 
instructional  aid.  Home  audi¬ 
ences  will  be  able  to  view  it 
again  at  the  same  time. 

• 

22  Visit  War  Area 

Twenty-two  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  some  accompanied  by 
wives,  left  New  York  Sept.  14 
on  a  study  mission  to  the  Israel- 
Arab  war  area.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  made  exceptions  to  the 
ban  on  travel  to  Jordan  so  as  to 
permit  the  press  group  to  visit 
that  country.  The  party  will 
return  via  Athens  where  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  set  up  with  the 
Greek  military  junta.  The  trip 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
American  Study  Missions.  Ed¬ 
gar  S.  Bayol  is  president. 

• 

Press  Parley  Permit 

Saigon 

Government  authorities  have 
reinstated  a  pre-election  rule 
that  application  must  be  made 
seven  days  in  advance  for  a 
permit  to  conduct  a  news  confer- 


Broadcasters  Seek 
NCEW  Membership 

The  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  at  its  meeting 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  4-7,  will 
determine  whether  it  wishes  to 
take  under  consideration  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  broadcast,  weekly 
newspaper  and  magazine  'edito¬ 
rial  writers  into  membership. 

•A  change  in  by-laws  would  be 
necessary  and  a  change  could  not 
l)e  made,  even  if  the  members 
decide  to  debate  the  proposal, 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  told 
E&P  that  NCEW  has  received 
renewed  inquiry  about  member¬ 
ship  for  editorial  writers  from 
several  electronic  media.  Edito¬ 
rial  writers  of  news  magazines 
and  of  weekly  newspapers  also 
have  made  inquiries. 

“The  present  by-laws  provide 
that  members  must  be  editorial 
writers  or  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation,” 
Smith  said.  “From  discussions  I 
have  found  substantial  senti¬ 
ment  among  our  members  that 
doubts  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  by-laws.  The  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee  will  not  make 
recommendations  but  merely 
will  report  the  application  of 
some  broadcast  editorialists  for 
admission.” 

• 

Newscast  Editor 

George  Zucker  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associated  Press  broad¬ 
cast  new's  editor  at  Los  Angeles, 
responsible  for  the  radio-tv  news 
report  for  California  and  Neva¬ 
da.  Zucker  transferred  to  AP 
Los  Angeles  from  Indianapolis 
last  October.  He  was  AP  In¬ 
diana  broadcast  editor  for  2% 
years  prior  to  his  transfer. 


State  Legislatures 
Seek  Better  Image 


W.  W.  Forsfer  John  Troan  Leo  Koeberlein 


Troan,  Science  News  Writer, 
Appointed  to  Editor’s  Post 


Portland,  Ore. 
Spokesmen  for  both  sides  were 
“bard  at  it”  in  the  Northwest 
News  Media  sessions  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Conference  on  State  Legis¬ 
latures  held  here  last  week. 

l-'ighty  representatives  of 
state  governments  and  news¬ 
paper  and  electronic  media 
heard  one  newsman  call  for 
“more  political  guts”  from  legis¬ 
lators  and  a  lawmaker  ask  for 
media  support  in  gaining  pres¬ 
tige,  effectiveness  and  “our 
rights  to  govern.” 

Mark  Evans,  vicepresident  of 
.Metromedia  Inc.,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  said  that  when  he  looks  at 
the  State  Legislature  it  is  “fre¬ 
quently  with  prejudice,  seldom 
with  pride.”  He  urged  that  state 
lawmakers  take  a  more  respon¬ 
sible  role  in  government,  lest 
they  create  a  legislative  vacuum 
which  only  increased  federal  con¬ 
trol  and  legislation  could  fill. 

Evans  said  he  saw  some  bright 
spots  in  the  legislatures,  how¬ 
ever,  and  indicated  that  they 
could  become  a  source  of  legis¬ 
lative  talent,  “farm  teams  for 
the  big  political  league.”  He 


Philadelphia 

Francis  J.  Sheeran,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  Teamster  brotherhood 
official  and  subject  of  an  intense 
police  search  for  three  weeks 
for  questioning  in  the  slaying 
of  a  union  memlier  in  a  gun  bat¬ 
tle,  surrendered  to  a  Bulletin 
reporter,  Albert  V.  Gaudiosi,  on 
Sept.  11. 

Robert  A.  DeGeorge,  31,  died 
as  a  result  of  the  gun  battle 
in  front  of  union  headquarters. 
Sheeran  was  one  of  five  named 
in  warrants  on  August  31, 
charging  conspiracy  and  mur¬ 
der. 

In  an  interview  with  Gaudio¬ 
si,  who  shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
with  James  Magee  in  1964, 
Sheeran  denied  that  he  was  a 
fugitive.  Sheeran  told  Gaudiosi 
he  had  Iwen  at  the  scene  of  the 
gunfight  but  had  taken  no  part 
in  it 

Sheeran  saw  the  shooting  and 
fled,  along  with  other  bystand¬ 
ers. 

Sheeran  had  just  resigned  as 
business  agent  for  Teamsters 
Local  107  to  head  the  newly- 
formed  Teamsters  Local  326  in 
Wilmington. 

Following  the  publication  of 
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foresees  state  legislatures  as 
bellwethers  of  political  trends, 
with  “the  true  analyst  looking 
to  state  houses  the  day  after 
election  to  see  which  way  the 
political  winds  are  blowing.” 

From  Oregon  House  Speaker 
F.  F.  Montgomery  came  a  strong 
plea  for  newsmen  to  help  gener¬ 
ate  public  opinion  to  halt  state 
relinquishment  of  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

“I  have  often  emerged  from 
the  woodshed — or  doghouse — im¬ 
paled  on  the  sharp  end  of  in¬ 
cisive  editorial  comment  or  criti¬ 
cism,”  Montgomery  admitted, 
“but  I  recognize  that  this  proc¬ 
ess  strengthens,  rather  than 
weakens,  the  functions  of  state 
government.” 

Lovers’  Quarrels 

Most  legislators,  the  Oregon 
lawmaker  insisted,  “are  as  con¬ 
cerned  as  the  press  is  in  greas¬ 
ing  the  wheels  of  legislative  ma¬ 
chinery  and  sweeping  the  dust 
out  of  the  dark  corners  of  state 
government. 

“Government  leaders  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


tJie  interview  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
3,  District  Attorney  Arlen  Spec¬ 
ter  termed  Sheeran’s  move  “a 
cat-and-mouse  game.” 

Specter  said  he  planned  to 
ask  Gaudiosi  “for  any  possible 
leads  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Sheeran”  but  was  assured  by 
Bulletin  editors  that  all  of  the 
reporter’s  information  appeared 
in  the  story.  Specter  later 
stressed  that  there  w'as  nothing 
improper  in  Gaudiosi’s  talking 
lO  the  teamster  official  and  that, 
under  Pennsylvania  law,  a 
newsman  could  not  be  compelled 
to  disclose  his  source  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Gaudiosi  said  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo  had 
agreed  to  the  plan  for  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Sheeran  on  the  parking 
lot  of  S.  Klein’s  department 
store.  The  Bulletin  reporter 
gave  Sheeran  a  ride  downtown 
to  the  Police  Administration 
Building  where  he  surrendered 
to  Rizzo. 

Dom  Ligato,  a  Bulletin  photo¬ 
grapher,  accompanied  Gaudiosi. 

After  surrendering  Sheeran, 
Gaudiosi  received  the  police 
chief’s  commendation  for  “a 
wonderful  job.” 


John  Troan,  49,  who  rose  from 
cub  reporter  to  science  writer 
for  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

He  succeeds  W.  W,  Forster, 
67,  editor  of  the  Press  since 
May,  1950,  who  retired. 

Leo  Koeberlein,  51,  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor  to 
executive  editor,  a  new  position 
on  the  press. 

The  changes  were  announceil 
Sept.  10  by  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  and  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, 

Penn  State  Graduate 

Troan  joined  the  Press  upon 
graduation  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  1939.  With 
the  exception  of  World  War  II 
service  as  a  Navy  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Pacific,  he  has 
been  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  for  more  than  28 
years. 

Starting  as  a  cub  reporter,  he 
worked  his  w’ay  up  through  a 
succession  of  editorial  assign¬ 
ments  and  ultimately  became 
science  editor  of  the  Press.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Space  Age, 
Toran  moved  in  1958  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  news  bureau  in 
Washington  to  become  science 
writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

He  returned  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  as  associate  editor  in 
April,  1966. 

For  his  work,  Troan  has  been 
honored  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  American  Nuclear  So¬ 
ciety,  American  Meteorological 
Society,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  Writers. 

Koeberlein  joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  in  1939,  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Starting  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  he  soon 
switched  to  the  copy  desk.  One 
month  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
entered  the  Army  Air  Corps,  He 


served  four  years  with  a  bomber 
group  in  Europe,  winning  a 
bronze  star. 

After  World  War  II,  Koeber¬ 
lein  returned  to  the  Press  and 
soon  became  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  named  assistant  citj- 
editor  in  1951,  city  editor  in 
1960,  and  managing  editor  in 
1964.  He  now  becomes  the  first 
executive  editor  in  the  history 
of  the  Press. 

Forster,  who  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  more  than  60  years 
ago,  joined  the  Press  in  1823 
as  assistant  city  editor.  After 
serving  as  business-finance  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor,  news  editor, 
and  managing  editor,  he  became 
editor  in  1950. 

Forster  was  cited  earlier  this 
year  as  Pittsburgh’s  “Man  of 
the  Year  in  Journalism.” 

• 

Ford  Gives  $150,000 
For  IPI  Programs 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  grant  of  $150,000  to 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  over  a  three-year  period  for 
a  program  to  improve  objective 
news  coverage  between  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  grant  is  made  in  response 
to  the  Institute’s  application  of 
February  1966  when  a  program 
of  activities  was  submitted  to 
the  Foundation.  This  program 
included  proposals  for  bilateral 
meetings,  seminars  and  research 
work  aimed  at  furthering  objec¬ 
tive  news  coverage  and  a 
balanced  exchange  of  informa-  | 
tion  between  countries. 

The  projects  to  be  financed  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  grant  will 
now  form  part  of  the  activities 
program  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  response  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Geneva 
Assembly  of  IPI  in  May. 

A  questionnaire  has  been  sent 
to  members,  asking  them  to  in¬ 
dicate  activities  they  would  lih* 
to  see  included  in  this  program  ! 
The  program  will  be  discus^ 
and  given  final  approval  by  the 
IPI  Executive  Board  at  iL‘ 
November  meeting. 

I S  H  E  R  for  September  16,  196’ 
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Reporter  Brings  Wanted 
Union  Officer  to  Police 
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Ewen  Asks  Fair  Test 
Of  New  ABC  Service 

Chicago  segments  of  the  membership,  not 
As  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu-  just  on  the  total  number  of  votes 
reau  of  Circulations  met  here  that  might  be  mustered  for  or 
this  week,  the  members  received  against  a  proposal.” 
a  communkation  urging  that  the  Ewen  also  said  it  should  be 
.\udit  Bureau  of  Marketing  made  clear  that  the  disposition 
Services  be  giveh  a  fair  oppor-  of  this  policy  question  will  be  in 
tunity  to  show  its  worth.  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 

Newspaper  members  of  ABC  tors, 
will  propose  dissolution  of  the  “This  responsibility  for  deci- 
.ABMS  at  the  annual  meeting  sion-making  cannot  be  delegated 
Oct.  18-19  at  Toronto.  (E&P,  to  the  membership  at  large,”  he 
Aug.  19).  cautioned. 

The  letter,  sent  over  the  sig-  Ewen  labeled  the  newspaper 
nature  of  William  H.  Ewen,  resolution  a  call  to  repudiate  the 
.\BC  board  chairman,  said  it  is  charter  change  which  became 
the  feeling  of  “a  substantial  effective  through  a  membership 
majority  of  your  board  that  a  vote  of  1,662  to  43  and  “calls  for 
reasonable  time  should  be  al-  a  return  to  the  pre-1966  situa- 
lowed  for  this  new  affiliate  to  tion,  with  activities  limited  solely 
become  established  soundly,”  to  the  single  function  of  auditing 
with  an  adequate  dues-paying  circulations  of  member  publica- 
membership  base,  and  a  favor-  tions.” 

able  balance  sheet.  Ewen  traced  the  concept  of 

A  resolution  which  asks  for  the  ABMS  “as  a  practical  means 
dissolution  of  the  ABMS  “ap-  to  provide  new  and  useful  audit- 
pears  to  represent  the  opinion  of  ing  services  to  buyers  of  adver- 
one  division  of  the  membership,”  tising  without  changing  in  way 
Ewen  continued.  the  historical,  well-tested  func- 

“Without  intending  in  any  tione  of  ABC  in  auditing  print 
way  to  question  the  sincerity  or  media  circulations.” 
serious  concern  of  the  News-  Activities  of  the  ABMS  to 
paper  Review  Committee,  it  date  have  been  mainly  in  the 
should  be  noted  that  this  reso-  field  of  trade  shows  and  direct 
lution  was  prepared  and  issued  mail.  Future  explorations  are 
to  the  press  at  a  meeting  at-  planned  in  other  areas,  including 
tended  by  14  members,  less  than  the  reporting  of  demographic 
half  of  the  committee’s  total,  information  on  ABC  member 
ABC  is  and  has  been  a  tri-  publications — which  facts,  at 
partite  institution,  and  concern  present,  cannot  be  included  in 
for  any  question  must  be  on  the  ABC  publisher’s  statements  or 
basis  of  the  well  wishes  of  all  Audit  Reports. 

Weeklies  in  Canada  Seek 
Alternative  to  ABC  Audit 

Ottawa  by  ABC  and  choosing  to  apply 
Some  weekly  new’spapers  in  for  the  VCF  system,  must  make 
Canada  are  in  difficulty  because  all  press-run  and  other  pertinent 
their  claimed  circulation  figures  figures  available  to  the  organiza- 
are  not  acceptable  to  national  tion  conducting  the  survey, 
advertisers,  an  officer  of  the  McIntosh  estimated  there  are 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  900  weeklies  in  Canada  of  which 
Association  said  here  last  week,  about  600  are  “legitimate”  news- 
C.  Irwin  McIntosh  of  N«rth  papers.  The  rest  were  mainly 
Battleford,  Sask.,  said  in  an  advertising  sheets  or  throw- 
interview  during  the  associa-  aways  distributed  free  of 
tion’s  annual  convention  that  charge. 

members  are  seeking  a  method  Of  the  600  newspapers,  only 
of  verifying  figures.  240  had  their  circulations  veri- 

The  association  agreed  to  fied  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
establish  on  a  voluntary  basis  a  culations.  Most  of  the  others 
new  system  of  counting  circula-  produced  sworn  circulation 
tions.  The  verified-circulation-  statements  which  association 
figures  system  is  termed  VCF.  members  said  were  not  always 
They  will  ask  ABC  whether  it  accurate, 
could  undertake  to  operate  the  But  the  ABC  is  too  expensive 
plan.  Costs  will  be  borne  by  in-  for  smaller  papers  and  it  will 
dividual  members.  not  audit  papers  in  the  growing 

Members,  not  already  audited  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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'I  DO  NOT  FIGHT’ — South  Vietnamese  soldier  tales  a  Viet  Cong 
journalist,  Nguyen  Dinh  Khoi,  to  an  interrogation  office  alter  he 
surrendered.  He  insisted  he  was  an  unarmed  observer  and  reporter. 


VIET  COING  JOURNALIST 

His  Special  Mission: 
Cover  Viet  Jail  Raid 

By  Dang  Van  Phuoc 

The  As.socialed  Press 

Tam  Ky  do  stories  on  the  “victory.” 

The  pencil  and  paper  w’ar  of  The  planned  jail  break, 
a  Viet  Cong  newsman  ended  in  though,  was  a  “special  mission” 

a  rice  paddy  Sept.  6  in  South  and  called  for  on  the  spot  cover- 

Vietnam.  age. 

Muddy,  frightened,  and  wear-  “It  was  a  furious  fight,  both 
ing  black  shorts,  a  gray  shirt  sides  were  very  couragepus,” 
and  a  rag  scarf  fashioned  from  Khoi  said,  his  hands  bound  be¬ 
an  American  parachute,  Nhyen  hind  him  in  an  interrogation 
Dinh  Khoi  stood  up  and  just  room.  He  brightened  when  intro- 
surrendered.  duced  to  a  South  Vietnamese 

“I  told  them  I  was  not  a  com-  newsman, 
batant,  that  I  was  a  journalist,”  “Oh,  you  are  in  the  same  pro¬ 
be  said,  “that  I  carried  no  fession  I  am,”  he  said.  “I  can 
weapon.”  talk  to  you.  I  am  not  military. 

Khoi  had  been  attached  to  a  Do  not  fight.  I  came  to  write  a 
Viet  Cong  force  that  tried  to  story  as  an  observer.  I  did  not 
raid  this  provincial  city’s  jail  know  if  they  will  kill  me  or  not. 
and  free  800  prisoners  in  a  five-  I  think  men  die  only  one  time,  so 
pronged  attack.  It  ran  into  I  keep  saying  I  am  not  w’orried.” 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  While  Khoi  talked,  Lt.  Gen. 
U.S.  flying  gunships  and  re-  Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  commander 
treated  after  219  Viet  Cong  were  of  the  northernmost  1st  Corps 
killed  and  16  captured.  area,  entered  the  room, 

.  “Are  you  willing  to  help  us,  to 

Reported  Victories’  work  with  us  as  you  worked  with 

Khoi’s  job,  he  said,  was  part  the  Communists  before?”  he 
reporting,  part  propagandizing,  ^sked. 

Sometimes,  he  w'ould  go  into  “Maybe  I  could  do  it,”  Khoi 
Viet  Cong-controlled  villages  replied.  “But  I  know  only 
and  write  pamphlets  calling  for  Marxist  doctrine  and  it  is  anti- 
the  Communist  liberation  of  American.  It  is  to  liberate  my 
South  Vietnam.  Generally,  when  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
he  reported  on  the  fighting,  he  be  so  contrary  now,” 
said,  it  was  when  the  engage-  Khoi,  27,  said  he  joined  the 
ments  were  over  and  he  could  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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BACKMAN  PREDICTS 


Ad  Outlay  Will  Reach 
$30  Billion  by  1977 


Hershey,  Pa. 

In  this  hamlet  famous  for  a 
non-advertised  chocolate  bar.  Dr. 
Jules  Backman,  research  profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics  at  New  York 
University,  said  this  week  total 
advertising  expenditures  should 
increase  from  $16.5  billion  in 
1966  to  about  $30  billion  over  the 
next  decade. 

Backman,  who  wrote  "Adver¬ 
tising  and  Competition,”  a  study 
recently  published  to  counter 
Government  pressures  to  hold 
down  advertising  expenditures, 
gave  his  projection  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers’ 
Management  Seminar. 

Backman  noted  that  several 


“special  factors”  may  limit  the 
rise  in  advertising  expenditure.s 
during  the  decade  in  direct  mail, 
outdooi-,  network  television  and 
newspapers,  but  he  believes 
significant  growth  of  regional 
magazines,  local  radio  and  local 
television  will  compensate  for 
the  slowdown  in  these  media. 

.Affected  Areas 

The  mounting  criticism  of 
direct  mail,  which  accounted  for 
14.9%  of  total  ad  expenditures 
last  year,  and  the  difficulty  the 
Post  Office  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  all  mail,  he  observed,  “may 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


BACKERS  of  the  newspaper  advertising  campaign  to  explain  the 
American  marketing  system  to  consumers  are  shown,  left  to  right: 
John  Crichton,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  Alfred  J.  Seaman,  4A  chairman;  Merrell  Du  Bois,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives;  Felix 
J.  Tomei  Jr.,  INAE  president-elect  and  Richard  W.  Bowman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Practice  at  McCann- 
Erickson. 


Let’s  Trade  Me  and  My  for  Ours 


By  E.  Vk .  Cook 

(Chairman,  iH'iicral  FimmIs  f 4>r|M>rali<Hi 


(The  following  is  part  of  a  talk 
given  by  .Mr.  Cook  to  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York 
City  on  September  12,  after  ac¬ 
cepting  the  club’s  35th  Applause 
Award.  His  subject  relates  to  the 
objectives  which  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  and  the  .American 
As.sociation  o  f  .Advertising 
Agencies  are  attempting  to 
achieve  with  their  advertising 
campaign.  ,See  opposite  page.) 

I 

The  target  critics  of  our 
system  is  marketing,  h'ault  is 
found  with  the  way  we  compete. 
It’s  too  aggressive,  or  loo  con¬ 
stant,  or  too  loud,  or  too  some¬ 
thing  else.  Every  imperfection — 
and,  of  course,  there  are  some 
— is  magnified. 

But  the  main  point  is  over¬ 
looked.  That  point,  of  course,  is 
that  our  system  works — and 
works  outstandingly  well.  It 
works  well  l)ecause  it  provides 
the  values  that  satisfy  the  “me” 
wants  of  individuals.  Even  in 
these  times,  the  most  socially- 
conscious  in  our  country's  his¬ 
tory,  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  it  is  not  society  as  a  whole 
that  establishes  the  value  of  a 
product  or  a  service.  Only  indi¬ 
vidual  decisions  can  do  that. 
Only  individual  judgments — 
millions  upon  millions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  decisions — can  tell  us  how 
Wr'ell  the  individual  “me”  instinct 
is  being  satisfied.  Our  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living  attests 


the  innumerable  and  new  ways 
our  system  provides  such  indi¬ 
vidual  satisfactions. 

The  ability  to  produce  enough 
quality  goods  and  services  and 
distribute  them  widely  at  afford¬ 
able  prices  is  one  of  the  yard¬ 
sticks  by  which  nations  are 
measured.  The  track  record  of 
our  free-choice,  private-enter¬ 
prise  system  is  unmatched  in  all 
of  history. 

Government  Gontrul 

But,  as  we  know,  there  are 
those  who  would  tamper  with 
the  system,  who  are  advocating 
more  and  more  control  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  without  realizing,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  as  controls  in¬ 
crease,  freedoms  must  wane. 
Without  continuous  freedom  to 
compete  and  to  serve  those  who 
buy,  those  who  .sell  cannot  do  a 
full-measure  job  of  enhancing 
the  growth  of  our  economy.  .And 
without  continued  growth,  our 
economy  cannot  achieve  the 
highly  desirable  and  essential 
social  goals  toward  which  we 
are  striving. 

In  addition  to  how  well  it  pro¬ 
vides  goods  and  services  for  its 
people,  there  is  another  yard¬ 
stick  for  measuring  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  nation  for  making 
progress — or  even  for  surviving, 
long-term.  Its  people  must  be 
educated  so  they  will  understand 
the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  society  and  so  be  able  to 
participate  in  it  intelligently  and 


meaningfully  and  contribute  to 
it  in  a  constructive  manner. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  an 
enormous  job  remains  to  be  done. 
And  we  in  business  are  going  to 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
job.  For  we  have  a  major  stake 
in  making  our  system  work  and 
a  clear  leadeiship  responsibility 
to  help  create  a  climate  for 
making  it  work  at  its  liest.  .And 
it  can  work  at  its  best  only  when 
our  people — and  their  elected 
representatives  at  all  levels  of 
government — realize  the  value  of 
our  system  sufficiently  to  resist 
unnecessary  controls. 

Let’s  take  an  example  that  is 
very  close  to  all  of  us  who  sell. 
As  you  know,  advertising  is  one 
of  the  marketing  tools  currently 
under  heavy  bombardment  by 
critics  of  our  system.  It  has  l)een 
called  an  “unnecessary  expense” 
and  a  “social  evil.”  It  is  attacked 
for  “making  people  want” — as 
though  it  were  anything  but 
natural  for  Americans  to  want 
to  live  Itetter  than  their  grand¬ 
fathers,  just  as  people  all  over 
the  world  would  like  to  do. 

Unit  GomIs  Hold  Down 

What  we  in  marketing  need 
to  be  concerned  with  is  helping 
people  comprehend  that  adver¬ 
tising  not  only  makes  people 
want — it  also  helps  them  get.  It 
accelerates  mass  consumption, 
which  holds  down  unit  costs  and 
makes  more  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  more  available  and  afford¬ 
able  to  more  people.  .Advertising 
plays  a  vital  role  in  moving 
goods  and  s^vvicos.  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  people  who  need 
and  want  them,  on  the  other, 
toward  one  another.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  pror/:oted  hy 
advertising  are  a  drivinr;  forc" 
which  motivates  us  to  work  and 
to  seek  advancement  in  order  to 
enjoy  more  and  more  of  them. 
The  attractiv’e  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  made  known  to  us  by  adver¬ 
tising  help  to  make  us  not  only 
consumers  but  akso  productive 
servants  of  our  modern  society. 
So  we  need  to  get  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  understand  that  adver¬ 
tising  contributes  a  social  as 
well  as  an  economic  value  to  our 
American  life  l)ecause  it  helps 
satisfy  the  "me”  urge  which 
human  nature  has  instilled  in  all 
of  us. 

People  are  Invxilvecl 

The  task  of  achieving  wide¬ 
spread  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  countless  blessings 
of  our  free-choice  system  is  a 
monumental  one.  To  get  it  done 
is  going  to  require  concentrated, 
ongoing  effort  by  all  who  cherish 
the  system.  This  includes  all  of 
us — whether  our  role  is  the  “me" 
instinct  of  the  buyer  or  the 
“my”  instinct  of  the  seller.  It’s 
going  to  take  a  practical  realiza¬ 
tion  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
protect  and  improve — the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  all  benefit 
— is  not  a  case  of  “me”  or  “my," 
It’s  a  case  of  “ours.” 

The  doing  of  the  job  of 
arousing  awareness  and  concern 
already  is  under  way — not  only 
in  our  country,  but  in  other 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Ad-a- W  eekPrescribed 
To  Keep  Critics  Quiet 


A  free  course  on  how  the 
American  marketing  system 
works  and  benefits  the  consumer 
will  be  offered,  beginning  the 
week  of  Sept.  17,  by  more  than 
900  daily  newspapers  through 
a  series  of  advertisements. 

Final  plans  of  this  broad 
educational  program  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  New  York 
by  Merrell  M.  DuBois,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives,  and 
Alfred  J.  Seaman,  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

“The  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  program,”  according  to 
DuBois,  Gannett  Newspapers 
advertising  director,  “is  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  marketing  system 
among  consumers.”  He  said  the 
ads,  prepared  by  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Practice  at  McCann- 
Erickson,  will  dramatize  10  es¬ 
sential  points  of  the  marketing 
system  “objectively  and  posi¬ 
tively.” 

Murkt'ling 

Richard  W,  Bowman,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Center,  out¬ 
lined  the  points  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  System  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  marketing  system 
makes  it  possible  for  a  very 
large  number  of  different  goods 
to  be  available  to  the  consumer. 

2.  The  marketing  system 
makes  it  possible  for  producers 
of  widely  varying  kinds  of  sizes 
of  goods  to  find  customers  for 
their  products,  and  to  find  them 
at  various  levels  of  finished 
processing. 

3.  The  marketing  system 
adapts  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
consumers  by  providing  goods 
in  many  outlets,  if  that  is  re¬ 
quired;  or  in  fewer,  more  spe¬ 
cialized  outlets,  if  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

4.  The  marketing  system  is 
flexible  in  time,  too:  products 
with  seasonal  appeal  are  more 
available  during  their  season; 
non-seasonal  products  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  year  as 
demand  requires. 

5.  The  marketing  system  main¬ 
tains  goods  inventories  to  sup¬ 
ply  normal  and  abnormal  con¬ 
sumer  requirements  from  stock, 
without  sepcial  orders,  through¬ 
out  the  conununities’  retail  out¬ 
lets. 

6.  The  marketing  system  has 

provided  pleasant  and  attractive 
physical  structures — air  condi- 
,  nurseries,  parking 

facilities,  et  al,  in  which  to 
trade. 
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7.  The  marketing  system  de¬ 
livers  the  same  goods,  at  com¬ 
parable  prices,  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  of 
non-regional  brands — and  it  is 
true  as  well  of  commodities. 

8.  The  marketing  system  pro¬ 
vides  goods  of  standard  qual¬ 
ity,  size,  etc.  It  is  no  accident 
that  whatever  hardware  store 
is  used,  one  finds  that  standard 
screws,  bolts,  etc.,  are  available 
in  standard  lengths  and  thick¬ 
nesses. 

y.  The  marketing  system  fa¬ 
cilitates  purchase  through  cred¬ 
it;  both  direct  (charge  ac¬ 
counts)  and  indirect  (check 
cashing). 

10.  The  marketing  system  ed¬ 
ucates  and  informs  consumers 
about  the  availability  of  gootls, 
their  physical  characteristics, 
their  prices  and  their  quality. 

The  (iotiKuiiier 

Throughout  the  educational 
program,  three  broad  areas  will 
l)e  reflected : 

1.  The  consumer  has  the  most 
powerful  weapon  in  the  world: 
the  ability  to  say  no  .  .  .  the 
opportunity  not  to  buy,  not  to 
listen,  not  to  go  .  .  .  because 
there  is  an  acceptable  alterna¬ 
tive  choice  provided  by  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

2.  The  consumer  has  always 
been  the  one  to  make  the  choice. 

3.  Within  the  daily  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  are  many  benefits  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  Choice  at  the  American 
Market  Place  that  are  recog¬ 
nized  .  .  .  but  there  are  many 
that  are  not.  By  re-describing 
the  familiar,  these  can  be  made 
meaningful.  The  parking  lot  at 
the  supermarket,  for  instance, 
is  truly  a  part  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  put  there  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  consumer’s 
favor. 

To  Knn  for  u  Year 

The  program,  according  to 
Robert  C.  Pace,  secretary  of 
INAE,  is  planned  to  run  for  a 
full  year,  or  as  he  put  it:  “until 
the  patient  gets  well.” 

He  further  explained  that 
newspapers  have  been  requested 
to  follow  one  of  three  insertion 
schedules.  The  first,  which  he 
described  as  the  “ideal  sched¬ 
ule,”  suggests  one  ad  a  week 
for  a  year.  He  noted  that  75% 
of  916  publishers  lined  up  to 
date  have  agreed  to  this  plan. 
The  other  tw'o  alternatives,  he 
said,  are  one  ad  every  other 
week  and  18  insertions  over  a 
course  of  52  weeks. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
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how'  much  this  campaign  would 
represent  in  dollars,  Monroe 
Green,  advertising  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Timex, 
said  a  good  estimate  would  be  to 
figure  that  each  full  page  in  900 
papers  would  be  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,350,000.  He  came  up 
with  this  figure  on  the  basis 
that  a  national,  commissionable 
ad  costs  $1500  jjer  capita. 


There  were  no  ashtrays  in 
the  press  room  and  very  few  of 
the  40  or  so  reporters  assigned 
this  week  to  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Smoking  and  Health 
felt  much  like  lighting  up  after 
having  heard  the  experts  pre¬ 
sent  theii-  deadly  findings. 

This  reporter,  a  two  packs  a 
day  man  (and  worried  about 
it),  sat  with  other  tremulous 
(smoker)  colleagues  covering 
some  of  the  sessions  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  brought  together  487 
scientists,  educators,  physicians 
and  government  officials  from 
33  countries  for  a  three-day 
blitz  on  the  cigarette  habit. 

Coverage  of  the  conference  on 
Monday  hung  heavily  on  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedys’  charges 
that  the  American  cigarette  in¬ 
dustry  was  freely  endangering 
the  nation’s  health  for  profit  be¬ 
cause  of  its  “tremendous  eco¬ 
nomic  power.”  There  was  also 
good  copy  in  the  Senator’s  an¬ 
nounced  intention  to  introduce 
bills  in  Congress  calling  for  all 
cigarette  advertising  to  carry  a 
strongly  worded  warning  of  haz¬ 
ards — including  death — backed 
up  by  measures  to  limit  televi¬ 
sion  promotion  and  to  increase 
federal  taxes  on  cigarettes  with 
high  nicotine  and  tar  content. 

However,  to  many  who  at¬ 
tended  the  opening  day  it  was 
disappointing  that  political 
angles  usurped  space  and  time 
that  might  otherwise  have  gone 
to  coverage  of  reports  on  new 
medical  and  scientific  findings 
which  were  presented. 

Foote  Speaks  Out 

On  Tuesday,  the  anti-ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  brigade  really 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Emerson 
Foote,  former  ad  agency  chief 
turned  crusader  against  smok¬ 
ing  and  the  promotion  of  the 
cigarette  habit,  went  to  bat  -with 
these  words:  “The  imposition 
of  a  ban  against  all  cigarette 
advertising  would,  like  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife  eliminating  a  can¬ 
cer,  be  the  most  direct  and  dra- 


The  agency  has  prepared  four 
ads  for  the  program  to  date,  but 
Bow'man  said  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  different  ads  has 
been  determined.  The  ads  are 
being  made  available  to  the 
publishers  in  three  sizes — 2400, 
800  and  300  lines.  Space  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  bottom  of  the  ads 
for  the  newspapers  to  imprint 
their  individual  logos. 


matic  method.  But  this  is  most 
unlikely  as  only  Congress  could 
provide  a  solution  so  drastic. 
And  that,  in  turn,  brings  up  the 
question.  Can  you  forbid  adver¬ 
tisements  for  a  legal  pro<luct?” 

Foote,  who  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion  among  when  as  president 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  he  re¬ 
signed  the  Lucky  Strike  account 
some  years  ago,  described  the 
tobacco  industry  as  a  “remorse¬ 
less  foe  which  cleaidy  puts  prof¬ 
its  ahead  of  people,  and  which 
for  years  has  attempted  to  dis¬ 
tort  the  truth  about  the  dangers 
of  cigarette  smoking.” 

He  applauded  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission’s 
action  in  extending  the  Fair¬ 
ness  Doctrine  (equal  time  to  air 
two  sides  of  a  question)  to  tele¬ 
vision,  but  said  that  w'hen  he 
first  heard  of  the  FCC’s  action 
he  had  thought  it  wrong  but 
then  came  a  change  of  heart. 

’Kills  300,000' 

“For  goodness  sake,  I  said  to 
myself,  here  I’ve  been  worrying 
about  philosophical  and  ethical 
considerations — on  the  side  of 
the  tobacco  industry — when  cig¬ 
arettes  are  killing  300,000  Amer¬ 
icans  a  year!”  he  related.  “This 
is  no  time,  I  thought,  to  get  lost 
in  fine-spun  rationalizations  or 
to  be  overly  concerned  with 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules. 
If  Ave  can  diminish  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  cigarette  advertising  by 
getting  counter-advertising  free 
— let’s  do  it!  If  the  FCC  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
can  be  made  to  stand  up,  let’s 
take  fullest  advantage  of  it — 
in  the  interest  of  saving  lives.” 

However,  Foote  had  his  own 
ideas  as  to  still  more  counter 
moves.  “It’s  no  secret  that  the 
four  health  agencies  whose  re¬ 
quest  for  action  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Advisory  Committee  and  report 
in  1964  have  asked  the  Surgeon 
General  to  urge  the  Advertising 
Council  to  undertake  an  inten- 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Readership  Survey: 
You  Can  SELL  with  It 

liy  Stan  Finsne^!* 
tl.AM.  Providence  Journal 


Who  really  reads  Classified 
ads?  Who  reads  specific  classifi¬ 
cations  before  a  major  buying 
decision  is  made?  Are  these 
i-eaders  really  good  prospects 
worth  going  after  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  advertising  invest¬ 
ment? 

When  you’re  out  calling  on 
new  prospects — people  new  in 
business  or  advertisers  who  just 
haven’t  been  using  Classified, 
these  are  the  questions  you’re 
asked.  Quite  often  by  seasoned 
agency  people  or  experienced 
advertising  managers  who  are 
used  to  asking  the  same  kinds  of 
(juestions  they  ask  «f  any  other 
space  or  time  salesman  who 
comes  knocking  on  their  doors. 

You  would  think  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  you  can  show  him 
page  after  page  of  Classified  ads 
of  the  very  kind  he  should  be 
using  you’d  have  proof  enough 
that  he  should  be  in  the  paper 
every  day.  “Here’s  your  market¬ 
place,’’  you  could  well  say. 
“These  hundreds  of  advertisers 
aren’t  investing  their  promotion 
dollars  with  us  because  they  love 
us.  And  they  wouldn’t  continue 
using  us  if  they  didn’t  get  re¬ 
sults.’’ 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
kind  of  seat-of-the-pants  selling 
that  most  Classified  salesmen 
have  to  use.  It’s  usually  all 
they’ve  got.  Their  selling  kit 
includes  a  scratch  pad,  some 
order  blanks  and  today’s  Classi¬ 
fied  section.  Maybe  a  layout. 
Mayl)e  some  copy  suggestions. 

lIouM'huId  Facts 

Let’s  add  something  to  that 
kit: 

A  readership  study  by  major 
classifications — broken  down  by 
age,  education,  number  of  people 
in  household,  presence  of  chil¬ 
dren,  occupational  group  and 
income.  Add  to  it  newspapers 
received  and,  “did  you  read  Clas¬ 
sified  in  the  last  .30  days?’’ 

This  kind  of  research  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Con¬ 
tinuing  Consumer  Audit  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Timen 
Marketing  Research  Depart¬ 
ment. 

From  a  total  sample  of  190,000 
households,  you  come  up  with 
some  pretty  strong  facts,  which 
if  they  were  to  be  provable  in 
terms  of  the  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  some  of  our  com- 


and  Bulletin 

peting  media  and  were  then  used 
with  the  verve  and  know-how 
that  radio,  tv  and  outdoor  sales 
staffs  seem  to  generally  possess, 
we’d  really  l»e  out  fighting  for 
business. 

This  particular  survey  brings 
out  three  main  factors  of  Classi¬ 
fied  ad  readership  that  ought  to 
delight  anylwdy  who’s  interested 
in  mass  marketing:  the  greatest 
readership  group  comprised  per¬ 
sons  (a)  under  3.1,  who  were 
(b)  skilled  workers,  and  (c)  who 
had  incomes  from  $.^,000  to 
$8,000.  They  also  had  children 
lx*tween  <5  and  17. 

It  just  so  happens  that  these 
categories  represented  the  big¬ 
gest  chunk  of  the  sample.  Not 
bad  material  for  a  Monday 
morning  sales  meeting  if  related 
to  the  staff  properly  and  in  turn 
translated  into  meaningful  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  potential  advertiser 
— presented  by  a  salesman  who 
can  turn  the  percentages  into 
easily  visualized  prospects. 

Story  in  Percentages 

From  this  study,  we  find  that 
27'r  of  the  respondents  con¬ 
sulted  Classified  before  buying 
a  new  car;  38%  }>efore  buying  a 
used  car;  47%  Itefoie  looking 
for  a  job;  ,')6%  Itefore  renting  a 
house.  Of  the  total  sample,  59% 
had  read  Classified  advertising 
in  the  past  .30  days.  ’I'he  only 


GLEN  HURT  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  succeeding  Roscoe  Gil¬ 
lespie,  who  retired  Sept.  I  after 
41  years  service  on  the  paper.  Hurt 
had  been  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  since  October,  1965. 


area  in  the  sample  without  sig¬ 
nificant  response  was  the  over 
$15,000  income  group,  followed 
by  the  one-person  households 
and  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  occupation  group.  Maybe 
the  low  readership  and  slight 
ad-placing  activity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  occupation 
category  is  a  strong  factor  in 
the  high  sales  resistance  of  this 
group.  They  don’t  read  or  use 
Classified  much  themselves,  as 
indicated  in  this  study  at  least; 
so  they’re  possibly  less  inclined 
to  be  motivated  toward  using 
something  with  which  they’re 
not  personally  familiar — even 
though  you  CAN  show  that  the 
greatest  potential  prospects — the 
under  35,  $5,000-$8,000,  skilled 
worker,  children  between  6  and 
17  group — who  represented  the 
largest  groups  in  this  large 
sampling  would  also  represent 
the  prime  markets  in  the  areas 
surveyed. 

Buyers  .4re  Smarter 

We  need  more  information  like 
this.  We’re  now  talking  to 
smarter  buyers,  tougher  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  agency  people 
who  want  a  lot  more  than  a  rate 
card  and  your  latest  circulation. 
They  want  the  same  kind  of 
facts  on  which  to  base  intelligent 
buying  decisions  that  they  get 
from  everyone  else. 

Unfortunately,  to  take  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  statistics  to 
your  local  accounts  doesn’t  seem 
to  work  too  well.  The  prospect 
says,  “That’s  fine  for  Oklahoma 
City,  but  what  about  us  here  in 
Tulsa?” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  been  working  with  the  idea 
of  gathering  new  information  on 
Classified — and  possibly  ar¬ 
ranging  that  a  pilot  research 
project  be  set  up  and  then  passed 
along  to  interested  newspapers. 
This  would  give  us  local  uni¬ 
formity  and  national  strength. 
Chances  are  very  good  that  pat¬ 
terns  would  emerge  showing 
((uite  similar  situations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  One  step  toward 
the  future  of  Classified  when  it 
might  one  day  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  our  national  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  Not  to  mention  the  Yellow 
Pages? 

Our  thanks  to  CAM  Ed  Stan¬ 
ley  in  Oklahoma  City  for  send¬ 
ing  us  this  valuable  information. 

• 

Into  a  Supermarket 

Danbury,  Conn. 

By  Jan.  1,  1969,  the  Danbury 
Xeu’s-Tirnes,  an  Ottaway  news¬ 
paper,  expects  to  be  in  a  new 
plant  and  in  offset  production.  A 
building  now  occupied  by  a 
supermarket  will  be  renovated 
for  the  29,000-circulation  daily 
and  a  five-unit  Goss  metro  press 
will  be  installed. 


12  Newspaper 
Markets  Get 
Thom  McAn  Ads 

Newspapers  in  12  markets 
across  the  nation  are  running 
the  new  Thom  McAn  Women’s 
Shoes  advertising  campaign 
created  by  Muller,  Jordan  & 
Herrick  ad  agency. 

A  highlight  of  the  campaign 
is  the  placement  of  four  Specta- 
Color  ads  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
Boston  Globe,  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch.  Rotogravnire  color  ads 
have  been  scheduled  in  11 
locally-edited  Sunday  magazines 
and  seven  newspapers  will  get 
black-and-white  ROP  ads.  ,411 
the  ads  have  space  reserved  for 
store  listings. 

The  ads  provide  coverage  of 
more  than  half  of  Thom  McAn’s 
retail  outlets.  They  are  designed 
to  sell  the  young  suburban 
housewife  who  is  now  a  Thom 
McAn  customer  in  500  shopping 
centers. 

In  so  doing  the  agency  has 
prepared  ads  that  express  a 
feeling  of  youthfulne.ss,  excite¬ 
ment  and  quality  of  the  shoes 
and  its  stores  themselves.  “We 
think  that  no  matter  what  she’s 
buying,”  says  Ed  Chasins, 
MJ&H  account  supervisor,  “this 
woman  wants  to  indulge  herself, 
enjoy  herself,  live  better,  like 
herself  better.  We  expect  this 
young  woman  to  find  her  own 
self-image  in  these  ads.” 

The  campaign,  he  said,  is  a 
continuation  of  Thom  Mc.An’s 
marketing  approach  begun  about 
12  years  ago  which  is  based  on 
identifying  and  profiling  sepa¬ 
rate  customer  groups,  and 
shaping  promotion  specifically  to 
each  one. 

• 

Classified  Manager 
Conducts  Ad  Class 

Los  Angeles 

“Newspaper  and  Print  Media 
Advertising”  will  be  offered 
this  fall  by  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Extension,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  UCLA  campus. 
Robert  M.  Kozek,  national  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  in¬ 
struct  the  class. 

The  course  will  offer  creative 
and  practical  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  and  print  media  adver¬ 
tising  and  will  analyze  success¬ 
ful  retail,  national  and  classified 
campaigns.  Additional  class  ses¬ 
sions  will  cover  evaluation  and 
selection  of  the  newspaper  or 
printed  medium,  the  job  of  the 
ad  man,  rates,  the  preparation 
of  effective  ads,  the  use  of  color, 
advertising  agencies,  and  news¬ 
paper  and  media  services. 
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Copley  Newspapers 
publish  17  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 
and  Illinois. 

San  Diego,  California 

The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 

Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Union 

Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 

Springfield,  Illinois 

Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 

The  RinR  of  Truth 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


*CopleyColor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyColor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 


Reuters  Expands 
For  U.S.  Coverage 


“There  won’t  be  any  gim¬ 
micks,  just  competent,  thorough, 
hard  news  coverage  of  events 
and  developments  in  the  United 
States  .  . 

These  were  the  words  used  by 
an  executive  of  Reuters,  the 
British  news  agency,  in  char¬ 
acterizing  the  “entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  news  gathering  opera¬ 
tion”  now  in  process  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  development  via  newly 
appointed  staff  correspondents 
and  a  net  of  "stringers” 
thioughout  the  nation. 

The  definition  of  coverage 
was  given  by  Brian  R.  Horton, 
a  deputy  managing  editor,  who, 
with  Julian  Bates,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  for  news  and 
sales  in  North  .4merica,  gave 
a  preliminary  report  of  the 
news  agency’s  expansion  prog- 
less. 

Horton,  in  New  York  from 
Reuters’  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  help  implement  new 
operational  policies  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  dissolution  of  the  Reu¬ 
ters-Associated  Press  news  ex¬ 
change  agreement  (E&P,  July 
22),  noted:  “We  welcome  the 
change,  the  time  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  opei-ation  had  come; 
we’ve  got  a  good  product  to 
market  and  we’re  confident  of 
success.” 

Sales  Drive  Planned 

Bates,  lesident  in  New  York 
since  1951  first  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  then  from  1961,  editor. 
North  American  Services,  said 
that  not  only  would  coverage 
be  strengthened,  but  so  too 
would  the  British  agency’s  driv'e 
for  new  subscribers  among 
American  newspap«>rs. 

The  day  for  Reuters  to  go  it 
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alone  in  the  U.S.  came  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  On  that  date  AP’s 
‘A’  wire  ceased  its  flow  of  news 
leflecting  the  multitude  of  hap¬ 
penings  covered  coast  to  coast 
by  the  .4merican  agency’s  huge 
team  of  newsmen.  Discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  AP  service  ended 
an  agreement  dating  back  to 
World  War  I.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  pact  Reuters  would  sup¬ 
ply  news  from  the  British  Isles 
in  return  for  the  .4P  supplying 
news  from  the  United  States. 
Each  agency  was  free  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  other’s  news  in 
countries  other  than  that  in 
which  it  was  gathered. 

$51  Million  Spt'nl 

Reuters  staff  rewrote  story 
leads,  added  information  gath¬ 
ered  by  its  own  newsmen,  and 
changed  copy  styles  making 
them  conform  to  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  Reuters  news 
file.  Working  with  AP,  the 
British  agency  was  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  direct  and  de¬ 
tailed  staff  coverage  of  the  wide 
U.S.  scene.  While  the  agency 
moved  its  correspondents  around 
the  U.S.  to  cover  major  news 
breaks,  the  link  with  AP  allowed 
it  to  place  main  emphasis  on 
the  reporting  and  news  hand¬ 
ling  of  staff  men  manning  bu- 
leaus  in  Washington,  New  York 
and  at  the  United  Nations. 

However,  on  July  18,  a  brief 
announcement  *listributed  by 
both  news  agencies  spelled  the 
end  of  a  successful  relationship, 
saying:  “Each  organization  will 
make  its  own  arrangements  for 
gathering  news  in  England  and 
the  United  States  respectively.” 

AP’s  general  manager,  Wes 
Gallagher,  told  E&P:  “Over  the 
years  the  value  of  news  from 
the  United  States  has  increased. 


Also,  it’s  costing  more  cash  to 
cover  the  U.S.  Last  year  we 
spent  $51  million  on  a  world 
wide  basis  on  news  gathering. 
Reuters  spent  approximately 
$12  million  ...  we  asked  the 
Reuters  management  to  pay  a 
tlifferential.  They  decided  not 
to  do  so,  preferring  instead  to 
increase  their  own  staff  cover¬ 
age  from  the  U.S.” 

(In  addition  to  news  from  its 
own  correspondents,  the  AP 
had  been  receiving  news  with¬ 
out  charge  from  Reuters  but 
had  been  purchasing  it  from 
Britain’s  Press  Association,  the 
latter  organization  owning  42 
percent  of  Reuters.  The  AP  ar¬ 
rangement  with  PA  in  London 
will  be  continued.) 

Reviewing  this  backgrountl, 
neither  Horton  nor  Bates  indi¬ 
cated  that  any  discord  existed 
between  the  managements  of 
either  news  agency.  It  was  a 
matter  of  hard  cash,  not  hard 
feelings.  However,  both  Reuters 
executives  declined  to  comment 
as  to  the  size  of  the  assessment 
.4P  had  sought  from  the  British 
agency. 

Instead,  they  noted  that  their 
expansion  plans  in  the  U.S. 
would  cost  “well  over  a  million 
<lollars  annually  in  terms  of 
pure  reporting.”  And  to  this 
sum  could  be  added  substantial 
costs  involved  in  beefing  up  the 
sales  force  w’hich  in  addition  to 
newspapers  will  lie  seeking  con¬ 
tracts  with  American  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

N»ni  Gonipelilive  Area 

Currently,  Reuters  serves  65 
subscribers  in  the  U.S.  and  with 
its  new  policies  has  become  the 
only  non-American  global  news 
agency  covering  this  country 
with  its  own  staff.  The  British 
newsmen  would  not  make  pro¬ 
jections  as  to  how  many  sub¬ 
scribers  they  expect  to  sign  up 
in  the  near  future,  saying  only, 
“we’ve  had  many  expressions  of 
interest  from  U.S.  media  now 
that  it’s  known  we  are  really 


giving  our  operation  here  muscle 
and  breadth.” 

Horton  said  that  it  was  not 
Reuters  intention  to  compete  on 
local  American  stories,  particu-  ‘ 
larly  with  the  state  services  of 
AP  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  But  the  growing  team  of  ! 
Reuters  correspondents  will  be 
fully  involved,  it  was  stated,  i 
with  “all  significant  U.S.  cover¬ 
age,  the  material  they  originate 
here  going  out  to  American 
subscribers  together  with  our 
global  report.” 

Newly  appointed  as  North 
American  news  editor  is  Alan 
Paterson.  He  was  formerlj 
night  news  editor  at  the  London 
headquarters  office  and  before 
that  a  senior  correspondent  in 
Europe  and  South  America. 
Seven  new'  correspondents  have 
already  been  added  to  the  35 
now  in  the  U.S.  New'  York  and 
Washington  Bui-eaus  are  being 
strengthened  and  new's  bureaus 
have  been  opened  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  Miami.  The 
agency  plans  to  open  offices  in 
Atlanta,  Boston  and  either  Dal¬ 
las  or  Houston  next  year. 

Reuters’  Mid  West  bureau  is 
located  in  the  office  of  the  Chi- 
cdffu  Tribune  w'here  Ronald 
Batchelor,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Caribbean  Bureau,  has  been  as¬ 
signed.  From  Stockholm,  where 
he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau,  Sam 
Hall  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Miami  operation.  For  the  West 
Coast  bureau,  John  Stevens  is 
filing  from  an  office  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  building, 
following  an  assignment  in  Al¬ 
geria.  The  strenthening  of  the 
New  York  staff  is  still  not  com¬ 
plete,  although  Colin  Gibson,  a 
Paris  correspondent  has  been 
moved  in.  In  Washington  John 
(Pat)  Heffernan  has  been 
named  chief  representative.  He 
is  lieing  succeeded  as  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  by  Sidney  W’eiland 
who  until  recently  was  head  of 
Reuters  Moscow  bureau. 

.Another  significant  change 
made  necessary  by  Reuters’  ex¬ 
pansion  concerns  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  exclusive  rights  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  agency’s  material 
w'est  of  Chicago.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  end  Nov.  1,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bates,  the  agency 
may  sell  the  service  independ¬ 
ently. 

Both  British  executives  seemed 
particularly  sorry  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  being  concluded. 

It  w'as  an  important  milestone 
in  Reuters  American  develop¬ 
ment  when  in  1944  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  chief.  Colonel  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick  decided  to  take  the 
service  giving  Reuters  identi¬ 
fication  in  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  newspapers  in  the  raid  ' 
west.  The  Reuters  file  was  dis¬ 
tributed  West  of  Chicago  by 
CTPS  (Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service). 
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TheWall  Street  journal  point,  useful. Timely  and 

doesn’t  look  like  other  timesavincr, 
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our  own. The 
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under  the  news,  behind 
it  and  beyond  it.  We  find 
out  why  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  is  happening. 

Then  we  put  it  down 
the  way  business  people 
want  it  —  crisp,  to  the 


that  has  anything 
to  do  with  husi- 
^  '  ness.  Across  the 
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I-  .,  ..  the  world.  News 
of  markets,  mer- 
-  chandising,  cor- 
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taxes,  labor.  Any¬ 
thing.  Anywhere. 

It’s  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
It’s  the  hard  way.  It  takes 
the  world’s  largest  stafi  of 
business-news  reporters, 
deskmen  and  editors.  But 
it  helps  to  give  you  a  head 
start  in  business  every  busi¬ 
ness  day. 

We  make  sure  the  orig- 
inal  Wall  Street  journal 
stays  original. 
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Dr.  Danielson  Heads 
J-School  Association 


Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  Wayne  A.  Danielson, 
dean  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  journalism  school  who 
is  at  the  University  of  Texas 
during  the  1967-68  academic 
year  as  a  visiting  professor,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  AASDJ’s  membership  is 
limited  to  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  in  the  U.S. 
accredited  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Dr.  Danielson’s  election  took 
place  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  AASDJ  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder.  His  12-month  term 
coincides  with  the  1967-68  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  Dr. 
William  Hall  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  vicepresident,  and  Prof. 
Elmer  F.  Beth  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


Members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  Drs.  Meri'ill 
Samuelson  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  Robert  Muiphy  of 
the  Univei'sity  of  Kentucky  and 
Quintus  Wilson  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  Virginia. 

Prof.  H.  Eugene  (lootlwin  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
was  elected  to  a  two-year  term 
on  the  American  Council  on 
Education  foi-  Journalism,  the 
accrediting  organization. 

Institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  whose  schools  or  tlepart- 
ments  of  journalism  were  ac¬ 
cepted  for  membership  in  the 
AASDJ  at  the  meeting  are  the 
University  of  Utah,  University 
of  Southern  California,  North 
Texas  State  Univeisity,  Texas 
Christian  University,  San  F’er- 
nando  Valley  State  College  and 
San  Francisco  State  College. 

The  AASDJ,  founded  in  1917, 
is  an  academic  organization 
generally  devoted  to  improving 
standards  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Currently  there 
ai’e  r).T  member  schools. 
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Dr.  Wayne  A.  Danielson 


The  organizutiun  also  sup- 
jiorts  scholarly  publications, 
fosters  research  and  discusses 
new  methods  in  teaching  and 
curriculum. 

A  native  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
Danielson  joined  the  faculty  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1959  and  was 
named  dean  in  1964.  He  for¬ 
merly  taught  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  is  a  research  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  UNC  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science. 

Danielson  received  the  B.A. 
degree  in  journalism  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  and 
the  M.A.  in  journalism  from 
Stanford  Univeisity,  where  he 
obtained  a  Ph.D.  in  mass  com¬ 
munication  research. 

He  is  on  the  editorial  board 
of  Joii  rtidlinHi  Quarterly.  He 
edited  the  first  four  volumes  of 
Journalism  .Abstracts,  a  sum¬ 
mary  collection  of  M.A.,  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  theses  in  journalism 
and  mass  communication  from 
196:{  to  1966. 

Danielson  worked  as  reporter 
and  r«‘search  manager  for  the 
Sail  Jane  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
.Weirx  for  a  year.  He  served  as 
consultant  to  the  Pliiladeliiliia 
hiquirer  on  general  research 
liroblems  for  six  years  and  has 
lieen  a  consultant  on  automa¬ 
tion  to  Perry  Publications. 
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Hart  Asks 
For  Inquiry 
On  Thomson 

Washingto.n 

.Kt  the  request  of  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  -Monopolv 
Subcommittee,  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  looking  into  the  pos¬ 
sible  antitrust  implications  of 
the  sale  of  the  Brush-Moore 
newspapers  to  the  Thomson 
Newspaper  Group. 

Senator  Hart  was  tipped  off 
to  the  deal  while  it  was  being 
negotiated  and  wrote  to  the 
Justice  Department  immediately 
suggesting  an  investigation.  The 
Department’s  inquiry,  however, 
was  not  undertaken  until  after 
the  Thomson  purchase  of  the 
Brush-Moore  group  was  an¬ 
nounced  (E&P,  Aug.  26). 

In  accordance  with  its  fixed 
policy,  the  Justice  Department 
refused  to  make  any  comment 
upon  a  matter  which  is  under 
investigation. 

('.uncenlraliun  of  Power 

Senator  Hart’s  request  for  a 
probe  reflected  his  concern  over 
concentration  of  economic  power, 
whether  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  or  other  businesses.  He 
sees  dang(‘r  to  a  competitive 
free  enterjirise  .system  in  the 
dominance  of  large  industrial 
corporations.  fuither  reason 
for  the  Senator’s  refiuest  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  Brush 
Moore  papers  are  area  competi¬ 
tors  of  papers  in  the  Thomson 
Group,  a  situation  that  could 
create  non-competitive  condi¬ 
tions  not  sanctioned  by  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Senator  Hart’s  committee 
already  has  held  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  into  the  economic  and  com- 
lietitive  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  Failing  Newspaper 
.-Vet,  introduced  by  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  of  Arizona,  which 
would  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  joint  operating  agreements 
between  newspapers,  one  of 
which  was  financially  unsound. 
These  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
be  resumed  in  December,  when 
the  Thomson-Brush-Moore  sale 
is  to  he  consummated.  No  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  reached  as  to 
whether  witnesses  will  lie  called 
to  testify  regarding  that  trans¬ 
action. 

What  the  Department  of 
Justice  wants  to  find  out  is 
whether  the  Thomson  accummu- 
lation  of  newspaper  properties 
in  the  U.S.  was  achieved  with¬ 
out  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 
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CARTOONING 


‘Develop  the  Craft; 
Learn  from  Others’ 

By  Edwanl  Rapelti 

This  article  is  the  second  part  of  a  feature  on  getting  started 
and  dei'eloping  a  career  in  editorial  cartooning.  Last  week  Tom 
Darcy  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  offered  some  "foot-in- 
the  door”  tips.  This  week,  Darcy  and  Wayne  Stayskal,  Chicago’s 
.American ,  comment  on  developing  the  craft.  Darcy  and  Stayskal, 
both  in  their  .tO's  represent  the  younger  generation  of  political 
cartoonists.  Both  have  been  syndicated  u'ithin  the  last  year. 


When  Wayne  Stayskal  joined 
the  American  10  years  apo  he 
had  no  intention  of  becominp:  an 
editorial  cartoonist.  “I  wanted 
to  do  layouts  in  the  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “Only  after  being 
here  a  while  did  I  get  interested 
in  the  field.  The  simple  fact  it 
is  a  tough  field  to  enter  discour¬ 
aged  me,  at  first,  from  even 
making  an  attempt.” 

Stayskal  maintains  that  local 
cartoons  are  the  key  to  gaining 
a  foothold  in  the  field.  “Any  edi¬ 
tor  can  have  his  pick  from  the 
syndicates,  and  usually  doesn’t 
want  to  pay  a  full-timer  to  do 
the  very  same  type  of  cartoon. 
But  this  same  editor  might  con¬ 
sider  hiring  someone  to  do  local 
cartoons. 

“Many  of  us  start  out  doing 
art  chores  and  locals,  then  mix¬ 
ing  in  national  and  international 
stuff.  The  smaller  papers  us¬ 
ually  are  the  source  of  cartoon¬ 
ists  who  move  up  to  large  dail¬ 
ies. 

“A  beginner  in  this  business 
will  need  a  sympathetic  editor, 
because  his  first  attempts,  like 
mine,  are  usually  pretty  bad. 
He  should  look  at  what  many 
others  are  doing  to  study  and 
learn,  but  never  copy. 

Competent  Advice 

“One  thing  you  have  to  watch 
for  is  getting  to  a  point  where 
you  think  your  judgment  is 
always  correct.  You  have  to  be 
free  to  express  your  owm  ideas 
in  your  own  way,  but  you’ll 
always  need  competent  advice 
from  others,”  Stayskal  says. 

“I  also  must  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  professional  art 
training.  An  idea  may  be  99 
percent  of  a  cartoon  but  that 
one  percent  left  delivers  the 
message  to  the  reader. 

“The  greatest  help,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  first  hand  counsel 
of  a  working  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  In  my  own  case  I  was  lucky 
to  have  someone  like  Vaughn 
Shoemaker  (American’s  chief 
cartoonist)  to  advise  me.  I 
learned  more  from  him  than  I 
would  have  in  10  years  of  grop¬ 
ing  and  discovering  for  myself.” 
24 


Darcy  comments 

Once  the  editorial  cartoonist 
has  arrived  he  must  work  to 
develop  his  craft  to  the  ultimate, 
says  Tom  Darcy.  Darcy  gave  us 
his  personal  guidelines  to  this 
end: 

“You  must  go  into  this  field 
with  the  i<lea  that,  someday,  you 
want  to  be  the  very  best.  Or 
more  importantly — you  want  to 
be  as  good  as  you  possibly  can. 
Talent  is  nothing  more  than 
hard  work — that  little  extra 
effort  over  a  long  period  makes 
a  difference. 

“Once  you’ve  learned  all  the 
cliches  in  this  business  forget 
them!  If  you  feel  you  must,  de¬ 
velop  your  own  or  give  old  ones 
a  new  twist.  I  feel  it’s  best  to 
develop  a  gimmick  with  each 
new  effort,  otherwise  you  bore 
your  readers.  I  try  anything 
new  if  there  is  any  merit  in  the 


final  outcome.  (Sometimes  I’ll 
use  a  caption  of  one  or  two 
words,  other  times  I’ll  use  four 
lines.)  If  it  hasn’t  been  done, 
DO  IT,  and  don’t  worry  about 
the  200  guys  who’ll  say  ‘Hey, 
you  can’t  do  that!’  Once  you  try 
something  new,  the  next  time 
it’s  that  much  easier.  Stay  away 
from  shopworn  symbols,  espe¬ 
cially  those  identified  with  other 
cartoonists.” 

Darcy  also  advocates  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  “tools”  as 
well  as  with  ideas.  “Don’t  limit 
yourself  to  grease  pencil.  More 
and  more  guys  are  using  tone 
sheets.  If  you  want  contrast  you 
can  buy  tone  that  graduates 
from  10  percent  to  90  percent 
black.  Mix  it  up  with  brush  and 
pen  to  find  out  which  suits  you 
be.st — it  will  probably  be  both, 
when  you  need  it. 

I  feel  that  most  of  your  ener¬ 
gies  should  l)e  put  into  the 
IDE.A.  A  rough  should  be  quick 
and  simple,  and  shouldn’t  take 
longer  than  three  minutes  once 
the  idea  is  developed,  (The  edi¬ 
tor  will  understand  that  you  will 
put  your  heart  and  soul  into 
the  finished  art.  Why  be  apolo¬ 
getic?) 

Darcy,  agreeing  with  Stay¬ 
skal,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  with  what  the  top 
cartoonists  are  doing.  “You’ll 
learn  more  from  them  than  you 
ever  will  by  being  enchanted 
with  your  own  fancies.”  He  also 
recommends  starting  a  clip  file 
of  pictures,  cartoons,  gags,  etc., 
emphasizing  that  a  strong  gim¬ 
mick  can  be  changed  to  fit  al- 


Wayne  Stayskal 

most  any  issue. 

Darcy  concludes  with  a  list  of 
“things  to  keep  in  mind:” 

•  “Decide  right  off  whether 
you’re  a  liberal,  conservative, 
moderate  or  an  independent 
with  no  fixed  opinions. 

•  “Seek  out  papers  that  re¬ 
flect  your  own  thinking.  Also, 
be  prepared  to  find  out  that 
you’re  wrong  90  percent  of  the 
time  until  you’ve  matured 
enough  to  recognize  the  gray 
areas. 

•  “Read,  Read,  Read — maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  books 
w’hich  cover  the  full  range  of 
opinion. 

•  “Ask  questions  and  try  new 
ideas.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  fall 
flat  on  your  face  because  it’s 
really  the  only  way  to  learn.  Be 
too  cautious,  and  you’ll  be  medi¬ 
ocre. 

•  “Take  risks — be  it  the 
frown  of  a  particular  group  of 
readers  or  the  publisher  (not 
too  often,  please).  Expect  ad¬ 
verse  reaction,  it’s  part  of  the 
business.  The  trick  is  to  space 
your  ‘risks’  whenever  possible. 

•  “Train  yourself  to  think 
differently.  We  had  a  game  in 
art  school  where  we  listed  100 
characters,  100  accessories  and 
100  places.  Then  we’d  randomly 
pick  one  from  each  group,  end¬ 
ing  up  with  something  like  .  .  . 
a  monkey,  a  potted  palm,  in  a 
church.  The  gimmick  was  to 
come  up  with  a  caption.  It  was 
a  lot  of  fun  and  damn  good 
training. 

•  “Be  dissatisfied  wdth  your 
own  work. 

•  “For  heaven’s  sake,  go  to 
art  school  first  and  get  a  solid 
background  in  advertising  art  or 
general  illustration — something 
to  fall  back  on  if  things  don’t 
work  out  for  you.  Being  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  is  somew’hat 
like  being  a  glassblower  .  .  • 
you  won’t  find  jobs  listed  in  the 
New  York  Times  classified.” 

(Comments  on  these  and  other 
subjects  related  to  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  and  general  illustration, 
are  welcome. — Editor.) 


'  I  SOLE/VVNLX  SWEAR  TO  TBLb  "mE  MANAbEO  NEWS,  THE  UiHOLE 
MAWA6E0  NEWS,  ANP  N0THIM6  &UT  THE  MANAOEO  NEWS,  50  HELP 
/RE  ROBERT  /VkNAAAARA." 
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(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


too  loose! 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100®/o  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  bj-ake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation, this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now  m  h  hhi 

in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe 
builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.Y.  54,  N.Y.  I  I  HiM 
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Adding  the  extra  light  touch 


V. 


ity  lltiHard  It.  I'uyUtr 

Kdilttrial  ('.oii>ultunl 

liilt-rnalioiial  ('.orp. 

Imaninatioii  is  the  brisht  key  to  a))pealin}>:  layout. 

Nothing  foniplieated  is  iieeessaiy.  A  simple  ap))roach 
such  as  that  used  under  the  head  “Lipht  Side  of  News” 
will  do  it. 

It  was  built  aiound  thiee  brifihts.  In  the  first,  Chi¬ 
cago  bc'^an  in  August  to  jn-epare  for  winter.  In  the 
middle,  a  mouse  stomjjed  into  a  county  lK)ard  meetinK- 
In  the  thir<l,  a  man  named  Waters  jjot  in  hot  water  for 
throwinn  scaUlinp  water  at  a  customer. 

Two  of  the  briphts  are  nine  lines  deej).  The  third  is 
12.  Some  news  editors  would  sweat  three  lines  out  of 
the  lonp  one. 

Their  defense  would  Ik*  that  equal  lenpth  would  pive 
the  packape  additional  come-hither.  Not  so.  V'aiiation 
in  de))th — offhand  informality — is  an  asset  here. 

Then,  the  final  touch:  Si)read  the  three  columns  of 
type  across  four  columns  of  space.  .Anchor  the  packape 
in  a  bottom  corner.  It  will  pi'ab  the  rea<ler. 

The  nee(i  for  somethinp  different  froni  the  day-to- 
day  look  is  a  real  one.  Too  many  newspapers  are  ob- 
se.s.sed  with  an  iirpe  to  cram  eveiy  apate  line  of  space 
with  cosmic  sipnificance. 

This  i-efi'eshinp  zephyr  comes  from  the  Colen  ('ounty 
Daily  Timex  of  Chai'leston,  Ill.  It  represents  the  sort 
of  inpenuity  that  causes  peojjle  to  remark,  “Hey,  did 
you  see  those  items  in  the  Daily  Times?”  And  that’s 
what  we  want  people  to  say. 

Simi)ler  but  etjually  effective  is  the  short  with  the 
head  “Snaked!”  It’s  lb  point  on  a  12-point  slup,  two- 
column  width  dropped  into  a  thiee-column  hole.  Apain, 
it’s  anchored  in  a  bottom  corner,  to  accent  the  hot  spot. 
This  is  from  the  Aurora  (111.)  Heacon-Newit. 

Both  layouts  are  fenced  in  with  Ben  Day  devices.  The 
fences  i)iobably  aren’t  necessary.  Functional  layout 
calls  foi-  elimination  of  ever\'thinp  unnecessary — that 
doesn’t  i)erform  a  needed  service.  Borders,  except  for 
makinp  extra  work  in  the  comjwsinp  room,  I’arely  per¬ 
form  one. 

Mapazines  lonp  apo  leai'iied  they  could  cash  in  by 
tellinp  current-edition  readers  of  the  poodies  to  be 
found  in  the  next  edition.  Some  newspapers  also  pro- 


Where  does 
that  green 
stuff  go? 

For  the  answer  to  that  intrig¬ 
uing  question,  watch  Friday’s 
Herald-News. 

Making  its  debut  that  day  is 
a  new  monthly  section.  Focus  on 
Youth.  Although  aimed  at  the 
younger  set,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  reading  for  young  and  old 
alike. 

Included  in  the  first  issue  will 
be  the  article  on  the  green 
stuff.  Watch  for  it! _ 


I  Snaked !  ’ 

i  LOVELL.  Wyo.  (UPl)  —  When  Joseph  Key,  26,  of 

Denver,  spotted  a  rattlesnake  in  a  field  near  here, 

I  he  whipped  out  his  gun  and  fired. 

)  Key  is  in  North  Big  Horn  County  Hospital  recovering 

s  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  leg.  The  snake  got  away.  * 

I 

t'irw  ::t- . -r- . 

mote  upcominp  features  or  special  attractions.  Many 
do  not,  however,  anti  this  is  a  mistake. 

Here  is  an  effective  piece  of  pape-1  promotion.  The 
head  is  a  teaser.  The  jtromotion  text  describes  a  monthly 
youth  mapazine,  cominp  Friday.  The  promotion  art 
shows  the  preen  stuff  beinp  peeled  from  a  billfold.  The 
art  is  a  cut-down  from  a  six  column,  seven  and  one- 
half-inch  zinc  used  on  the  outside  front  cover  of  the 
mapazine. 

The  promotion — art  and  te.xt — is  di’opped  into  a  hole 
2b  picas  wide.  The  text  is  10  point  on  a  10-point  slug. 
It’s  from  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Hernld-Xeivs. 

Studies  show  that  pape-1  i)romotion  pieces  help  circu¬ 
lation.  Some  papers  with  Sunday  editions  use  them  two 
or  three  times  durinp  the  week.  Six-day  papers  should 
use  them,  too. 

But  keep  the  right  touch,  the  light  touch. 


Light  Side  of  News 


Snow? 

Chicago 

Prepares 


CHICAWJ  (UPI)  -  Chicago, 
which  was  buried  ir.  29  Inches 
of  snow  Jan.  27-20,  ordered  80 
snow  plows  Friday. 

TTie  department  nf  streets  and 
sanitation  .said  even  tlie  new 
plows  would  be  no  lielp  If  Chi¬ 
cago  got  another  winter  like  the 
last  <jne. 


Board 

Has 

Visitor 

MAKIfiN  (UPI)  -  A  tiny 
brown  mouse  invaded  a  meet¬ 
ing  Friday  of  tlie  Williamson 
County  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers. 

Commissioners,  engaged  ina 
discussion  on  roads,  grinned  at 
the  mouse  as  it  stood  on  its 
hind  legs.  The  creature  then 
tried  to  climb  a  wall  before 
scurrying  behind  a  filing  cab- 
IneL 


W  alers 
In  Hot 
Water 

CHICAGO  (UPI)  -  lliclard 
Waters  was  in  Imt  water  Fri¬ 
day. 

Waters  and  tlie  health  club  he 
works  for  were  sued  for  $00,000 
by  a  customer  wh'i  alleged  lliat 
Waters  threw  a  bucket  of  scald¬ 
ing  water  on  him  in  tlie  club 
steam  bath. 
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Conducted  By: 
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W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research,  Inc.  | 

i 

Made  In  Consultation  With: 

1  i 

Advertising  Research  Foundation  1 

Purpose: 

To  provide  objective  data  about  the  Philadelphia  market  ’ 

and  the  Philadelphia  daily  and  Sunday  1 

newspapers  serving  that  market 

1 . 

Population  And  Area  Studied: 

i  j 

All  persons  18  years  of  age  and  over  j  \ 

living  in  separate  households  in 

Metropolitan  Philadelphia:  |- 

8-county  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Census; 

Greater  Philadelphia: 

14-county  Philadelphia  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
as  defined  by  the  A.B.C. 

Media  And  Product  Categories  Studied: 

Newspapers,  TV,  automobiles,  appliances,  alcoholic  beverages, 
food,  grocery,  drug  and  personal  products,  cigarettes, 
vacation  and  travel,  stocks  and  bonds 

For  Your  Copy,  Write  Or  Call 

William  F.  Carr,  national  advertising  manager,  | 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101,  Evergreen  2-7600,  1 

or  your  nearest  Million  Market  Newspaper  office:  i 

New  York,  529  Fifth  Avenue,  YUkon  6-3434  j 

Chicago,  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  STate  2-0103 

Detroit,  Northland  Towers,  West,  Southfield,  442-5672  ! 

San  Francisco,  111  Sutter  Street,  DOuglas  2-5422 

Los  Angeles,  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  1-2251  j 

Florida;  The  Leonard  Company,  2212  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  373-5696 

Canada:  American  Publishers'  Representatives,  32  Front  St.  West,  Toronto,  363-1388 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 


The  Weekly  Editor 

STARTED  0\  A  Ti  PE^  RITER 
By  Tom  Hils 

Jensen  Beach,  Fla.  apple  society  of  the  IDOUs. 

Six  years  ago,  Richard  B.  The  plant  is  a  20'  by  30'  build- 
Campbell  took  an  Olympic  port-  ing  and  once  handled  all  the 
able  typewriter,  some  layout  printing  of  the  Mirror  and  the 
sheets  and  a  hand  operated  Pro-  Courier  Highlights.  “We  had  to 
type  headline  machine  borrowed  make  a  decision  in  1965,”  Camp- 
from  a  printer  who  would  give  bell  said.  “Our  newspapers  had 
him  credit — and  started  the  grown  to  the  point  that  the 
Jensen  Beach  Mirror.  17x22  Harris  offset  press  would 

Unjustified  lines  of  type  and  not  handle  the  load.  It  was  either 
what  he  considered  “horrible  buy  a  web  press  or  go  to  a  cen- 
makeup,”  combined  to  give  Jen-  tral  plant  for  printing.” 
sen  Beach  its  first  newspaper,  Campbell  found  that  the  Palm 
an  eight-page  tabloid.  Beach  Post-Times,  with  six  units 

Last  year  The  Mirror  won  of  Goss  Suburban,  offered  a  rate 
nine  Florida  Press  Association  for  printing  that  could  not  be 
awards,  including  firsts  in  fea-  matched  nearby,  so  the  decision 
ture  writing  and  use  of  color;  to  move  to  the  central  plant  was 
second  place  awards  in  original  made. 

column,  advertising  promotion,  Now  the  Jupiter  Courier  has 
outdoor  writing  and  newspaper  its  own  production  plant  with 
promotion;  a  third  place  award  Justowriters  and  headliners 
in  free  enterprise  editorial  and  carrying  the  weight.  The  12,000- 
honorable  mentions  in  adver-  circulation  free  newspaper  is  de- 
tising  idea  and  news  photo.  The  livered  door-to-door  and  by  mail 
newspaper  won  the  second  great-  in  ten  communities  nearby, 
est  number  of  awards  in  the  Operating  under  a  minimum 
weekly  newspaper  competition  personnel  policy  established 
for  that  year.  through  an  experimentation  pro- 

Campbell’s  publishing  field  has  gram  designed  by  Campbell  and 
increased  to  include  the  Indian-  Courier  publisher  Ives  Cary,  a 
town  Press,  purchased  in  March,  partner  in  the  Jupiter  operation, 
1966,  from  Mrs.  Patricia  Gluck-  the  Courier  uses  five  full-time 
ler,  and  a  free  circulation  news-  employees  to  design,  sell,  write 
paper,  the  Jupiter  Courier.  and  make  up  the  average  16- 


MAKEUP  ARTIST — Mrs.  Carol  Pitman,  right,  discusses  a  prospect 
layout  with  Mirror  publisher  Dick  Campbell.  Mrs.  Pitman  handles 
all  ad  layout  for  The  Mirror  and  The  Press  in  the  plant.  She  also 
does  free  art  for  the  publications. 


'I’he  back  office,  a  lO-by-lO-foot  ning.  Haid  handles  all  the  make- 
room,  houses  Campbell’s  desk  up  of  the  Indiantown  Press, 
and  files,  those  of  Haid,  the  ad-  All  employees  of  The  Mirror 
vertising  manager  and  sports  and  Press  are  trained  to  do 
editor,  and  the  bookkeeping  office  double  duty.  They  are  able  to 
of  Mrs.  Campbell.  A  fourth  room  take  photographs,  write  stories, 
is  the  darkroom,  where  all  film  make  up,  set  type  and  handle 
processing  is  handled.  There  is  the  Headliners.  Five  peisons  are 
a  Goodkin  24-inch  pressure  back  qualified  to  work  in  the  dark- 


In  November,  1966,  the  format 
of  the  four-to-six  page  Press 
was  changed  from  full  to  tabloid 
size.  In  the  same  month,  the 
publication  was  awarded  a  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  agriculture  news 
coverage  by  the  FPA — its  first 
state  prize  for  journalistic  ex¬ 
cellence. 

The  entire  newspaper  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Mirror  plant.  A 
part-time  news  reporter,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Todd,  works  two-and- 
one-half  days  a  week  on  news  in 
Indiantown.  Advertising  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Campbell  and  Howard 
Haid,  the  ad  manager. 

Crowded  Quarters 

All  editions  were  originally 
imblished  from  a  plant  so  small 
“w’e  had  to  go  outside  to  change 
our  minds.”  The  offices  of  The 
.Mirror  and  Press  are  in  a  con¬ 
verted  two-car  garage  which  is 
alongside  the  Campbell  home, 
known  to  old-time  residents  as 
the  “Old  Pineapple  Mansion.” 

The  building  has  Spanish 
towers  and  a  cathedral  ceiling, 
two  stories  high,  and  sits  on  a 


page,  full-size  newspaper. 

In  a  fifteen-foot-by-fifty-foot 
area  the  entire  newspaper  is 
produced  to  paste-up  pages 
which  are  shot  into  negative 
form  and  printed  by  the  Post- 
Times. 

The  small  plant  includes  a 
darkroom,  mailing  room  and  all 
layout,  makeup,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  bookkeeping  in  small 
five-foot  by  ten-foot  cubicles  and 
one  large  makeup  room. 

Polaroids 

Publisher  Cary  utilized  pre¬ 
screened  Polaroid  photos  for 
paste-down  and  uses  a  4x5  Tri-X 
film  pack  for  group  pictures, 
making  contact  prints. 

The  Mirror  plant  was  designed 
to  utilize  the  space  in  four  areas 
comprising  600  square  feet. 
When  the  printing  was  taken  to 
a  central  plant,  the  press  was 
moved  to  a  warehouse  and  the 
pressroom  became  the  mailing, 
storage  and  display  typesetting 
room. 

The  newspapers  prepared  for 
printing  are  laid  out  and  pasted 


camera  that  is  responsible  for 
page  negatives,  reverses  and 
contact  screened  negatives.  Mrs. 
Alice  Hickey  handles  the  dark¬ 
room  work. 

Gearing  the  shop  to  handle 
The  Mirror  and  The  Press  has 
been  the  biggest  chore  of  the 
young  staff.  Type  is  set  as  it 
comes  in  the  office.  The  flow  of 
copy  moves  to  wire  baskets  for 
each  division  of  The  Mirror  and 
material  available  for  the  Press 
is  placed  aside.  When  The  Mir¬ 
ror  is  finished  on  Tuesday  night, 
the  Press  gets  a  one-day  makeup. 
By  six  p.m.  on  Wednesdays,  the 
Press  is  on  its  way  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bowman,  a  former 
legal  secretary,  has  been  han¬ 
dling  the  typesetting  for  the 
Mirror  plant  for  the  past  two 
years.  She  has  studied  the  Justo¬ 
writers  to  a  point  that  she  is 
able  to  set  a  small  story  as  she 
takes  it  over  the  telephone. 
Longer  stories  are  taken  in 
shorthand  and  written  after¬ 
ward. 

Advertising  and  some  page 
makeup  is  handled  by  Mrs.  Carol 
Pitman.  The  actual  page  makeup 


room.  Thus,  when  someone  is  ill 
or  the  work  load  is  heavy,  the 
staff  can  handle  the  production. 

Mail-Away  Edition 

The  largest  edition  of  the  year 
in  The  Mirror  plant  is  the  an¬ 
nual  mail-away  edition,  which 
is  printed  with  four-color  pic¬ 
tures  and  color  advertising. 
Package  sales  of  the  edition 
boost  the  circulation  up  to  20,000 
from  the  regular  3,000  plus  that 
of  The  Mirror.  Public  acceptance 
has  been  great.  This  year,  a  48- 
page  edition  featured  two  four- 
color,  full  page  pictures.  One 
was  on  the  front  and  one  on  the 
back  of  the  first  section. 

The  edition  sold  out  almost 
immediately  on  the  stands  and 
thousands  were  mailed  to  names 
on  lists  furnished  by  local  resi¬ 
dents.  The  boosted  price  of  20 
cents  per  copy  was  accepted  by 
the  public. 

In  the  special  mail-away  of 
1966,  The  Mirror  won  a  first 
prize  for  best  use  of  color  in  the 
Florida  Press  state  contest. 

“We  believe  in  the  state  and 


hill  overlooking  the  wide  Indian  up  in  the  other  10x20-foot  room,  is  the  job  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  national  contests,  for  it  lets  our 
River  and,  in  the  distance,  the  the  “front  office,”  which  also  handles  all  pages  except  the  contemporaries  study  our  prod- 


Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  the  center  houses  the  straight  matter  Justo-  front  page,  which  Mr.  Campbell  uct  and  tell  us  what  we  are 


of  the  early  South  Florida  pine-  writers. 


makes  up  every  Tuesday  eve-  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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ACTIVE 

ARIZONA 

LIVING 


ACTION  MARKET: 

The  near-million  residents  of 
Metro-Phoenix,  where  retail  sales 
are  $1.57  billion  annually,  are 
people-on-the-go.  With  more  than 
30  radio  and  TV  stations  compet 
ing  in  the  Phoenix  area,  the  one 
sure  way  to  reach  Active  Arizonans 
like  Gary  Driggs  is  through  the 
pages  of  The  Arizona  Republic 
and  The  Phoenix  Gazette. 

ACTION  COVERAGE: 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Phoenix  Gazette  daily  reach  8  out 
of  10  Metro-Phoenix  households, 
90%  home  delivered  with  only 
5%  duplication. 

ACTION  COLOR: 

Give  your  ads  added  action  with 
Republic  &  Gazette  color.  Name 
your  plan  —  SpectaColor,  Hi-Fi, 
ROP,  Roto  (Arizona  Magazine  in 
the  Sunday  Republic)  or  comics. 

ACTION  TESTING: 

With  Dual  Market  Testing,  A  and 
B  matched  markets  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  unique  and 
comprehensive  test  of  a  major 
market  of  900,000  Active  Arizo¬ 
nans.  You  get  identical  circulation 
matched  by  income,  race,  age, 
education,  size  of  families,  length 
of  residence  and  home  ownership 
or  rental  status. 

You  match  TWO  homogeneous 
areas  within  ONE  market.  Always 
a  double  check  for  substance  — 
an  in-depth  double  check  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Add  to  this,  merchandising 
assistance,  complete  marketing 
and  economic  information,  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  and  you  have  the 
ideal  test  with  The  Arizona 
Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette. 


makes  metro 

PHOENIX 

a  dynamic  newspaper  market 


Jt  U-  -  w  ****'^7«*  *>  ■> 
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Gary  Driggs,  Ph  D.,  vice  president  of 
planning  for  a  major  Phoenix  financial 
institution,  is  an  on-the-go  Arizonan 
Climbing  rugged  Camelback  Mountain, 
just  minutes  from  his  Phoenix  home, 
is  one  way  he  finds  relaxation.  To 
keep  himseK  informed,  this  Active 
Arizonan  relies  on  newspapers 


Source:  1967  R  &  G  Independent 
Consumer  Survey 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


fSpoCtaColorl  to  aetlvo  Arlsonona 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smitb,  Inc. 


Small  Papers 
Back  Bill  for 
Gov’t  Loans 

Washington 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  to  small  newsjiapers 
— country  weeklies  and  dailies — 
is  pending  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Cunency  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  under  attack  by  some 
opponents  who  see  in  it  a  move 
toward  federal  control  of  the 
country  press  by  trading  sub¬ 
sidies  for  editorial  support  of 
government  policies. 

The  author  of  the  bill,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Wendell  Wyatt,  a  lib¬ 
eral  Oregon  Republican,  em¬ 
phatically  denies  any  such  objec¬ 
tive  and  does  not  believe  it  would 
have  that  result.  He  .states  that 
he  propo.sed  the  legislation  solely 
at  the  instigation  of  newspaper 
publishers  in  his  area.  He  asserts 
that  it  has  no  relationship  to  the 
Failing  Newspaper  Act,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Wyatt  points  out  that  his  bill 
was  introduced  on  February  (5 
whereas  the  Hayden  bill  was  not 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


doing  right  and  wrong,”  Camp¬ 
bell  said.  “The  contests  are  very 
important  to  the  staff,  for  they 
take  the  comments  of  judges  and 
the  copies  of  newspapers  that 
beat  us  in  various  divisions  and 
use  them  to  update  our  methods 
and  make  a  better  looking  prod¬ 
uct.” 

“I  believe  that  the  people  who 
do  not  enter  the  contests  either 
l)elieve  that  they  cannot  learn 
any  more  about  the  business  of 
newspapering,  or  they  just  don’t 
care.  Where  else  can  you  get 
some  top  notch  publishers  to  re¬ 
view  your  product  at  no  cost? 
Where  else  can  you  learn  what 
you  are  doing  wrong,  or  what 
you  are  not  doing  well,  and  not 
have  it  cost  a  mint?” 

This  year  Campbell  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  of  eight  representing 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  Florida.  He  has  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  since  1964  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  association.  In 
November,  The  Mirror  will  be 
host  to  the  state  convention  of 
the  FPA. 


dropped  in  the  Senate  hopper 
until  March  16. 

The  Small  Business  .\ct  of 
19.‘)3,  as  amended,  specifically 
prohibits  loans  to  any  news  or 
editorial  media.  Wyatt  .says  this 
provision  was  put  in  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  Jesse  Jones,  former 
head  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  an 
owner  of  newspapers  in  Texas, 
who  did  not  want  freedom  of 
the  press  to  lie  jeopardized  by 
any  form  of  financial  subsidy. 

Wyatt’s  idea  is  that  financial 
aid  to  small  newspapers  is  one 
wa.v  of  preser\’ing  the  freedom 
of  an  important  segment  of  the 
nation’s  press.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  small  newspapers  should  l>e 
in  a  different  category  than  a 
small  factory  or  a  truck  line. 

Small  newspapers,  according 
to  Wyatt,  have  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  jirivate  financing.  This 
is  especially  true,  he  says,  where 
purchase  financing  is  involved. 
On  a  $100,000  deal,  he  declares, 
a  bank  would  demand  substan¬ 
tial  .security  and  definite  repay¬ 
ment  terms.  If  the  borrower  was 
able  to  come  up  with  only  $60,- 
000  in  tangible  assets  his  chances 
of  getting  the  loan  would  be 
slim. 

Small  Business  .Administra¬ 
tion  financing,  however,  would 
take  into  account  intangible  as¬ 
sets,  such  as  good  will  and  the 
character  and  competency  of  the 
borrower.  It,  too,  would  want 
security  and  specific  repayment 
terms  and  if  there  was  a  default 
could  foreclose  the  same  as  a 
bank  or  mortgage  company. 

“I  don’t  think  that  the  public 
would  stand  for  holding  off  a 
foreclosure  in  order  to  obtain 
favorable  editorial  treatment  of 
federal  government  policies,” 
Wyatt  said.  “Practically,  the 
only  way  a  purchaser  can 
acquire  a  small  newspaper  now 
is  for  the  owner-seller  to  carry 
the  obligation,  and  money  for 
operation  and  expansion  during 
the  often  slow  process  of  build¬ 
ing  to  success  is  virtually  unob¬ 
tainable  from  private  sources.” 

Editors  of  small  newspapers 
in  his  district  explained  their 
problems  to  him,  Wyatt  said, 
and  convinced  him  of  the  need 
for  legislation  to  remedy  the 
situation.  He  has  asked  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee  to  hold  hearings  but  none 
have  been  scheduled. 

Engravers  in  ITXJ 

Bangor,  Me. 

Proofreaders  and  photoen¬ 
gravers  at  the  Bangor  Daily 
Sen  s  have  voted  to  join  Local 
446  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  The  vote  was 
9-0  among  proofreaders  and  2-0 
among  photoengravers.  The  two 
units  were  previously  unaffili¬ 
ated. 


James  J.  Rogers 


Challenge  Seen 
For  Engineers 

Portland,  Ore. 

Newspaper  production  offers  a 
great  challenge  to  trained  engi¬ 
neers,  according  to  James  J. 
Rogers,  newly-appointed  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Oregonian. 

There  also  is  a  great  need  and 
newspapers  offer  a  great  poten¬ 
tial,  he  said  in  comparing  the 
production  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  to  a  giant  labora¬ 
tory. 

Rogers  became  director  of  this 
v'ast  arena  eight  and  a  half 
years  ago  after  he  receiv’ed  his 
engineering  degree  from  Oregon 
State  University.  He  l)ecame  as¬ 
sistant  to  production  manager 
Donald  Newhouse,  who  is  now 
general  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  and  News. 

Part  of  the  newspaper  chal¬ 
lenge  to  engineers  stems  from 
its  complexity,  said  Rogers.  He 
did  not  even  consider  the  field 
until  near  graduation,  when  a 
professor  talked  with  him  and 
suggested  he  give  an  opening 
here  a  try. 

Working  with  Newhouse,  an 
MIT  engineering  graduate, 
Rogers  participated  in  a  series 
of  challenging  activities.  .Among 
these  was  sending  a  112-page 
edition  through  a  press  with  a 
96-page  “maximum”  folder. 

“Don  did  it,”  Rogers  recalled. 
“.And  he  also  found  a  better  way 
to  do  it  the  next  time.” 

During  the  last  two  years  here 
Newhouse  was  business  manager 
as  well  as  production  manager 
and  Rogers  already  had  taken 
over  much  of  the  production 
side. 

Prior  to  his  college  work, 
Rogers  was  an  Air  Force  in¬ 
structor  in  electrical  systems, 
spending  most  of  his  four-year 
tour  of  duty  at  Chanute  Field, 
Illinois. 


.Malotts  Purchase 
Iiileresl  in  Weekly 

BL'RLINGamk,  Calif. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Hillsborough  Boutigue,  a  San 
Francisco  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  serving  Hillsbor¬ 
ough,  Burlingame,  and  parts  of 
San  Mateo,  has  been  i)urchase(l 
by  Gene  E.  Malott,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News. 

Minority  interest  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  Bruce  A.  Raley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boutbiue  since  its 
founding  in  May,  196.5. 

Adele  Renee  Malott,  wife  of 
the  new'  publisher,  has  been 
named  eidtor  of  the  Boutique. 

Malott,  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  a  1955  graduate 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northw'e.stern  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  also  holds  a  master’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Minneajjolis  and 
a  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Since  comideting  his  naval 
service  in  1957,  Malott  has  l)een 
employed  on  several  newspa- 
l)ers.  Mrs.  Malott,  a  1957  grad-  ' 
uate  of  Northwestei  n’s  journal¬ 
ism  school,  served  as  news  co¬ 
ordinator  for  KGB  radio  in  San 
Diego;  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  St.  Paul 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
night  editor  for  the  TlV.sf 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News.  j 

*  *  *  I 

The  Ebb  Tide,  Tiburon,  Cali-  , 

fornia  weekly  newsi)aper,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  John  Luc 
Publishing  Company,  owned  by 
John  and  Nadine  Luc,  of 
Novato. 

The  paper,  which  has  a  circ¬ 
ulation  of  6,22,3,  has  converted 
to  a  paid  subscription  status. 
Charles  and  Eveljm  Abrams 
started  the  new’spaper  out  of 
their  home  six  years  ago. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Intermountain,  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho,  by  Perry  Swisher, 
has  been  consolidated  with  the 
weekly  Idaho  Observer,  Boise. 

Swisher  announced  that  Sam 
Day  Jr.,  Observer  editor,  will 
be  editor  of  the  consolidated 
publication.  Swusher  and  Dwight 
Jensen,  Boise,  will  be  associate 
editors.  Swisher  announced  he 
is  withdrawing  from  politics. 

*  *  * 

The  North  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Journal  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Sacramento  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.,  according  to 
announcement  by  Reinhart 
Knudsen,  SSN  president,  and 
John  T.  Holden  Jr..  Journal 
publisher. 

Sacramento  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  now  operates  nine  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 
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who  thinks 
a  refinery  is  a 
pretty  dull 
place  should  watch 
Marathon  Oil  for 
the  next  10  years 

There  won’t  be  a  dull  day  at 
Marathon’s  three  U.  S.  refineries  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  theme  for 
the  decade  ahead  is  Action... Change 
...Improvement... Expansion.  It’s  all 
part  of  a  newly-launched  10-year 
plan.  Phase  1  will  increase  our 
refining  capacity  more  than  20 
percent  by  late  1969.  What’s  more, 
we’ll  get  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
higher-valued  products  from  every 
barrel  of  crude  oil.  Refining 
efficiency  will  be  stepped  up~and 
operations  will  be  much  more 
flexible.  What’s  the  reason  for  all 
this  effort?  At  one  end,  more  crude 
oil  to  process.  At  the  other,  more 
customers  buying  more  products. 
Marathon  people  don’t  mind  that 
kind  of  pressure  at  all. 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 

PiNOLAY  OHIO 


LOOKING  AHEAD-IN  EXPLORATION  •  PRODUCTION  ‘TRANSPORTATION  •  REFINING  •  MARKETING  ‘RESEARCH 


_he  Washington 
LveningStar; 
he  Sacramento 
Bee, 

he  Minneapolis 
Staf; 

he  Baltimore 
Mews  American, 
he  Milwaukee 
Journal, 
he  Des  Moines 
Register  Tribune, 
all  save  time 
and  money 
remelting 
stereo  metal 
with  a  Kemp 
engineered 
automatic 
remelt  system. 


Do  they  know  something  you  should 
know?  Write  for  brochure  K-30  and 
find  out.  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Dept.  17  , 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061. 


CREATIVE  ENGIIMEEPIIMQ 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Hope  Deferred 

P'lank  B.  Gilbieth,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  Kccnhi!)  Post  and  AVirs  and  Courier,  a.sks 
for  another  blast  at  hopefully  in  the  sense  it  is  hoped, 
and  urges,  “Hojiefully,  you’ll  do  this  soon.” 

I  consider  this  misuse  an  abomination,  as  I  made  clear 
in  Editorial  Workshop  No.  288.  But  I  must  now  say,  in 
all  frankness,  that  I  consider  objections  to  it  a  lost  cause, 
des])ite  its  newness.  I  doubt  that  it  can  have  appeared 
more  than  five  years  ago.  But  it’s  so  pojiular  on  all  levels 
there  is  no  longer  any  use  protesting  against  it.  It  has 
also  found  its  way  into  two  dictionaries,  the  Staiidard 
College  Dictionary  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  and  the  new 
Random  House. 

Soon  after  hearing  from  Mr.  Gilbreth  I  attended  a 
conference  of  university  professors,  most  of  whom  were 
Ph.D.s.  I  noticed  that  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  them, 
addressing  the  assemblage  as  panelists  and  otherwise, 
used  hopefully  in  the  sense  it  is  hoped,  which  means  that 
they  used  it  every  time  they  had  an  opportunity.  As  a 
lowly  B.A.  in  this  highly  educated  company,  I  experienced 
a  warming  sense  of  superiority,  because  whatever  my 
other  areas  of  ignorance  I  know  better  than  to  misuse 
hopefully. 

At  the  same  time,  I  concluded  that  there  is  no  point 
in  objecting  any  longer.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
university  professors  and  Ph.D.s  are  necessarily  the 
final  arbiters  on  usage  or  anything  else.  But  if  we  can¬ 
not  look  to  them  for  a  good  example,  whom  can  we  look 
to?  I  hear  the  misused  hopefully  from  every  platform 
and  medium,  and  the  newspapers  are  particularly  full 
of  it.  So  I  am  ready  to  strike  the  colors  on  this  one. 


Wayward  Words 

The  newest  mannerism,  idiosyncrasy,  or  what-have-you 
that  I  have  noticed  in  usage  since  the  perversion  of  hope¬ 
fully  is  the  use  of  to  after  speak,  where  ordinarily  one 
would  say  on,  about,  or  coneeitiiny. 

An  example:  “Resource  headers  at  the  conference  will 
speak  to  the  theme,  ‘Waging  Peace  in  Southeast  Asia’.” 
My  feeling  is  that  idiom  requires  speak  on. 

This  use  of  to  after  speak  is  not  sheer  accident,  V>ut  is 
traceable,  I  believe,  to  parliamentary  procedure,  where 
often  one  speaks  to  a  motion,  for  example;  that  is,  he 
comments  on  it  while  a  vote  is  pending.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  technical  and  special  use  of  speak  to  (which  we 
ordinarily  use  to  mean  address:  “I  will  speak  to  the 
manager  about  it”).  And  therein  lies  its  seductiveness. 
The  layman  tends  to  be  bemused  by  technical  terms  and 
to  want  to  appropriate  them,  whether  they  suit  the  con¬ 
text  or  displace  perfectly  satisfactorj’  constructions  or 
not. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eliminate  is  often  misused  for  prevent;  what  can  be 
eliminated  must  already  be  present.  “Use  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  eliminate  possible  failures  caused  by  brittle¬ 
ness.”  prevent.  “The  insulation  eliminates  lings  caused 
by  dishes.”  .Again,  prevents. 


“""No.  332 
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I  r  As  a  newspaper  market,  Spokane  —  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  — 
ranks  57th  among  the  important  markets  in  the  U.S.A.  (though,  as  a 
\.  1  ~  metropolitan  area,  it’s  101).  So,  the  next  time  you  measure  markets  by 

Y  metro  area  rankings,  make  an  exception  for  Spokane  —  it’s  “4  times  as 

_ I -  big  as  it  looks”  in  population,  income  and  retail  sales! 

The  Spokane  Market  covers  parts  of  four  states,  contains  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and 
rich  farm  communities.  Spokane  is  the  key  trading  center  of  “ 

this  major  market  —  larger  in  area  than  all  New  England!  -  ' ML 

Sell  ALL  of  this  market  with  the  one-buy  Spokane  Dailies:  •; 
get  95+%  coverage  in  Metropolitan  Spokane  (290,800  pop.);  ' 

88.3%  coverage  in  15  counties  with  515,600  population; 

77.9%  coverage  in  24  counties  with  628,500  population  ;  and  46.3%  coverage 
I  1 1  Hk  in  the  36-county  Spokane  Market  of  1.1  million  people.  Keep  in  mind: 
Pird  I  Spokane  is  a  mighty  big  exception  to  ranking  markets  by  metro  areas  —  and 

li'  Jr+ll-®  can’t  sell  this  “big  one”  with  newspapers  published  300  miles  (or  more) 


Represented  by:  Crcsiner,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Oiinsbee,  liic.;  New  York,  Cbica^^o,  Phila 
delphia,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Sunday  Spokesman- 
Review  carries  Nletro  Sunday  Comics,  Metro  SUND.W  Maga/inc,  This  Week  Magazine. 


If  there%  news  there. 


.v» 


Richard  Wald  Joins 
Whitney  Enterprises 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
C.  Wald  as  vicepresident  of 
Whitcom  Inc.  was  announced 
this  week  by  John  Hay  Whitney, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Wald  was  associated  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  Xew 
York  Herald  Tribune,  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  reporter,  chief  of  bureaus  in 
London  and  Bonn,  national  edi¬ 
tor  and  mafruging  editor.  He  left 
the  Herald  Tribune  when  it  was 
merged  into  World  Journal 
Tribune.  During  the  past  year, 
he  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Whitcom  is  a  new  corporation 
that  has  among  its  major  hold¬ 
ings  Parade  magazine,  Interior 
Design  magazine.  Harvest  Years 
magazine,  ownership  in  the 
International  Herald  Tribune, 
and  two  radio  stations. 

Walter  N.  Thayer  is  president 
of  Whitcom. 

«  «  « 

E.  C.  WiTH.\M,  who  has 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Ohio 
and  Virginia  over  the  last  18 
years,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
at  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle. 

♦  4:  * 

Joan  .McCabe,  a  summer  in¬ 
terne  a  year  ago,  is  now  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  staff  of  the  women’s 
department  at  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  V.  Patton — named 
circulation  director  of  Paddock 
Publications,  16  tri-weeklies  in 
suburban  Chicago.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Whitlock  and  Co.  and 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ca- 
zette. 

*  «  * 

Earl  F.  James — named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waverly  (Ohio)  News 
and  Waverly  Watchnum,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Stan  Spai  lding,  who 

resigned  to  take  another  assign¬ 
ment  in  Columbus. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Feeney,  associate 
editor  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times-Democrat,  and  John 
O’Donnel.  sports  editor — re- 
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tired.  Both  will  continue  writing 
columns  for  the  newspaper. 
Feeney  is  succeeded  by  Joseph 
H.  Sheriden  and  Jerry  Jir- 
GENS  —  was  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Jerry  Bretag — to  assistant 
sports  editor. 

4:  «  Ip 

Robert  W.  Brake.man,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  —  named  fash¬ 
ion  advertising  manager,  'Teen 
magazine. 

«  ♦  * 

Thomas  J.  W.alsh,  former  ad 
production  art  director  for  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  & 
Sun  and  World  Journal  Tribune 
— to  similar  post  with  Murray 
and  Mannarino  .\dvertising. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.asvllo — from  staff 
writer,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 

Record,  to  Scottsdale  bureau 
chief,  Arizona  Republic. 

*  «  « 

Frank  Si  kora,  Gadsden 
(.\la.)  Times  —  to  reporter, 
Birmingham  News. 

*  *  * 

Donald  North,  Tampa,  Fla. 
correspondent  for  the  .\ssociated 
Press  —  transferred  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  as  news  editor. 
Richard  Oppel  —  transferred 
from  Tallahassee  to  Tampa, 
succeeding  North. 


Herrold  to  MPA 

John  K.  Herbert,  president  of 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  H.  Herrold  as 
director  of  public  relations  for 
i\IP.\.  Herrold  was  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Selvage  &  Lee  Inc., 
for  Magazine  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  from  1961  to  1963.  He 
comes  to  MP.\  from  Bell  & 
Stanton  Inc. 

4(  )P  ♦ 

Li'CILLE  Enix,  feature  and 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune — to  Rogers 
&  Smith  .Advertising,  Dallas,  as 
copywriter. 

*  »  * 

Don  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Madera  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune 
— promoted  to  editor  of  the  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Times,  of  Lesher  Newspap-'^rs 
group. 

*  *  * 

William  Swing,  staff  writer 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has 
l)een  named  executive  assistant 
to  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  for  Oregon.  Swing  has  been 
with  the  Oregonian  for  10  years, 
following  a  stint  as  the  first  tele¬ 
vision  news  editor  for  Oregon’s 
first  tv  station. 


Vivian  Cannon,  former  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press-Register 
women’s  staff — to  Montgomery 
(.Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  as 
Sunday  magazine  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joyce  Mi  rphree,  who 
resigned  to  join  state  civil  serv¬ 
ice  staff. 

*  *  * 

Scherer  Jame.s  and  Dede 
WiLLiA.MS — to  city  news  staff, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 
.Miss  James  is  a  former  teacher 
and  Miss  Williams  is  a  recent 
college  graduate. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bill  Bi  chano.n — to  pr  direc¬ 
tor,  Troy  (Ala.)  State  College, 
from  sports  columnist  for  the 
Montgomery  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Boyle — retired  as  edi¬ 
tor,  Prince  George  (B.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen  to  return  to  law  study  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 
♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  Ryder,  formerly  with 
the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register- 
Star,  has  joined  the  copydesk  of 
the  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Enieker- 
bocker  News. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Decker — from  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. — to  the  cojiydcsk,  .1/- 
hany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 


BACK  FROM  PEKING — Donald  J.  Brydon,  United 
Press  International  general  manager  for  Asia,  presents 
awards  to  Japanese  newsmen  formerly  stationed  in 
Peking  at  ceremonies  in  Tokyo.  The  four  (I  to  r), 
Hiroshi  Ohta,  Tokyo  Broadcasting  System;  Fusao 
lakata,  Mainichi  Shimbun;  Eiichi  Suga,  Sankei  Shim- 
bun;  and  Tadao  Saito,  Kyodo  News  Service  were 
among  the  nine  winners  of  the  Vaughn  Prize  lor  1966. 


All  nine  Japanese  correspondents  stationed  in  Com¬ 
munist  China  last  year  when  the  Red  Guard  Cultural 
Revolution  broke  out  were  declared  co-winners  of  the 
award,  given  annually  in  memory  of  Miles  W.  Vaughn, 
former  UPl  vicepresident  for  the  Far  East.  The  other 
five  winners  were  unable  to  be  present  for  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  awards  because  they  were  out  of 
the  country  on  assignment. 
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25  J-Students 
Will  Receive 
Scholarships 


Minneapolis 
Twenty-live  college  an<l  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  students  who 
entering  their  senior  years  have 
been  announced  as  the  1967-68 
recipients  of  $400  scholarships 
from  the  .l/i«nc«po/ts  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  scholarships  are 
part  of  a  five-year,  $100,000 
journalism  scholarship  program 
sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une.  Winners  of  scholarships 
from  the  Star  are  being  an¬ 
nounced  separately. 

Terms  of  the  program  stip¬ 
ulate  that  each  journalism  dean 
or  director  has  complete  free¬ 
dom  in  making  a  selection  of 
one  student  from  the  college  or 
university’s  journalism  school 
or  department.  The  newspapers 
suggested,  however,  that  schol¬ 
astic  achievement  be  given  spe¬ 
cial  attention. 

Recipients  of  the  Tribune 
scholarships  for  the  1967-68 
school  year  are: 

Thomas  Price,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  ; 

Rennet  Hansen,  University  of 
Montana ; 

John  Mooi*e,  West  Virginia 
University;  Cii.akles  Kokhak — from  hJl- 

Thomas  Brown,  Syracuse  mira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette — tc 
University;  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerboeket 

Carol  Goodhue,  Stanford  Uni-  Xews  sports  staff, 
versity ;  *  »  » 

Steven  Miller,  South  Dakota  p  jK.-froni 

.tae  Umveisity.  business  Week  magazine  to  di- 

Margaret  Nicely,  University  rector  of  public  relations,  Celan- 
of  South  Carolina:  0*  4.*  1  •  *. 

Tacv  C  Yachechak  Rutirers  Corporation,  replacing  Al- 
mu  BERT  E.  Jefecoat,  who  is  estab- 

—The  State  University;  Michael  i-i,- 

Joseph  Fitzpatrick,  Northwest-  ^  mpanj. 

ern  University;  *  ♦  ♦ 

Abby  Kaighin,  University  of  Edwin  T.  Leavens,  a  onetinu 
North  Carolina;  weekly  newspaper  reporter  am; 

Wesley  Hills,  Michigan  State  editor  in  New  Jersey  and  Ken- 
University;  tucky — now  director  of  public 

Marcie  Avrani,  University  of  relations  at  Manhattan  College 

Maryland;  New  York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  of  $500  each  are  presented  by  J.  W. 
Gentry,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  to  Carolyn  Faye 
Moore,  Susan  Mays  Gentry,  William  Cookenour  and 


Kathryn  Showalter.  The  scholarship  program  is  for 
children  of  employes.  Miss  Gentry's  father  and  mother 
work  for  the  Progress. 


Donovan  Husat,  Washington  Journal-Courier — named  public 
and  Lee  University;  relations  director,  Wadsworth 

Larry  Upshaw,  University  of  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Texas;  museum. 

W’ilson  Smeltz  Jr.,  Peiinsyl-  *  *  # 

vania  State  University; 

Ralph  Whitehead  Jr.,  Col-  Frank  Cchike — to  the  A7e- 
umbia  University;  inatli  falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 

Joseph  Grisola,  Kent  State  -Vcw.s  as  account  executive.  He 
University.  advertising  director  of  the 

Directing  the  program  is  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob- 

Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  manager  of  the 

and  Tribune  Company  vicepresi-  (Idaho)  F ree  Press  and 

dent  and  general  manager,  with  dircc^r  of  the  Banning 

the  aid  of  D.  Donald  Peddie.  Gazette. 


H.  Malcolm  Van  Loan  has 
resigned  from  the  copydesk  of 
the  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
to  accept  the  job  of  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Tokyo 
(Japan)  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes. 


Ellen  Kane,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Saturday  tabloid 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Xews,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser. 

Bernard  Decker,  copyreader, 
will  take  over  direction  of  the 
tabloid. 


o  .•  ,  FT'T'  Wallace  W.  Knief,  former 

Reporting  at  UT  newspaperman  in  Iowa,  Texas 

Austin,  Texas  and  Washington — named  man- 
The  University  of  Texas  Jour-  ager,  public  relations  and  adver- 
ualism  Department  will  have  tising,  Avco  Electronics  Divi- 
two  new  assistant  professors  sion,  Avco  Corporation,  in  Okla- 
when  classes  begin  Sept.  25  for  homa  and  Alabama, 
the  fall  semester.  *  ♦  ♦ 

They  are  Sidney  Griffin  Sing-  PiiiL  Brogan,  with  the  Bend 
er,  who  comes  from  the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Bulletin  for  44  years — 
Morning  News  where  he  has  retired  as  associate  editor, 
been  assistant  city  editor  since  Author  of  the  book,  “East  of 
1968,  and  Frank  N.  Pierce,  who  the  Cascades,”  he  plans  to  write 
has  taught  at  the  University  of  another  book. 

Illinois  since  1964  while  work¬ 
ing  on  a  doctoral  degree. 

Singer,  who  attended  Dallas 
College  of  Southern  Methodist 
University  before  receiving  a 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree 
from  UT  in  1955,  will  teach  an 
advanced  reporting  class  and 
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No  Proof  of  Plagiarism, 
Cartoonist  Given  Prize 


Montreal 

The  Yugoslav  cartoonist,  l)ia- 
goljub  Andjelkovic,  winner  of 
the  cartoon  contest  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  City  of  Montreal  and 
the  Montreal  Star,  will  get  his 
$r),()00  award  after  all.  (E&P, 
Sept.  2). 

The  decision  to  stick  to  its 
original  ruling  of  granting 
Andjelkovic  first  prize  in  the 
fourth  International  Cartoon 
Salon,  was  made  public  by  Jean 
Martineau,  awards  chairman. 

Suspension  of  the  prize  was 
ordered  by  jury  members  after 
they  received  complaints  that 
the  cartoonist’s  conception  of  a 
“tank  detouring  to  avoid  crush¬ 
ing  a  solitary  flower”  had  l)e«m 
used  by  cartoonists  in  the  past. 

The  jury,  composed  of  Marti- 
I  neau,  Judith  Jasmin  of  Cana- 
j  dian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
*  and  Rol)ert  -Ayre,  Montreal  Star 
critic,  ordered  a  check  on  the 
allegations. 

Andjelkovic  denied  plagia¬ 
rism.  Now  serving  his  military 


toons  previously  published  and 
never  saw  them.” 

Jury  meml)ers  said  they  even 
reviewed  a  similar  cartoon  which 
appeared  in  a  Yugoslav  news¬ 
paper  in  January,  Ifltifl.  The 
author  asserted  that  .\ndjelkovic 
did  not  copy  this  cartoon. 

“We  scrutinized  Yugoslav 
albums  in  libraries  and  we  even 
came  up  with  a  seventh  similar 
drawing,”  the  jury  added.  “The 
jury  believes  that  he  has  an 
e.xcellent  cartoon  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  maintained  its  original 
verdict.” 

• 

Combination  Ends 

A.  H.  Tebault,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  the  St. 
.■\u(ji(xtine  (Fla.)  Record,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.,  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  lepresenta- 
tives.  It  was  previou.sly  repre¬ 
sented  by  Katz  Newspai)er  Sales 
and  is  owned  by  Floiida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  Record 


Americas  Press 
Awards  Posted 

The  I  APA-Mergenthaler 
Awards  for  newspapermen  in 
the  Americas,  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  been 
announced  by  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Public  service  in  defense  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  to  Hector 
Gonzalez  Valenzuela,  editor  and 
publisher  of  El  Raneagiiino, 
Rancagua,  Chile,  for  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Law  on  Pub¬ 
licity  Abuses  and  the  tax  on 
newspaper  advertising  in  Chile. 

Editorials,  feature  articles  or 
columns,  to  Carmen  Escribano 
de  Leon,  a  columnist  for  El 
Grafico  of  Guatemala  City,  for 
her  daily  articles  focusing  at¬ 
tention  on  problems  of  her  com¬ 
munity. 

News-writing  or  reporting,  to 
Horacio  de  Dios,  article  writer 
and  reporter  of  El  Mundo, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  for 
his  series  of  articles  about  the 
problem  of  illegal  abortions  in 
that  country  and  to  Roberto 
Escardo,  columnist  and  contribu- 


throughout  Latin  America. 

Cartoons,  to  Antonio  Rubio, 
of  Agencia  de  Informaciones 
Periodisticas,  Miami,  Florida, 
and  to  Jose  Bernardo  Pacheco 
(Nando),  of  El  Diario  de  Hoy, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 
Their  political  cartoons  follow 
a  strongly  democratic  line; 
Rubio,  a  Cuban,  frequently  at¬ 
tacks  the  Communist  regime  in 
his  country,  while  Pacheco  often 
comments  on  problems  of  life 
in  El  Sah’ador. 

Photography,  to  Danilo  M. 
Birri,  of  El  Litoral,  Santa  Fe, 
Argentina,  for  his  shots  of  dif¬ 
ferent  crashes  during  an  auto¬ 
mobile  race. 

This  year’s  prizes,  consisting 
of  $500  and  a  scroll  for  each 
individual,  will  be  presented 
during  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  lAPA  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
October.  The  lAPA-Mergen- 
thaler  Awards  are  financed  by 
a  grant  from  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

• 

Consultant  on  PR 

Leslie  Gould,  former  financial 
editor  of  the  Neic  York  Journal- 
.Xniericati  and  World  Journal 
Tribune  has  taken  a  position  as 
consultant  on  mergers  and  ac- 
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term  in  his  country’s  army,  the  will  no  longer  be  sold  in  combi-  tor  for  La  A’acwi,  also  of  Bue-  quisitions  for  Thomas  Deegan 

artist  said  in  an  interview,  “1  nation  with  the  Florida  Tinien-  nos  Aires,  for  his  series  dealing  &  Conqjany,  public  relations 

never  heard  of  the  alleged  car-  Cnion  and  Jack.-ionville  Journal,  with  the  guerrilla  movements  house. 


pushbutton  conveying  systems 


Schematic  drawing  shows  a  typical  MAY- FRAN 
stereo  conveying  system  installed  to  meet  the 
customer's  requirements. 
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Magazine  Men  Will  ‘Edit’ 
Papers  at  APME  Session 


Thm'  magazine  publishers 
will  tell  newspaper  managing 
editors  “How  I  Would  Edit  a 
Newspaper”  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
which  opens  Oct.  17  in  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

The  magazine  men  are  Hugh 
Hefner,  Playboy;  John  Johnson, 
Ebony;  and  Stephen  C.  Rose, 
Rei'ival,  a  religious  magazine. 
Moderator  at  the  panel  session 
will  he  Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oal: 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

More  than  35  speakers  and 
panelists  will  address  the  edi¬ 
tors’  work  session.  Some  500 
managing  editors  and  their 
wives  will  attend  the  convention 
which  continues  through  Friday, 
Oct.  20. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  host 
committee,  announced  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  has  been 
arranged,  including  a  reception 
Tuesday  evening  sponsored  by 
downstate  AP  members. 

Chicago  meml)ers  will  take  the 
entire  convention  to  the  Marti¬ 
nique  theater-restaurant  for 


cocktails,  dinner  and  show  the 
following  evening. 

The  annual  APME  dinner  will 
be  Friday. 

The  annual  APME  president’s 
address  will  be  delivered  Tues¬ 
day  by  I.  William  Hill,  H’n  shing- 
ton  Star. 

Among  the  convention 
speakers  is  Judge  Lester  Loble 
of  the  First  Judicial  District, 
Helena,  Mont.,  who  will  discuss 
“Juvenile  Justice  and  the  News¬ 
papers,”  at  a  freedom-of-infor- 
mation  session.  Judge  Loble  is 
an  advocate  of  open  juvenile 
hearings.  At  the  same  session 
the  editors  will  hear  J.  W. 
(Jake)  Ehrlich,  San  Francisco 
attorney,  on  “Time  is  Running 
Out  for  the  Free  Press.”  Hu 
Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World,  will  report  »n  the 
status  of  press-bar  relationships. 

Eddie  Stanky,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  will  speak 
Friday  morning  on  “How  News¬ 
papers  are  Treating  Profession¬ 
al  Baseball.” 

A  panel  of  former  .4P.ME 
presidents  will  take  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  look  at  .APME,  back  to  1953 


when  the  organization  last  met 
in  Chicago.  They  are  Vincent 
S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Fi-ank  Eyerly,  Den  Moinen  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune;  and  Norman 
E.  Lsaacs,  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier-Joumal. 

Planning  the  newspaper  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  l)e  the  subject  of  a 
panel  Wednesday,  moderated  by 
F'red  Petti john.  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Sews,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Content  Committee. 
Members  of  the  panel  are  .A.  .M. 
Rosenthal,  assistant  managing 
editor.  Sew  York  Times;  Mal¬ 
colm  Borg,  assistant  publisher 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record,  and 
-A1  Neuharth,  publisher  of  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today. 

The  editoi's  will  go  to  North¬ 
western  University  for  an  Urban 
Journalism  Seminar  arranged 
by  Dean  1.  William  Cole. 

Citations  to  ,AP  member  news- 
papei’s  and  broadcast  stations 
for  cooperation  in  coverage  of 
news  in  their  area  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  during  tbe  convention. 

Winners  of  tbe  fourth  annual 
.AP.ME  award  to  the  .AP  photog- 
lapher  and  newsman  also  will 
be  announced  and  each  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $500  prize. 

The  managing  editors  will 
elect  eight  directors  to  fill  ex¬ 
piring  terms  on  the  24-man 
APME  Board. 


Association  Croup 
Elects  New  Officers 

Gordon  P.  Owen,  manager  of 
the  Utah  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  president  of 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.  during  the  group’s 
annual  meeting  recently.  He 
succeeds  Elmer  White,  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were : 
Ben.  D.  Martin,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  vicepresident;  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Bowker,  Arkansas  Press 
Association,  secretary-treasurer. 
Directors  named  were  Richard 
W.  Cardwell,  Hoosier  State 
Association;  Robert  M.  Shaw, 
Minnesota  Newspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Glenn  McCullough, 
Georgia  Press  Association. 

Mrs.  Kitty  Smith,  executive 
secretary  of  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association,  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  SAM  Roundtable. 
• 

AP  Proinotioiis 

Ralph  Bernstein  and  Lee 
Linder,  of  the  Associated  Press 
staff  in  Philadelphia,  wei'e  pro¬ 
moted  recently.  Bernstein  was 
named  Pennsylvania  spoi-ts  edi¬ 
tor  and  Linder  is  now  state 
enterprise  reporter.  Bernstein 
joined  .AP  in  1946  and  Linder 
has  been  a  staffer  since  1945. 


can  automate  your  entire  production  operation 
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Only  a  properly  engineered  and  installed  system 
from  MAY-FRAN  can  give  you  finger  tip  control  to 
satisfy  your  production  requirements  and  costs. 

MAY-FRAN  has  an  enviable  background  of  supplying 
fully  automated  systems  and  backing  them  with  more 
than  25  years  of  experience  and  an  engineering  staff 
that's  composed  of  distinguished  professionals.  Good 
reasons  why  MAY-FRAN  is  recognized  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  most  of  free- Europe  as  a  major  supplier  of 
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materials  handling  equipment. 

The  fully  automated  stereo  handling  system  (shown 
above)  is  not  only  a  reality,  but  is  available  and  in  use  in 
plants  throughout  the  country!  If  you're  about  to  make 
production  line  changes,  we  suggest  you  contact 
MAY-FRAN.  We'll  analyze  your  installation  and  make 
recommendations.  Naturally,  you'll  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all!  MAY-FRAN  Manufacturing  Company, 
1710  Clarkstone  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 
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THE  BIGGEST 


SHOPPiniG 


INTHEHORUIS 


The  postman  is  America’s  hot¬ 
test  salesman.  He  takes  mail¬ 
order  catalogs  to  millions  of 
people... brings  back  over  2.8 
billion  dollars  worth  of  sales 
every  year.  Making  paper  for  cat¬ 
alogs  that  make  this  possible  is 
an  important  job  at  Great  North¬ 
ern.  Our  business  is  producing 
good  paper  at  a  cost  low  enough 
so  that  ideas  in  print  can  get  to 
masses  of  people.  In  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  magazines.  In  comic 
books.  In  paperbacks.  In  tele¬ 
phone  directories.  Mountains  of 
paper  for  millions  of  people. 

GREAT  NORTHERN 

PAPER  COMPANY 


*  Paper  was  scarcer  than  food  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days,  and  the  government  offered 
subsidies  to  increase  production.  Not  until 
1850,  with  the  invention  of  a  machine  to 
grind  wood  into  fibers,  did  today’s  low- 
cost  paper  manufacturing  get  its  start. 

★  The  first  free  mail  order  catalog  in 
America  was  published  in  1904.  Now  about 
150,000,000  catalogs  are  issued  every 
year  by  the  three  largest  mail  order  houses 
alone.  Each  contains  from  500  to  1600 
pages  and  weighs  as  much  as  five  pounds. 


★  Great  Northern,  with  continuing  empha¬ 
sis  on  research  and  development,  has  con¬ 
sistently  improved  whiteness,  brightness, 
opacity  and  strength  of  newsprint.  We've 
invested  more  than  $100  million  since 
1950  in  capital  equipment  and  facilities. 

*  The  capital  investment  required  to  build 
a  paper  mill  is  greater  than  that  required 
to  build  a  steel  mill  of  the  same  physical 
size.  In  Maine,  we  own  two  of  the  country’s 
largest  paper  mills  and  in  Georgia,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  linerboard  machines. 


For  a  free  copy  of  ‘'A  New  Look  at  Great  Northern”,  with  scenes  from  Maine  and  Georgia,  write  us  on  your  business  letterhead, 
Dept.  C2I3.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


PROMOTION 

New  Approach  Urged 
In  Carrier  Programs 

By  Georfjt*  \\  ilt 


Circulation  promotion  directed 
to  the  carrier  org’anization  has 
had  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
The  tlays  when  three  orders  en¬ 
abled  a  boy  to  earn  a  water 
pistol,  or  five  cents  an  order, 
are  gone  forever,  according  to 
Art  Veronica  Jr.,  circulation 
promotion  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Tinier. 

Art  made  this  point  in  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  latest 
edition  of  the  (Jannetteer,  a 
magazine  published  for  staff 
members  of  Gannett  Xewspa- 
l)ers. 

Art  points  out  that  our  chang¬ 
ing  society  demands  that  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  managers  de¬ 
velop  new  approaches  .  .  .  and 
that  our  whole  society  is  more 
mobile,  with  considerably  more 
turnover  in  reader  population. 

“In  planning  a  program  for 
carrier  sales  jjiomotion,”  he 
said,  “the  promotion  man  will 
examine  the  latest  fails,  plan 
several  trips,  offer  quality 
prizes.  (Gadgets  and  electronic 


EVERYBODY’S  FLYING  IT 

A  PATRIOTIC 
■1  NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 


'  WITH  THE  QUALirr-MADe 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

3'kS'  Fld9  of  Thor  Buntinc^.  sewed 
stripes;  2*pc.  jointed  6-ft.  pole  & 
dll  the  hdrdwdre.  Priced  to  dt- 
trdct  your  redders  at  about 
ea  .  S3.S0  mailed. 

Send  for  Your  Sample  Now' 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

BCNTON.  ILLINOIS 
Eiclusive  Distributors 
BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC. 

53  Kenneth  St  Mobile  Ala 


equipment  which  appeal  to  our 
wheel-anil -elect  ronic  oriented 
youngsters  are  especially  popu¬ 
lar)  and  he  will  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  planning  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  layouts  which  will 
describe  the  contests  to  the  car¬ 
rier. 

“It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
newspaper  to  successfully  use 
old,  hand-drawn  and  crude 
stencils.  They  no  longer  do  an 
effective  job,  except  in  a  few 
special  situations.” 

He  added  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  supplementing 
their  carrier  activities  with 
adult  canvassing  programs,  both 
on  foot  and  by  telephone,  with 
special  electronic  aids  such  as 
car  radios,  walkie-talkies  and 
tape  I'ecorders. 

Five  Poini  I’riigrain 

Hartford  Times  circulation 
promotion  encompasses  a  five- 
point  program,  according  to 
Veronica.  He  described  a  year¬ 
long  campaign  including  10  to 
12  contests,  including  three 
really  good  trips  a  year.  In 
1966,  he  pointed  out,  the  Times 
had  trips  to  Maine  to  visit  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  to  see  the  Mets  play  at 
Shea  Stadium  in  New  York,  to 
a  ski  resort  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  a  submarine  base  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Second  part  of  the  Times’ 
campaign  included  in-pa jjer  ads 
to  attract  and  recruit  news- 
paperboys.  He  also  pointed  to 
the  Times’  use  of  a  scholarship 
program  as  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  combat  heavy  carrier  turn¬ 
over,  the  bane  of  a  successful 
carrier  organization. 

Third,  was  his  newspaper’s 


MTHISIASnC 


. . .  how  students  feel  about  reading  newspapers 
when  exposed  to  the  VEC  News  Program 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

BuiUmg  tht  N tu  sptper  ReoJiag  Habit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 


use*  of  incentives.  “We  have  a 
MacDonald’s  hamburger  coupon 
bonus,  for  instance,”  he  said. 
“A  coupon  entitles  the  carrier 
to  a  hamburger,  milkshake  and 
french  fries  at  any  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  outlets  in  the  area.  This  has 
been  a  popular  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“Fourth,  we  have  added  a 
summer  adult  canvassing  staff 
which  we  expect  will  become  a 
year-round  fixture.  Adult  can¬ 
vassers  knoi'k  on  doors  as  a 
follow-up  to  sample  distribu¬ 
tion  and  they  help  train  the 
newspaperboys  who  accompany 
them  on  a  canvassing  follow¬ 
up. 

“Finally,”  he  said,  “we  con¬ 
duct  a  year-round  telephone 
canvass  operation  and  use  many 
other  contacts,  such  as  Wel¬ 
come  Wagon,  and  new  employ¬ 
ment  lists  for  mail  promotion 
activities.” 

In  summary,  Veronica  noted 
that  circulation  promotion  has 
changed  in  the  same  way  that 
other  aspects  of  newspaper  work 
have  changed.  “The  big  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  we  are  more  closely 
tied  to  the  changing  patterns 
of  young  America,”  he  said.  He 
jiointed  to  figures  that  show 
that  by  1980,  the  total  13-19  age 
youth  segment  of  the  population 
will  grow  45%  over  present 
levels,  greatly  influencing  circu¬ 
lation  and  readership. 

“The  successful  newspaper 
circulation  promotion  program 
of  tomorrow  will  be  the  ones 
that  prepare  today  to  meet  the 
exciting  challenge  of  a  younger 
America,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

BIG  STRIDE— A  seven-lea¬ 
gue  boot  made  up  of  classified 
ads,  stepping  over  an  aerial 
photo  of  Manhattan  is  featured 
on  a  new  Neiv  York  Newa  bro¬ 
chure  promoting  the  Sunday 
News’  audience  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Copy  tells  the  extent 
of  the  audience  missed  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  don’t  advertise  in 
the  Sunday  News  classified 
pages. 

A  A  * 

FAIR  GIVE-AWAY  —  The 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Neivn-Jonr- 
nnl  has  come  up  with  a  new 
give-away  to  be  used  at  its  booth 
at  the  State  Fair.  Visitors  to 
the  newspaper’s  booth  are  given 
a  shopping  bag,  with  promotion 
messages  printed  on  both  sides. 
Morning  News  farm  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  promoted  on  one  side 
of  the  tote  bag,  and  Evening 
Journal  coverage  is  advertised 
on  the  opposite  side.  Visitors  use 
the  bag  to  carry  other  Fair 
souvenirs  and  literature. 

*  *  * 

CONTAINERS— A  New  York 
Tiniest  promotion  folder  issued 
this  month  tells  about  a  special 
all-advertising  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  for  Union  Cargo  Corpora¬ 


tion,  to  be  published  Sunday 
January  14,  1968.  The  section 
will  outline  the  use  of  contain¬ 
ers  in  shipping,  for  steamship, 
truck  and  air  lines,  railroads, 
port  authorities,  container 
manufacturers  and  le.ssors. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


APARTMENTS  —  A  siiecial 
section  in  the  Sunday  UaUinutre 
Sun,  published  September  10, 
was  promoted  with  a  die-cut 
folder  in  the  shape  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  house,  high-rise  style. 
Copy  inside  the  folder  featured 
reproductions  of  the  cover  of 
last  year’s  successful  section, 
along  with  copy  on  the  section 
content,  readership,  and  closing  1 
dates. 


♦  ♦  * 

CITY  PROBLEMS  —  Last 
May,  the  Detroit  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  month-long  series  on 
big  city  problems,  by  staffer 
Jerome  Aumente.  Titled  “Ur¬ 
ban  Challenge,”  the  series 
asked,  “Can  Cities  Survive?” 
Based  on  research  done  by  Au-  i 
mente  as  he  visted  officials  and  4 
citizens  in  Cleveland,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Detroit,  the  series  dreiv  heavy 
readership.  The  call  for  back  ^ 
issues  prompted  the  Nev^s  to  re-  | 
print  the  series  in  liooklet  form. 

“Urban  Challenge”  is  now 
being  mailed  to  interested 
groups,  such  as  the  ASNE,  U.S.  . 
Congress,  cabinet  officers  and 
executive  committee,  mayors, 
governors,  colleges  and  unlver-  ^ 
sities,  and  other  opinion  molders. 

*  *  * 


TOLEDO  TODAY— The  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade  is  distribut-  |B 
ing  copies  of  its  new  market 
booklet,  “This  is  Toledo  Today.”  V 
The  24-page  brochure  includes 
complete  market  information, 
including  information  on  the 
area’s  industry  and  economy,  . 
tlemographic  breakdowns  of  the  1^ 
region,  circulation  information,  ||H 
test-town  data,  comparisons  of 
the  Blade  wdth  outside-area 
newspapers  and  national  maga-  \  ^ 
zines,  industrial  and  cultural 
components  of  the  market,  along 
w’ith  data  on  the  Blade,  its  edi¬ 
torial  content,  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  activities.  Copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  are  available  by  writing  to 
Kenneth  Kinney,  director  of 
promotion  and  public  service. 

*  *  * 

GOLF— We  all  know  that 
newspapers  are  full  of  instruc¬ 
tional  columns  on  golf,  written 
by  the  w'orld’s  leading  profes¬ 
sionals.  The  Chriittian  Science 
Monitor,  however,  added  a  new 
dimension  by  including  20  les¬ 
sons  under  the  title,  “Golf  for 
Beginners  by  Allan  Duffer.”  The 
whimsical,  but  helpful,  series 
has  been  reprinted  in  a  multi¬ 
colored  booklet,  and  distributed 
to  its  mailing  lists  by  the  Moni-^ 
tor,  under  the  title,  “Duffer’s; 
Guide.” 
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250  WAYS  TO  SUCCEED  WITH 
INCENTIVES  AND  PREMIUMS 

^The  demandables” 
from  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


THE  FIRST  CHOICE  OF  MORE  CONSUMERS  OVER  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRIC  HOUSEWARES  BRANDS  COMBINED*! 


leavy 


MAIL  THIS  CARD  for  prices  and  minimum  quantities. 
And  for  more  on  “The  Demandables”,  turn  the  page. 


'Omnibus  Penetration  Survey,  Oct.  '66 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.  255 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


No  postage  stamp  is  necessary  if  mailed  in  the  United  States 


G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  HOUSEWARES  DIVISION 

Premium  Sales  Section 
1285  Boston  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 


<THE  DEMANDABLES'' 


Give  the  products  your  customers 
want  more  than  any  others! 


. . .  They  are  the  first  choice  of  more  consumers  over  all  other  brands  combined*.  General  Electric 
is  the  preferred  name  in  electric  housewares.  People  are  motivated— there’s  real  enthusiasm  for 
your  premium  and  incentive  program  when  you  use  General  Electric  housewares  products. 

So— generate  some  action!  Motivate  people!  Add  life  to  your  premium  or  incentive  program  with 
General  Electric  housewares— they’re  the  best  motivators  on  the  market.  You  select  from  more 
than  250  electric  housewares  products  . . .  the  most  heavily  advertised  in  the  industry.  And  they’re 
priced  to  fit  any  budget . . .  some  are  even  less  than  $3.00. 


Want  to  know  more?  Fill  out  the  card  below.  Do  it  today— “The  Demandables’’... motivation  which 


will  really  work  for  you. 

•  Coffee  Makers 

•  Knife  Sharpeners 

*Omnibus  Penetration  Survey,  Oct.  '66 

•  Cordless  Toothbrushes 

•  Automatic  Knives 

•  Irons 

•  Hair  Dryers 

•  Toasters 

•  Clocks 

•  Manicure  Set 

•  Skillets  and  Grills 

•  Rechargeable  Table 

•  Blankets  and  Heating 

•  Blenders  and  Mixers 

Lighters  and  Flashlight 

Pads 

•  Food  Cooker 

•  Baby  Dishes 

•  Fans  and  Heaters 

•  Electric  Kettles 

•  Fire  Starter 

•  Vacuum  Cleaners 

•  Warming  Trays 

•  Shoe  Polishers 

and  Polishers 

•  Rotisseries 

•  Rechargeable 

•  Christmas  Trees 

•  Can  Openers 

Clothes  Brush 

•  Portable  Power  Tools 

■  Products  ordered  ore  not  fo  be  used  for  reso'e  or  /iquidofion./ 

Censral  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 

11  Yes!  I  am  interested  in  prices,  minimum  quantities  and  all  details  of  General  Electric  Housewares 
for  my  incentive  program. (Check  one  of  the  following.) 

_ Please  mail  me  information  on  G-E’s  250  Ways  to  Succeed  with  Incentives  and  Premiums. 

_ Please  have  a  G-E  representative  contact  me. 

Name - 

Title _ 


.State. 


.Zip  Code. 


Cigarette  Ads 

(Coniinned  from  page  17) 


give,  persuasive  program  in  all 
media  on  this  problem.” 

Foote  went  on  to  suggest  that 
Smokey  the  Bear  might  be  “as 
successful  in  reducing  cigarette 
smoking  as  he  had  been  against 
forest  fires.”  Foote  doubted  the 
Council  would  move  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  “The  Ad  Council  is  at  once 
the  voice  and  the  instrument  of 
advertising  and  broadcasting,” 
he  said.  “If  they  do  undertake 
a  campaign  against  cigarette 
smoking,  I’m  certain  they’ll  do 
a  superb  job.  But  will  they  move 
in  this  direction?  Will  they  take 
on  such  a  sturdy  foe  as  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry?” 

Noting  that  forest  fires  had 
no  advertising  and  promotion 
budget,  he  said  that  in  general 
the  Council  seemed  to  have 
achieved  its  greatest  victories  on 
behalf  of  worthy  causes  that 
stepped  on  few,  if  any,  toes  in 
industry  or  advertising. 

Foote  was  also  for  stronger 
package  warnings:  “Warning: 
Cigarette  Smoking  Frequently 
Leads  to  Disease  and  Death.” 
.4  message  such  as  this  on  all 
advertising,  he  said,  w’ould  meet 
the  search  of  such  groups  as 
the  national  Interagency  Coun¬ 
cil  for  an  effective  way  of  coun¬ 
tering  the  attractive  appeals 
of  cigarette  advertising.  He 
thought  that  stronger  warnings 
might  “well  result  in  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising;  because  those  who  pay 
for  cigarette  advertising  might 
not  wish  to  see  such  warnings 
fastened  to  it.  I  hope  this  will 
be  the  case.” 

He  remarked  that  if  cigarette 
manufacturers  elected  to  con¬ 
tinue  advertising  with  such  a 
warning  as  part  of  their  copy, 
he  felt  sure  it  would  do  “ue  more 
good  than  it  will  do  them." 

It  was  his  view  that  the  day 
was  not  too  far  off  w’hen  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  would  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  American  scene. 
This  would  be  because  more  and 
more  “Americans,  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  recognizing  the  mon¬ 
strous  stupidity  of  permitting 
callous  profit  seekers  to  use  ad¬ 
vertising  to  shorten  people’s 
lives,  and  to  ruin  their  health, 
on  a  truly  catactrr-,hic  scale.” 

The  Woidd  Conference  on 
Smoking  and  Health  heai'd  much 
from  visiting  British  speakers. 
In  that  country,  it  was  stated, 
respiratorj'  problems  were  pro¬ 
portionately  severer  than  those 
in  the  U.S.  The  British  ban  on 
cigarette  television  advertising, 
irequently  cited  here  by  foes  of 
the  industry,  was  discussed 
m  relationship  to  changes  in 
advertising  expenditure  and 
smoking  behavior  after  the  ban. 
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John  Wakefield,  head  of  the 
department  of  Social  Research 
at  Christie  Hospital  &  Holt 
Radium  Institute,  Manchester, 
England,  reported  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  British  experience, 
giving  these  main  conclusions:  j 

“The  immediate  loss  of  reve¬ 
nue  by  tv  companies  was  more  | 
than  made  up  in  the  first  year  ' 
by  increased  revenue  from  ad-  | 
vertisers  of  other  protlucts.  .  . 

“There  was  a  switch  of  ciga-  j 
rette  advertising  from  tv  to  the  ] 
press,  and  an  increase  in  the  ■ 
amount  spent  on  tv  advertising 
on  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  in 
the  press  and  on  tv. 

“The  proportion  of  smokers 
who  used  only  j)ipes  or  cigars 
rose  in  all  age-groups  of  the 
male  population,  including  for 
the  first  time  the  lfi-19  year 
olds. 

“The  decline  in  cigarette  to¬ 
bacco  consumption  by  men  since 
19fi()  continued  in  19fi.')  and  1900. 
Consumption  by  women  rose  in 
196fi  after  falling  since  196:1. 

“The  number  of  non-smokers 
in  the  population  aged  16  ami  , 
over  remained  the  same  in  men 
(32  percent),  but  fell  from  57 
to  55  percent  in  women. 

“There  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  cigarette  , 
smokers  in  the  male  population  i 
aged  16  and  over.  But  decreases  | 
in  several  age-groups  seeemd,  ! 
unfortunately,  to  be  offset  by  a  i 
rise  of  just  under  3  percent  in 
the  16-19  year  age-group.  A  j 
recent  survey  suggests  that  the 
proportion  of  girl  smokers  in 
this  age-group  rose  sharply  by 
7  percent  in  1966  .  .  .” 

And  w'hile  the  world’s  anti¬ 
smoking  champions  continued 
their  discourse,  tobacco  compan¬ 
ies  were  busy  introducing  new,  ' 
longer  cigarettes  on  regional  i 
and  national  U.S.  markets. 

Probably,  the  worst-timed  in-  ; 
troductlon  was  on  Monday  when 
P.  Lorillard  sent  out  packs  of  I 
a  new  cigarette.  Century  Great  ' 
Lengths,  to  newspaper  science  ; 
writers  with  an  accompanying  ! 
storj’  which  explained  that  when 
the  cellophane  was  removed  j 
from  the  pack  so  too  was  the  j 
brand  name  of  the  product.  I 
Newspapermen  were  quick  to 
point  out  also  that  removal  of  ; 
the  wrapping  removed  the  health 
hazard  warning.  Science  report¬ 
ers  covering  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  were  soon  checking  to  see 
if  such  a  gimmick  would  con¬ 
travene  the  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act. 

Lorillard’s  agency  announced 
that  its  new  brand  would  be  the  ' 
“most  heavily  advertised  ciga¬ 
rette  in  New  York  this  fall.” 

The  bulk  of  this  promotion  j 
will  be  in  television,  but  the 
Marschalk  Company,  lauded  by 
Lorillard  for  “its  highly  origi¬ 
nal  thinking,”  has  also  sched¬ 
uled  newspaper  advertising. 
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AESLE  DEFLECTORS 


EXISTINS  DlSTRUBLmON  BELT 
(WOVED  TO  OOTSIDEJ 


MantoomSi^fem 


SRAVITY  ROLLER 

(^movable) 


U-WIKE  N\ESH  CURVE  (pORTAe 


ROLLER  FLI 
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THE  STA-HI  STACKER 


With  this  modern,  versatile  counter-stacker  as  the 
“heart,”  your  mailroom  will  flow  smoothly,  evenly 
and  rapidly.  The  Sta-Hi  Stacker  never  misses  a  beat, 
because  of  its  maintenance-free  design  and  autom’atic 
operation.  Discover  the  true  systems  approach  to 
mailroom  operations.  Let  Sta-Hi  show  you  the  way 
toward  reducing  operating  costs.  Whether  you  have  a 
large  or  small  newspaper,  you  may  be  surprised 
at  the  potential  savings. 

Call  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  today.  Let  him  help 
you  layout  your  complete  mailroom,  where  you 
are  redesigning  your  present  facilities  or  planning  a 
new  plant.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did! 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663 
Phone:  (714)  833-1000 
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IN  ISRAEL 


Fun  and  Games  with  ^Tibby’  the  Censor 


By  Edwin  Roth 

Tel-Aviv,  Israel 

To  write  news  stories  without 
<-ensorship  will  seem  strange 
after  spending  three  months  in 
Israel  before,  during,  and  after 
the  recent  Middle  East  war.  Be¬ 
cause  Israel  is  the  world’s  only 
free  democracy  with  military 
censorship,  every  word  cabled, 
telephoned,  or  broadcast  by  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  must  be 
submitted  to  the  censors  at  the 
government  press  offices  in  Tel- 
Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 

Officially,  Israeli  censorship  is 
nev’er  political  or  diplomatic.  But 
in  Israel’s  unique  situation,  the 
dividing  line  between  security 
and  diplomacy  or  politics  can 
l>e  very  indistinct. 

The  chief  censor  is  a  Hun¬ 
garian-born  39-year-old  Army 
Intelligence  Corps  ISTaior.  Tibor 
Jonas — “Tibby”  to  everyone  at 
the  government  press  office.  He 
has  great  personal  charm,  uni¬ 
versity  degrees  !n  law,  ool-tical 
science,  and  military  history — 
and  speaks  perfect  Hungar'an, 
Hebrew,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Rumanian. 

Linguists  on  Staff 

Most  of  his  censors  who  have 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Intelligence  Corps  are  young 
university  students — some  only 
21  or  22  years  old.  Between 
them,  thev  snoak  an  incredible 
number  of  languages.  They  work 
very  fast. 

As  Israel  is  a  free  democracy 
with  a  passionate  national  belief 
in  press  freedom,  the  personal 
relationship  between  correspond¬ 
ents  and  censors  is  friendly  most 
of  the  time,  and  often  excellent. 
In  Tel-.\viv,  correspondents  and 
censors  usually  eat  together  in 
the  restaurant  attached  to  the 
government  press  office.  In  Jeru¬ 
salem,  corresnondents  and  cen¬ 
sors  were  under  fire  together  for 
three  days  and  two  nights. 

By  the  time  war  broke  out, 
and  I  was  covering  the  fierce 
battle  for  Jerusalem,  I  had  spent 
two  immensely  dramatic  weeks 
in  Israel.  On  the  war’s  first  eve¬ 
ning,  Israel’s  parliamen*^ — the 
Knesset — was  heavily  shelled  by 
Jordanian  guns  while  it  met  to 
hear  a  statem'^nt  from  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol. 

I  had  driven  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  Egypt'an  front  during 
the  afternoon  with  an  army  offi¬ 
cer,  and  had  no  car  in  .I^rusalem. 
When  the  Knesset  session  ended, 
.leru.salem  was  in  blacked-out 


darkness  lit  up  only  by  the 
bright  flashes  from  guns  and 
exploding  shells. 

In  the  battle-noisy  darkness 
outside  the  Knesset,  a  hand 
touched  my  shoulder,  and  a 
friendly  voice  asked  in  English: 
“Do  you  want  a  ride?” 

“Where  to?”  I  asked. 

“To  work,  of  course.  I’m  Rob¬ 
bie,  the  censor.  I’m  sure  you’ll 
give  me  lots  of  work  tonight!” 

‘Robbie,  the  Censor' 

Robbie  Sable,  a  26-year-old 
English-born  law  student,  is 
working  his  way  through  univer¬ 
sity  as  censor  at  the  Jerusalem 
government  press  office.  From 
the  Knesset  on  the  far  outskirts 
of  Jerusalem,  he  drove  me  the 
long  way  downtown  in  his  jeep — 
through  shell  fire  and  machine- 
gun  fire,  but  because  of  the 
blackout  without  lights.  Fearing 
shell  holes  in  the  road,  or  the 
potential  effect  of  a  shell  coming 
down  near  us,  we  decided  to 
drive  slowly. 

“I  left  only  Arieh  at  the  office” 
confessed  Robbie.  “Of  course  its 
mad  of  me  to  drive  round  in  this 
shelling  without  having  to — but 
I  wanted  to  see  history.  .And 
liefore  you  start  writing  about 
the  history  we’ve  seen.  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  I  won’t  let  you  file 
one  word  about  the  shelling  of 
the  Knesset!” 

In  the  government  press  office, 
the  electricity  supply  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  bombardment, 
and  correspondents  huddled 
around  a  few  oil  lamps.  When  I 
handed  Robbie  my  story,  he  re¬ 
gretfully  killed  a  triumphant 
quote  from  Israel’s  founding 
father  David  Ben-Gurion  that 
the  whole  Egyptian  air  force 
had  been  destroyed. 

“B.-G.  told  this  to  you  per¬ 
sonally,”  said  Robbie.  “I  know 
that  it’s  true.  But  until  it  is  re¬ 
leased  officially,  you  can’t  send 
it.” 

At  The  Temple  Wall 

Ten  minutes  later,  Robbie 
walked  into  the  correspondents’ 
room,  looking  for  me.  “Some 
more  work  for  you,”  he  said 
happily.  “Forget  what  I  told  you 
before!  I  was  just  told  by  phone 
that  you  can  write  all  you  want 
al)out  the  Knesset  shelling,  be¬ 
cause  we’ve  knocked  out  the  guns 
which  did  it.” 

I  was  glad  to  have  come  to 
Jerusalem  instead  of  remaining 


in  the  south.  While  most  war 
correspondents  in  the  south 
could  not  get  to  the  front  lines 
during  the  fighting,  I  could  go 
everywhere  in  and  around  Jeru¬ 
salem  without  conducting  offi¬ 
cers.  I  was  in  Jerusalem’s  Jor¬ 
danian  sector  with  the  first 
Israeli  troops  24  hours  before 
the  walled  Old  City  was  taken 
by  Israel,  and  went  to  the 
Temple  Wall  with  the  para¬ 
troopers  who  captured  it. 

During  my  three  months  in 
Israel,  I  had  two  big  fights  with 
the  censorship.  I  lost  one,  and 
won  the  other. 

Eight  days  l)efore  war  broke 
out,  I  met  David  Hacohen,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Knesset  Foreign 
Relations  and  Security  Commit¬ 
tee.  Naturally,  I  asked  him 
what  was  happening. 

“We  are  being - ”  replied 

Hacohen  furiously,  using  an  un¬ 
printable  basic  Anglo-Saxon  ob¬ 
scenity.  “That’s  the  best  English 
word  for  it,  but  you  can  rewrite 
it  any  way  which  keeps  its  mean¬ 
ing.  You  can  quote  me.  And  you 
can  also  quote  me  as  saying  that 
if  certain  big  powers  want  to  do 
a  Munich  at  our  expense,  they’ll 
find  out  we  are  not  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  of  Benes!” 

Such  a  quote  from  such  a 
source  was  sensational  news  that 
day.  But  when  I  handed  it  to  the 
censor,  he  said :  “Absolutely  out. 
Every  word  of  it — directly  or 
indirectly.” 

I  argued  angrily  that  this  was 
political  censorship.  The  censor 
replied:  “As  chairman  of  the 
Knesset  Security  Committee, 
David  Hacohen  knows  every 
security  secret.  He  can  be  angry, 
or  depressed,  or  even  indiscreet 
because  we  are  here  to  protect 
security.”  The  censor  won. 

Combat  Correspondent 

After  the  battle  for  Jeru¬ 
salem,  an  armored  brigade  ac¬ 
cepted  me  as  fully  integrated 
combat  correspondent.  I  spent 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  an 
armored  halftrack,  finishing  on 
the  conquered  Syrian  plateau 
near  Damascus. 

During  the  battle,  the  Rus¬ 
sian-speaking  major  command¬ 
ing  the  unit  with  which  I  was 
handed  me  his  radio  telephone 
and  translated  for  me  what  we 
could  hear — excited  Russian 
voices  instructing  the  Syrian 
artillery  in  Russian. 

Next  day,  when  I  arrived 
dirty,  unshaved,  and  completely 
exhausted  in  Tel-Aviv,  this  part 
of  my  story — its  lead — was 
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killed  by  the  censor.  .Angrily  I 
walked  into  the  office  of  .Major 
“Tibby”  Jonas.  He  said  he  had 
orders  not  to  let  this  story  out. 

I  told  him  I  intended  to  stay- 
in  Israel  for  the  war’s  after- 
math,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
beaten  on  this  story  by  the  first 
correspondent  who  could  file 
without  censorship.  "You  can’t 
stop  me  from  reporting  and  com¬ 
menting  about  the  tremendous 
efforts  by  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  to  save  Russia’s  face,”  I 
said. 

Smiling,  “Tibby”  replied: 
“Perhaps  you  understand  now 
why  we  don’t  want  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  front  lines.” 

Cut  the  CA>nimeiii 

But  he  telephoned  for  new  in¬ 
structions,  and  then  told  me  I 
could  file  my  story — if  I  agreed 
to  cut  out  a  comment  about 
“political  and  diplomatic  dyna¬ 
mite.”  I  agreed.  “For  reasons 
you  will  understand,  we  are 
denying  the  whole  story,”  he  told 
me. 

Seventeen  days  later.  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol  publicly 
admitted  that  IsraM  had  tape 
recordings  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
mands  I  had  heard. 

In  July,  I  handed  the  censor  a 
story  about  the  political  fight  of 
Defense  Minister  General  Moshe 
Dayan,  and  said:  “I  know  you 
won’t  like  this.”  Dayan  had  told 
correspondents  in  Gaza  that 
Israel  would  annex  the  Gaza 
Strip — and  the  .  official  Israeli 
army  spokesman  had  stated  very 
officially  that  Dayan  had  not 
said  it. 

The  young  censor  read  my 
story,  passed  it  without  any 
alteration,  and  remarked  sadly: 
“What  I  don’t  like  is  not  your 
story,  but  that  this  happened.  I 
know  what  Dayan  said,  and  the 
army  spokesman’s  denial  is 
ridiculous.  Dayan  shouldn’t  have 
said  it,  the  army  spokesman 
shouldn’t  have  denied  it,  but  you 
are  right  to  report  it.” 

«  «  * 

(Edwin  Roth  is  a  free-lance 
journalist,  based  in  London,  who 
frequeiitlv  writes  special  articles 
for  E&P.) 

• 

Scott  Goes  to  Omaha 

Gavin  Scott,  AP  news  editor 
at  New  Orleans,  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Omaha,  succeeding 
Edward  E.  Makiesky,  who  re¬ 
tires  after  37  years  with  the 
new'S  service, 
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You’ll  find  pneumatic  controls  on  all  News  King'!^,  Color  Kingr^\ 

Jand  Production  King®  presses.  It’s  another  Fairchild  extra  that 
simplifies  operation  and  reduces  maintenance.  Air  cylinders  auto¬ 
matically  control  ink  and  water  form  rollers,  impression  and  other 
functions. 

Pneumatic  controls  are  among  the  many  advanced  design  features 
that  are  building  acceptance  for  Fairchild  presses— faster  than  any 
;ther  press  line  today. 

Let  our  man  fill  you  in  on  all  the  Fairchild  advantages:  Comprehen- 
i  ve,  tuition-free  instruction  in  the  offset  process  at  our  Training  Center 
Outstanding  technical  service.  And 
)jr  capability  to  provide  a  web  per- 

ffcting  offset  press  to  satisfy  both  H  I 

present  and  future  needs  of  your 

brsiness.  Write  or  phone  today.  GRAPHIC  EQUIPME 
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Chalk  Gives  New  Paper 
To  Riders  on  His  Buses 


Washington 

Passengers  who  lioarded  buses 
in  the  Washington  area  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  7  found  boxes 
lieside  the  driver’s  seat  contain¬ 
ing  the  first  edition  of  the 
Washington  Examiner.  They 
could  help  themselves  to  free 
copies  of  O.  Roy  Chalk’s  new 
newspaper,  a  48-page  tabloid. 

The  masthead  on  the  front 
page  was  a  bright  blue  with  a 
miniature  sketch  of  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  inserted  in  the  in¬ 
verted  V  of  the  letter  M  in 
EX.\MINER.  At  the  top  of  the 
editorial  page,  above  the  list  of 
officials,  appeared  the  slogan 
“Always  In  The  Public  Inter¬ 
est.’’ 

Readers  were  there  informed 
that  the  Examiner  would  lie  pub¬ 
lished  ev'ery  Thursdav  by  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Examiner 
Publishing  Company.  Thos"’ 
listed  as  officials  were  O.  Roy 
Chalk,  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief;  Jack  Limpert,  editor; 
Maryland  McCormick,  associate 
editor;  Tristram  Coffin,  associ¬ 
ate  editor;  Frank  McArdle,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager;  Neal  E.  Dyer  Jr.,  business 
operations  manager,  and  A.  P. 
Bornstein,  news  editor. 

Principal  Persuniiel 

Chalk  is  the  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Diario,  a  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  in  New 
York.  He  also  owns  the  District 
of  Columbia  Transit  System 
and  Trans  Caribbean  Airways. 

Jack  Limpert  was  with 
United  Press  International  in 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  De¬ 
troit,  was  editor  of  the  Warren 
Progress,  a  Detroit  suburban 
weekly,  and  joined  the  Chalk 
organization  after  serving  as 
executive  e<litor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Sunpapers,  a  group  of 
weeklies. 

Maryland  McCormick  is  the 
widow  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
eago  Tribune  and  the  last  owner 
of  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  the  merger  of  which  with 
the  Washington  Post  left  the 
nation’s  capital  with  one  daily 
morning  newspaper.  Writing  in 
the  first  issue  of  The  D.C.  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Mrs.  McCormick  told 
of  her  sadness  at  the  death  of 
the  Times-Herald  but  expressed 
her  joy  at  being  “part  of  the 
birth  of  an  independent  new 
newspaper.” 

Tristram  Coffin  is  a  former 
editorial  page  columnist  of  the 
Times-Herald  who  has  written 
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a  biography  of  Senator  William 
J.  Fulbright  and  books  on  for¬ 
eign  and  defense  policy. 

A.  P.  Bornstein  formerly 
was  a  magazine  editor  with  the 
National  Education  Association 
and  in  student  days  was  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper  at 
American  University. 

Frank  Mc.4rdle  was  foi  merly 
with  the  Hearst  Advertising- 
Service,  was  promotion  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
advertising  manager  of  the 
.Maryland  Gazette  in  Annapolis. 

Neal  E.  Dyer  Jr.,  is  the  son 
of  the  former  business  manager 
of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier 
Post,  a  Gannett  newspajier,  and 
was  advertising  director  of  the 
Ithaea  .Journal,  another  paper 
in  the  Gannett  group.  His  last 
previous  position  was  as  assist¬ 
ant  iiublisher  of  the  Free  Press 
papers  in  Virginia. 

A  Statement  of  Reliefs 

The  editorial  page  was  given 
over  to  a  Statement  of  Reliefs, 
which  liegan  with  the  ass''rtion 
that  “we  believe  the  people  of 
Washington  need  and  want  an¬ 
other  voice.” 

“The  Examiner  hopes  to  be  a 
voice,  a  link  beDveen  the  people, 
a  bridge  between  haves  and 
have-nots,  black  and  white,  city 
and  suburb.  Our  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people  depends  on  these 
bridges,  the  person-to-person 
commitments  we  make  to  each 
other.” 

“The  Examiner,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said,  “is  an  independent 
Democratic  newspaper,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  dissent  and  sup¬ 
port  people  and  issues  regardless 
of  party  affiliation.” 

.Among  the  things  the  Exam¬ 
iner  proclaimed  it  would  support 
were  a  doubled  budget  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  in 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia;  a 
larger,  better  paid  and  more 
scientific  police  force,  substan¬ 
tially  increased  programs  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution; 
equal  opportunities  and  rights 
for  all;  a  balanced  transporta¬ 
tion  system;  partnership  of 
government  and  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  United  Nations. 

The  front  page  had  two 
stories,  one  a  feature  on  the 
opening  of  Washington  schools 
and  the  problems  of  segregation 
faced  by  the  courts  and  the 
school  administration,  and  the 
other  about  the  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  of  Walter 
Washingrton,  a  Negro,  as  mayor- 


commissioner  of  Washington 
under  a  reorganized  form  of 
government. 

The  48-page  issue  contained 
approximately  20  pages  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

• 

SNP.4  Backs  Bradford 
For  Director  of  ABC 

Chattanooga 

The  candidacy  of  Tutt  S. 
Bradford  for  election  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  has  the 
active  support  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Bradford,  who  is  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Maryville- 
.Aleoa  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times,  is 
seeking  election  to  represent 
newspapers  with  less  than  15,- 
000  circulation.  The  balloting 
will  take  place  Oct.  18-20  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  ABC 
memliers  at  Toronto. 

An  SNPA  bulletin  suggested 
that  all  SNPA  members  of  the 
ABC  cast  their  votes,  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  for  Bradford. 
Proxies  are  being  collected  by 
John  H.  Murphy,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

• 

Luni  und  Associates 
Buy  Radio  Station 

Stillwater,  Minn. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications,  the  as¬ 
sets  of  Radio  Station  WAVN 
located  in  Stillwater,  has  been 
sold  to  Elden  Lum  and  others  of 
W'ahpeton,  North  Dakota,  for 
$165,000.  The  J.  1).  Stebbins 
Company  handled  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Richard  Power,  the  seller, 
also  owns  KBOM,  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  and  is  50-percent 
owner  of  WJON,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota.  Lum  was  until  re¬ 
cently  a  50  percent  owner  in  the 
Farmer’s  Globe,  a  newspaper 
located  in  Wahpeton. 

• 

Mrs.  Beth’s  Friends 
Start  Memorial  Fund 

Friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella 
D.  Beth,  wife  of  Elmer  F.  Beth, 
University  of  Kansas  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  have  established 
a  memorial  fund  in  her  name 
in  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  at  K.U. 
Contributions  to  the  fund  will 
be  used  to  help  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  communications  law — 
the  field  in  which  Professor 
Beth  is  best  known. 

Gifts  to  the  fund  may  be  sent 
to  Dean  Warren  K.  Agee,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  or  to  the  K.U.  Endow'ment 
Association. 


Turpin  and  Emeriiie 
Buy  Arizona  Paper 

Green  Valley,  Ariz. 

The  Green  Valley  \ews,  a 
weekly  newspaper  founded  in 
this  retirement  community  in 
January,  1964,  has  been  sold  to 
two  Tucson  newspapermen. 

Roliert  Janz,  the  News’ 
founder  and  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Della,  have  sold  their  92  percent 
stock  interest  in  the  paper  to  Ted 
Turpin  and  Steve  Emerine. 

Turpin  resigned  as  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the 
Tueson  Daily  Citizen  recently 
and  Emerine  left  the  jiaper  to 
spend  a  year  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  is  a 
former  reporter  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Citizen. 

The  News  has  grown  from  a 
weekly  newsletter  to  an  8  to  12- 
page  offset  tabloid  with  more 
than  1,000  paid  subscribers. 
Green  Valley  is  25  miles  south 
of  Tucson. 

All  liive!<liiieiit 

Emerine  and  Turpin  said  they 
purchased  the  News  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  plan  no  immediate 
changes.  Janz  will  stay  with  the 
paper  for  about  two  months 
during  the  transition  period. 

The  News’  editor,  Virgil  R. 
Tolen,  will  remain  in  that 
capacity,  as  will  the  paper’s 
other  staff  members,  the  new 
owners  said. 

Emerine  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Green  Valley  News  Inc. 
Turpin  is  vicepresident  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Royal,  a  Tucson  attorney,  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Turpin  is  president  and  co¬ 
owner  of  Photojournal  Press  of 
.Arizona  Inc.,  a  new  publishing 
firm  in  Tucson.  He  also  has  in¬ 
terests  in  an  import-export  com¬ 
pany,  computer  service  firm  and 
an  economic  consulting  firm.  He 
is  an  incorporator  of  Tucson 
Turf  Club  Inc. 


North  Carolina  Daily 
Adds  Sunday  Edition 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

The  Daily  Advance  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  edition,  beginning 
Sept.  17,  and  will  discontinue 
the  Saturday  afternoon  edition. 

Editor-Publisher  David  R. 
Dear  said  the  Sunday  Advance 
will  contain  a  comics  section  and 
the  Family  Weekly  supplement. 
While  broad  news  coverage  will 
be  provided,  increased  attention 
will  be  given  to  local  sports  and 
women’s  news. 

The  Sunday  Advance  will  be 
priced  at  15c  and  the  daily  Ad¬ 
vance  will  hold  its  price  at  10c, 
w’ith  a  weekly  home-delivered 
rate  for  both  at  45c. 
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The  thing  that  makes  it 
a  good  incentive 
is  our  last  name. 


We’d  be  crazy  to  suspect  for  one 
minute  that  our  first  name  is  enough 
to  make  anyone  work  harder. 

Still,  most  people  will  work  harder  for 
a  Caravelle*  watch. 

You  know  why? 

Caravelle  is  a  division  of  Bulova.  And 
what’s  more,  Bulova  is  proud  of  it. 
Each  Caravelle  watch  meets  rigid 
standards  of  construction  and 
performance  established  by  Bulova. 

Caravelle  parts  are  precision 
engineered. 

Each  Caravelle  case  is  protected  by  a 
durable,  corrosion-resistant  finish. 

And  each  watch  must  pass  over  100 
different  inspections  before  it’s  given 
the  final  ok.  Just  as  though  it  were 
an  e.xpensive  watch. 

Yet,  each  Caravelle  retails  for  under 
thirty  dollars. 

But,  even  with  all  this  working  for  it, 
the  biggest  thing  that  makes  a 
Caravelle  the  incentive  it  really  is, 
is  our  family  crest. 

Bulova. 


CARAVELLE®division  of  bulova 


O.K.  so  you  come  from  the  great  big  Bulova  family,  what  have  you  got  to  show  for  it? 


Name 

- Send  me  a  Caravelle  brochure. 

Company 

- Have  a  representative  call. 

Address 

City 

State 

Send  to  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10020.  Special  Sales  Division,  Dept.  E-2 
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Men  of  Distinction 
Describe  Wardrobes 


lly  Ray  Erwin 

Men’s  fashions  are  covered  in 
a  novel  way  for  newspapers  by 
means  of  penetrating  psycholog¬ 
ical  profiles  of  public  personali¬ 
ties  in  which  their  clothes  pre¬ 
ferences,  principles  and  j)ro- 
nouncements  are  revealed. 

The  column:  “Him.” 

The  columnist:  ,\lex  Sheftell. 

The  format:  Weekly  photo¬ 
illustrated  750-word  feature. 

The  release:  Oct.  1. 

The  distributor:  Washington 
Star  Syndicate,  444  Madison 
.^ve..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.\lex  Sheftell,  sales  manager 
of  radio  station  WMAL,  owned 
by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  began  writing  his 
men’s  fashion  and  celebrity  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Society-Home  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  last  April. 

Big  Mail  Response 

Immediate  mail  response  was 
so  great  and  the  volume  of  inter¬ 
est  generated  on  the  part  of 
women  and  men  readers  was  so 
voluminous  that  it  was  decided 
to  distribute  the  new  feature 
nationally. 

Interviews  with  famous  men — 
all  of  them  individualists  in  their 
achievements  and  in  their  choice 
of  clothing — develop  personal 
and  psychological  aspects  of  how 
and  why  they  dress  as  they  do. 
Those  interviewed  are  generous 
with  hints  to  other  men  about 
choosing  materials,  colors  and 
tailoring  in  acquiring  distinctive 
wardrobes. 

Women,  traditionally  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  esthetics  of  dress 
than  men,  are  believed  to  be  the 
most  avid  readers  of  the  column. 
Many  women  are  credited  with 
being  buyers  of  clothing  for  men 
in  their  families  or  knowledge¬ 
able  advisers  to  them  in  their 
purchases. 

Profile  Plus  Photo 

A  two-column  photo  of  the 
celebrity  interviewed  is  designed 
to  draw  the  reader’s  attention 
immediately  and  then  newsy, 
interest-packed  and  internation¬ 
ally-flavored  copy  is  planned  to 
hold  attention  to  the  end. 

“  ‘Him’  captures  ‘with-it’  male 
readers — bachelors,  executives, 
young-men-on-the-way-up,”  as¬ 
serted  Sheftell  with  the  sales¬ 
man’s  confident  enthusiasm.  “In 


my  job  I  know  literally  thous¬ 
ands  of  interesting  people  in 
Washington  and  I  meet  visiting 
celebrities.  My  job  puts  me  in 
show  business,  advertising,  the 
embassy  circuit,  government, 
radio  and  tv,  business  and 
music.” 

Some  of  the  celebrities  already 
profiled  in  “Him”  are  John 
liingling  North,  the  circus  ex¬ 
ecutive;  Sam  Davis  Jr.,  the 
actor  and  singer ;  Doug  Sanders, 
the  golfer;  Hillard  Elkins,  the 
Broadway  and  film  producer  and 
director;  Oleg  Cassini,  the 
fashion  designer. 

Incidentally,  Harry  Elmlark, 
president  of  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate,  which  is  just 
two  years  old  now,  said  his  syn¬ 
dicate  is  distributing  29  col- 


Alex  Sheftell 

umns,  features  and  cartoons 
around  the  world.  Some  of  the 
syndicate’s  famous  columnists 
are  William  F.  Buckley,  Bishop 
Fulton  Sheen  and  James  J. 
Kilpatrick. 

Two  package  features,  “Wash¬ 
ington  Closeup”  and  “World  Re¬ 
port,”  are  produced  by  a  number 
of  staff  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star. 


Taylor  Writes  1,000 
Consecutive  Columns 


Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  public  affairs 
columnist,  back  in  the  United 
States  after  one  of  his  peren¬ 
nial  fact-finding  tours  of  foreign 
countries,  looks  forvvard  to  an 
impending  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  milestone. 

On  Nov'.  24,  his  1,000th  con¬ 
secutive  column  will  appear  in 
newspapers  ov'er  the  world.  He 
writes  three  columns  a  week. 

ITibruken  Record 

“I  have  never  missed  writing 
a  column,”  the  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Switzerland  remarked 
with  justifiable  pride  in  his 
achievement  and  perseverance. 
“I’ve  never  been  late  with  copy 
and  I’ve  never  taken  a  vacation. 
.\lthough  the  column  has  been 
written  from  all  over  the  world, 
its  production  and  release  has 
been  absolutely  consecutive  in 
that  long  period.” 

In  his  latest  tour  to  interview 
world  leaders  and  study  political 
and  economic  developments, 
Taylor  visited  Greece,  -\ustria, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Spain  and  France.  One  column 
was  wirelessed  directly  to  the 
syndicate  from  a  little  ship  in 
Turkish  waters. 

“It’s  a  most  remarkable  thing 


that  matters  that  were  clear  to 
a  writer  from  a  distance  can 
become  complicated  on  the  spot 
and  he  often  has  to  revise  his 
opinions,”  observed  the  column¬ 
ist.  “Few  large  movements  just 
started  yesterday;  most  have  a 
long  history. 

“For  example,  developments  in 
Greece  are  the  end  product  of 
civil  war.  Mussolini  bombed 
Corfu  in  1936,  the  first  fascist 
act  of  aggression.  Greece  suf¬ 
fered  tremendous  losses  in  sub¬ 
sequent  Communist  aggressions. 
Long  historic  roots  change  the 
complexion  of  events.  Without 
history  we  do  not  have  guide¬ 
lines.” 

Taylor  said  that  in  arriving 
in  a  turbulent  area,  an  observ¬ 
ant  foreign  correspondent  will 
find  guns  at  the  airport  and  as 
he  passes  a  radio  station  he  will 
notice  troops,  as  these  are  two 
sensitive  places. 

Railroad  Station 

Inside  a  foreign  country, 
Taylor  said  the  most  useful 
thing  a  correspondent  can  do  is 
to  spend  a  whole  day  in  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  where  he  will  get  a 
revealing  look  at  the  rolling 
stock  and  will  observe  country 
folk  arriving  in  the  city  in  their 
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lu'st  clothes  and  he  can  deduct  a 
grc'at  deal  by  the  luggage  they 
carry  as  to  their  economic  well- 
lieing.  Their  attitude  toward 
each  other  and  to  the  ticket 
seller  reveals  the  state  of  human 
relationships  of  the  time  and 
place. 

Secret  police  always  are  at 
railway  stations,  the  columnist 
pointed  out.  He  said  he  recently 
spent  a  whole  day  at  the  railway 
station  in  East  Berlin,  observing 
the  state  of  the  clothes  ami  atti¬ 
tudes  of  travelers  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Many  travelers 
carried  tin  suitcases  made  in 
Japan  to  simulate  leather. 

“A  foreign  correspondent  un¬ 
wittingly  can  be  used  if  he  per¬ 
mits  himself  to  be,”  said  Taylor. 
“For  example,  a  premier  may 
grant  the  visiting  correspondent 
an  interview  and  proclaim  great 
friendship  for  the  United  States. 
The  correspondent,  if  he  is  dili¬ 
gent,  will  check  with  the  United 
States  ambassador  there  and 
may  find  that  the  ambassador 
has  been  unable  to  see  the  pre¬ 
mier  for  months.” 

No  Freeloading 

The  columnist  advised  that  no 
newspaper  accept  hospitality 
from  a  foreign  government  for 
its  correspondent,  but  pay  all  his 
expenses.  He  feels  it  is  all  right 
to  be  a  guest  of  your  own  gov¬ 
ernment  at  times  on  ships  and 
elsewhere  but  such  favors  never 
should  be  accepted  from  foreign 
governments. 

Knowledge  of  history  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  place  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  invaluable  tools  of  the 
foreign  correspondent,  the  vet¬ 
eran  statesman  and  writer  be¬ 
lieves. 

Personal  Knowledge 

When  Henry  J.  Taylor  writes 
of  world  affairs  and  world 
leaders  he  writes  from  personal 
knowledge. 

When  he  writes  of  appease¬ 
ment,  he  thinks  of  Munich  and 
of  Chamberlain.  He  was  present 
when  Chamberlain  descended 
from  a  plane  in  London  and 
waved  a  piece  of  paper  signed  by 
Hitler  and  himself,  promising 
“peace  in  our  time.” 

When  he  writes  of  inflation, 
he  recalls  post-World  War  I 
Germany,  whose  marks  were 
virtually  worthless.  He  was 
there  writing  a  University  of 
Virginia  academic  thesis  on 
economics. 

“Whether  you  are  in  Brazil, 
Egypt  or  Turkey  you  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  difference  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer  and 
the  reader  and  explain  the  his¬ 
toric  background  of  conditions 
to  him,”  concluded  the  erudite 
and  incisive  columnist  with  a 
warm  smile. 

(More  Syndicates,  Page  52) 
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What’s  the  value 
of  a  Byline? 


Years  of  a  man’s  professional  life  can  pass  before  he  rates 
a  byline. 

Some  never  make  it. 

Those  that  do  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  deliver 
their  story  with  the  integrity  and  skill  befitting  their  byline. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  And,  we  make 
them  with  integrity  and  skill. 

Whether  life-saving  or  not,  we  feel  they  demand  that  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  line-and  we  do. 


For  a  free  copy  of  What's  Behind  a  Drug  Name,  write  to  the  Public  Relations  Department. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 


A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


European  Travel  In 
Words,  Photos,  Art 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  on'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
nancy  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  Sl.New  York  17. NY 


An  upcoming  ne%vsi)aper  travel 
^  column  will  combine  words,  pho¬ 
tos  and  sketches  for  a  “total 
image”  report  of  Europe. 

The  column :  “The  View  F rom 
Europe  68.” 

The  columnist:  Bob  Popelka. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
with  photos  and  drawings, 
j  The  release:  Jan.  1,  1968. 

I  The  distributor:  “The  View 
from  Europe/68,”  Box  23, 
Bloomington,  Ill. 

Bob  Popelka,  a  veteran  of  the 
advertising  merry-go-round  and 
owner  of  his  own  art  studio-ad 
agency  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  took 
a  fresh  look  at  Europe  last  year. 
Armed  with  camera,  sketchbook 
and  a  prolific  writing  talent,  he 
j  recorded  his  travels  in  a  series 
'  of  newspaper  articles,  “Impres¬ 
sions  of  Europe.” 

^'ide  Response 

Wide  response  from  this  ser¬ 
ies  led  him  to  a  conviction  that 
newspaper  readers,  sharing  ei- 
I  ther  a  practical  or  vicarious 
sentiment  for  Europe’s  people, 
history,  culture  and  current  hap¬ 
penings,  would  take  an  avid  in¬ 
terest  in  a  weekly  “total  image” 
report  of  Europe. 

With  a  year’s  sabbatical  from 
his  art  studio,  the  columnist  and 
his  family  will  take  up  residence 
in  Rome,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Paris, 
Copenhagen  and  London  with 
I  side  trips  to  Moscow,  Athens, 
Lisbon,  Edinburgh,  Stockholm, 
Helsinki,  Warsaw,  Oslo  and 
dozens  of  other  European  cities. 

Photographs,  art  work  and 
written  observations  of  these 
travels  will  be  sent  weekly  to 
an  equally  experienced  team  of 
associates  in  the  U.S.,  where 
films  will  be  processed  and  art 
work  and  reportage  edited  and 
reproduced  for  distribution  to 
participating  newspapers. 

Meet  lh€“  Coluninifit 

Bob  Popelka  was  graduated 
from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  serving  three  years 
with  the  Air  Force  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  in  World  War  11. 
After  five  years  as  art  director 
for  the  Biddle  Company  in 
Bloomington,  he  opened  his  own 
successful  art  studio  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  1955. 

He  will  be  accompanied  on  his 
[  European  travels  by  his  wife, 
i  June,  an  experienced  “Girl  Fri- 
I  day”  in  her  husband’s  art  studio, 


Bob  Popelka 


and  their  two  sons,  David,  15, 
and  Jeremy,  8. 

“To  millions  of  Americans 
the  choice  of  a  vacation  retreat 
is  no  longer  limited  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  the  seashore,”  observed 
the  columnist.  ‘‘September 
bridge  club  conversations,  con¬ 
fined  a  decade  ago  largely  to 
domestic  vacations  and  recrea¬ 
tions,  are  being  replaced  with 
references  to  the  restoration  of 
Florence,  the  Adriatic  beaches 
of  Yugoslavia  or  Danish  hospi¬ 
tality. 

“Jet  travel,  lower  fares  and 
fatter  pocketbooks  all  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  European  travel 
attainable  to  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

Continental  Fever 

“Most  budding  Europhiles, 
once  infected  with  the  contin¬ 
ental  fever,  are  permanently 
hooked.  One  recently  retired 
midwestern  college  president  is 
spending  October  and  November 
in  Stuttgart,  exploring  some  of 
the  places  he  had  missed.  This 
will  be  his  48th  trip  to  Europe. 

“Lacking  the  time  or  the 
money  for  annual  European 
pilgrimages,  travel  addicts  be¬ 
come  avid  readers  of  the  travel 
sections  of  Sunday  newspapers 
and  of  the  travel  magazines.” 

Popelka  said  his  columns  may 
explore  such  widely  divergent 
topics  as:  Is  travel  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  enjoyable  or  frus¬ 
trating?  Can  an  American  art¬ 
ist  sell  a  painting  to  a  German 
tourist  in  Paris?  Should  Euro¬ 
pean  travel  be  a  family  affair 
with  children  along?  How  does 
a  trip  by  car  from  Vienna  to 
Moscow  compare  to  a  drive  from 
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Chicago  to  Cape  Cod?  What  are 
some  rewards  of  side  trips  to 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East? 
How  do  Europe’s  lakes,  rivers 
and  waterways  compare  with 
America’s?  What  about  sports 
festivals  and  entertainment? 

It’s  promised  that  each  colunui 
will  include  mileages,  road  con¬ 
ditions,  accommodations,  food 
expenses. 

• 

Words  Analyzed 
In  New  Feature 

Entertaining  and  instructive 
is  a  compact  (one-column,  four- 
inches-deep)  new  little  feature 
called  “My  Word!”  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

The  illustration  and  the  hand- 
lettered  copy  block  are  the  same 
depth,  so  the  art  for  the  one- 
column  mats  can  be  cast  and 
then  sawed  in  half  for  assembly 
in  a  shallow  two-column  layout, 
if  preferred. 

The  six-times-a-week  feature 
has  a  catchy  drawing  as  illus¬ 
tration.  The  hand-lettered  block 
takes  up  one  word  each  day. 
Two  examples: 

“GIRL.  In  Middle  English, 


Hedlund  Ponter 


Gerle  was  a  young  person  of 
EITHER  sex!  Today  it’s  still 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  the 
difference!” 

“CHAUFFEUR  is  strictly 
French,  but  doesn’t  mean  driver. 
Translated  it’s  fireman,  stoker. 
The  first  automobiles  had  one 
aboard.  They  ran  by  steam!” 

The  novel  idea  was  developed 
by  Frank  Hedlund  and  Jim 
Ponter,  staff  artists  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bidletin. 
Both  are  native  Pennsylvanians 
and  World  War  II  veterans. 

Hedlund’s  hobbies  are  photog¬ 
raphy  and  languages.  He  speaks 
fluent  French,  German  and 
Swedish  and  has  a  good  com¬ 
mand  of  Russian,  Italian  and 
Spanish.  He  lives  in  Philadelphia 
with  his  wife,  Eva,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  The  Hedlunds 
have  two  other  sons  who  are 
married  and  they  have  one 
grandchild. 

Ponter’s  hobbies  are  tennis 
and  sailing.  He  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  words  for 
many  years.  He  lives  in  Glass- 
boro,  N.  J.,  with  his  wife,  Mary, 
and  three  sons. 

(More  Syndicates,  Page  50) 
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He’s  yiec^*'^e  more  versatile,  that's  all.  Like  Robert  Steinau, 
prize- winnlbf^hoto  veteran  of  the 
Journal  and  Times,  the  fortunate  fellow  you  see  above. 

Today  he’s  shooting  fashion;  tomorrow,  aerial,  sports, 
features,  spot  news  and  what  not. 

The  lensman  dodging  a  300-pound  tackle  on  the 
Sidelines  one  day,  may  be  making  a  delicate  adjust- 
fTient  on  hemlines  the  next.  A  press  photographer  has 
to  be  mighty  versatile  these  days,  and  so  does  his 
camera  equipment. 


You  may  have  noticed  the  Mamiya  2V4-square  twin-lens  reflex 
which  you  will  notice  in  the  upper  left-hand  cbrner  of  the  pic.  With 
seven  interchangeable  lenses,  Mamiya  is  easily  the  most 
versatile  “big  format’’  camera  the  press  photographer 
can  use  — whether  Standard  C22  or  Automatic  C33. 

If  your  job  requires  you  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of 
photographer  at  once,  see  your  dealer  about  a  Mamiya 
twin-lens  reflex.  Or  write  for  details.  Mamiya  division 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York  11533 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
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WALKER:  This  was  taken  the  first  day  of  the  hunting  season.  It  won 
first  place  feature,  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Local  Enterprise  on  a  Small  Newspaper 


By  Rick  Friedman 


How  good  is  Community  Enterprise  photography  on  a  small 
newspaper?  Here  is  the  second  of  a  series  describing  what  photog¬ 
raphers  on  such  newspapers  are  shooting.  Readers  can  judge  for 
themselves. 

Bob  Walker,  33,  is  a  one-man  photo  staff  on  the  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance  Star,  a  14,000-circulation  daily  50  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Washington,  D.C. 

He  worked  three  years  in  a  commercial  studio,  then  began  his 
news  photography  career  on  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
and  spent  a  year  with  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  before  coming 
to  the  Free  Lance  Star  as  its  only  full-time  staff  photographer  in 
May,  1965. 

Bob’s  awards  since  his  arrival  in  Fredericksburg  include  two 
National  Press  Photographer  Association  Clip  Contest  firsts  in 
1965  and  1966;  a  first  in  feature  photography,  1965,  the  Virginia 
Press  Association ;  a  first,  second  and  third  in  feature  photography, 
a  first  place  in  spot  news,  and  Best  in  Show,  1966,  VPA;  Best 
Feature  Picture,  1966,  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers;  first 
place  spot  news,  and  first  place  pictures  stories,  1966,  NPPA  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year  Competition;  first  place  sequence,  first  place 
spot  news,  second  place  sports,  and  Best  in  Show,  1967,  Southern 
Short  Course. 

“The  paper  published  good  pictures  before  I  came,”  Walker 
points  out.  “These  were  taken  by  several  reporters.  So  the  Free 
Lance  Star  was  not  unfamiliar  wdth  good  photography.” 

The  Free  Lance  Star  likes  to  put  emphasis  on  local  events  but 
it  will  go  out  of  its  area  when  the  story  warrants  it.  “It’s  often 
left  pretty  much  up  to  me  as  to  where  to  go  and  when  to  go  for 


pictures,”  Walker  explains.  “One  evening  this  past  Spring,  for 
instance,  former  Alabama  Governor  George  Wallace  spoke  in 
Richmond  50  miles  south  of  us.  I  covered  it.” 

During  the  Fall  Walker  covers  three  types  of  football;  local 
teams  on  Friday  nights.  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville 
some  Saturdays,  Pro  ball  in  Washington  on  Sundays. 

The  daily  also  puts  a  large  emphasis  on  youth  activities  in  the 
area. 

“Fredericksburg  is  a  small  town  with  a  large  growth  potential,” 
Walker  explains.  “The  population  is  roughly  15,000  and  we’re  a 
tourist  attraction  becau.se  of  the  significant  part  Fredericksburg 
played  in  both  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars. 

“There’s  only  one  large  industry  here — FMC-Avisco’s  cellophane 
plant,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Fredericksburg  is  also  the  site  of 
a  major  woman’s  school,  Marj^  Washington  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia. 

“The  town  is  a  retail  trading  center  serving  an  area  up  to  40 
miles  away.  It’s  significant  to  what  I  cover  in  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Free  Lance  circulation  is  delivered  within  the  city  limite 
The  remainder  is  delivered  outside  the  city  up  to  that  40-mile 
radius.” 

Because  of  these  factors.  Community  Enterprise  plays  a  large 
part  in  what  Walker  photographs.  He  says  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  spot  news.  “Of  course  spot  news  gets  its  just  coverage 
when  it  does  happen,”  he  adds. 

He  points  out  there  is  also  little  demand  made  on  him  for  fashion 
and  women’s  page  features  in  general.  But  he  has  contributed  some 
fashion  layouts  on  his  own.  “I  don’t  have  the  time  I  would  like 
to  devote  to  this,”  Walker  muses. 
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WALKER:  Duri 


WALKER:  I  needed  a  picture  for  the  first  day  of  Summer  so  I 
took  this  by  the  Rappahanock  River.  It  won  first  place  feature, 
Virginia  Press  Association. 


Because  Fredericksburg  is  a  small  town,  it’s  not  uncommon  for 
Walker  to  receive  phone  calls  at  home,  in  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends  from  people  who  think  they  have  prize-winning  pictures 
in  their  own  backyards.  “I  don’t  mind  being  called  at  home,”  he 
says.  “One  never  knows  when  a  good  picture  can  be  gotten  that 
way.  Like  the  freak  hail  storm  in  one  of  the  adjoining  counties.” 

Walker  claims  there  is  a  decided  effort  being  put  forth  at  the 
Free  Lance  Star  to  eliminate  the  use  of  bad  pictures.  “But  some 
improvement  can  still  be  made  in  this  area,”  he  adds. 

“Even  though  a  large  number  of  cliche-type  pictures  have  been 
eliminated — check  passing,  installation  of  officers,  etc. — occasion¬ 
ally  a  few  will  creep  in. 

On  picture  play  in  the  paper.  Walker  points  out:  “It’s  doubtful 
that  any  photographer  ever  feels  that  his  good  pictures  are  ever 
used  quite  large  enough  and  I  am  no  exception.  Although,  I  must 
admit  that  for  the  most  part  my  pictures  are  used  as  large  as 
space  allows. 

“It  is  infrequent  that  my  cropping  is  not  respected.  I  can  recall 
very  few  times  a  picture  was  ruined  or  lost  its  effectiveness  due  to 
poor  cropping.” 

Walker  says  reader  reaction  to  the  Free  Lance  Star’s  emphasis 
on  good  picture  play  has  been  indicated  by  the  many  reprint  orders. 
“Not  only  do  people  order  reprints  which  show  themselves  or  their 
relatives  but  they  also  order  scenic  pictures  we  have  run.  We’re 
offset  and  this,  of  course,  affords  us  excellent  reproduction.” 

As  the  photographs  by  Bob  Walker  on  these  two  pages  show, 
he’s  one  of  a  number  of  smalltown  newspaper  photographers  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  Community  Enterprise  and  seeing  it  published  by 
a  newspaper  that  cares  about  good  pictures. 
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WALKER:  I  chased  these  horses  for  almost  two  hours  to  got  this  picture. 


City  Council  Can’t  Meet 
Lawyer  in  Closed  Session 


Publisher  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  left,  presents  scholarship  award  to 
Birmingham  News  carrier  Russell  Love  Jr.,  center,  as  Birmingham- 
Southern  President  Howard  Phillips  looks  on. 


Little  Rock 

Arkansas’  new  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  survived  its  first 
court  test  August  30  when  a 
Pulaski  County  Circuit  Court 
judge  ruled  that  public  bodies 
cannot  meet  in  private  w’ith  their 
attorneys  to  discuss  legal  mat¬ 
ters. 

Judge  Warren  W'ood’s  decision 
came  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
North  Little  Rock  Times  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  April  24  from 
which  reporters  from  the  Times 
and  the  Arkarisas  Gazette  were 
excluded. 

North  Little  Rock  City  Coun- 
cilmen  unanimously  voted  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  reporters  on  the  re¬ 
quest  of  City  Attorney  Reed 
Thompson,  who  claimed  the 
“lawyer-client  relationship”  as 
the  tosis  for  a  private  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  held  to  discuss 
a  pending  hearing  before  a 
quasi-judicial  state  commission 
over  a  dispute  between  North 
Little  Rock  and  another  munici¬ 
pality  over  the  sale  of  electric 
power. 

Judge  Wood  said,  in  his  deci¬ 
sion,  “Under  existing  law  this 
Court  holds  there  is  no  basis  for 
public  bodies  to  communicate  in 
confidence  with  its  attorney  at 
‘meetings.’  ” 

North  Little  Rock  City  offi¬ 
cials  have  indicated  the  City  will 
appeal  the  decision  to  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 

Mayor  Asks  for  Appeal 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  law 
that  can  make  us  sit  with  the 
press  and  plan  our  lawsuits,” 
said  Mayor  William  F.  Laman. 
He  said  he  “imagined”  the  City 
Council  would  direct  its  attorney 
to  appeal  the  decision  but  that 
he  “wouldn’t  attempt  to  come  to 
a  decision”  on  the  matter  him¬ 
self. 

Assistant  City  Attorney 
James  Wallace,  who  wrote  the 
City’s  brief  in  the  suit,  said  he 
would  recommend  that  the  City 
appeal  the  decision.  “I  think  we 
ought  to  appeal,  definitely,” 
Wallace  said. 

In  researching  the  case,  the 
Times’  attorney,  Phillip  Carroll 
of  Little  Rock,  and  the  City’s 
attorneys  could  find  only  one 
case  in  point.  That  was  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  case  in  which  Superior 
Court  Judge  B.  Abbott  Goldberg 
held  that  the  Sacramento  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  violated 
the  California  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  in  banning  the 


not  exempt  from  the  law  that 
requires  public  bodies  to  meet  in 
public. 

Carroll  maintained  in  his  brief 
that  secret  meetings  put  in 
jeopardy  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press,  arguing  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  press  to  report  the 
affairs  of  government  unless  the 
press  is  given  access  to  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  government. 

Exceptions  are  Specified 

To  hold  that  the  lawyer-client 
relationship  justifies  secret  meet¬ 
ings  of  public  bodies  would 
“gut”  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act,  Carroll  argued,  because 
“almost  every  subject  on  the 
agenda  of  the  city  council  in¬ 
volves  the  law.” 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Wood 
pointed  out  that  exceptions  to 
the  opening  meetings  provision 
of  Act  93  “are  incorporated  in 
Paragraph  5  of  the  Act  and  spe¬ 
cifically  limit  Executive  sessions 
only  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  or  considering  employment, 
appointment,  promotion,  demo¬ 
tion,  disciplining  or  resignation 
of  any  public  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee.” 

“Elsewhere  in  Section  5  the 
authors  of  the  legislation  ex¬ 
cluded  Grand  Juries  from  being 
classified  a  public  meeting.  This 
exclusion  could  very  well  have 
covered  sessions  pertaining  to 
litigation  or  legal  matters  under 
discussion.  No  such  exception  is 
found  in  the  act. 

“Another  provision  of  Section 
5  is  of  significance.  Whatever 
might  be  done  in  Executive  Ses¬ 
sion  would  have  no  legal  or 
authoritative  support  unless  the 
public  body  reconvenes  in  public 
session  and  presents  and  votes 
on  resolution,  ordinance,  rule, 
contract,  regulation  or  motion. 

“It  appears  to  the  Court  that 
the  Act  is  subject  to  only  one 
construction;  that  is,  all  ‘meet¬ 
ings’  are  to  be  open  to  the  public. 
‘All’  means  every  and  not  some. 
No  classification  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  is  allowed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  what  its  representatives 
are  doing  and  why  it  is  being 
done.” 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  approved  by  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly  in 
February  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  The  campaign  that  got  the 


Education  Aid 
Given  Carriers 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  have 
announced  creation  of  an  an¬ 
nual  scholarship  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  for  their 
newspaper  carriers. 

An  outstanding  graduate  of 
Birmingham’s  West  End  High 
School  was  named  recipient  of 
the  first  award. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  presented 
the  award  to  17-year-old  Russell 
David  Love  Jr.,  who  plans  to 
major  in  mathematics  and  chem¬ 
istry. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Phillips,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Birmingham-Southern, 
participated  in  the  presentation 
of  the  scholarship  award,  which 
will  provide  tuition,  fees,  books 
and  supplies.  The  recipient  will 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
renewal  of  the  scholarship  each 
year  until  graduation. 

BiiTningham  -  Southern  has 
agreed  to  make  a  second  schol¬ 
arship  available  for  the  1968-69 
academic  year  from  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  matching  funds. 
That  grant,  too,  will  go  to  car¬ 
riers  and/or  other  designees  of 
the  News  and  Post-Herald. 

Love,  an  A-minus  student 
through  four  years  of  high 
school,  was  selected  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Junior  High  So¬ 
ciety  and  National  Honor  So¬ 
ciety.  During  his  four  years  as 
a  News  carrier,  he  built  his 
route  from  90  subscribers  to  290, 
with  92  percent  coverage. 

From  this  experience,  he  said, 
“I  have  learned  how  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  and  how  to  handle  money.  I 
have  learned  much  of  how  busi¬ 
ness  is  run  and  how  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  carried  on.” 


Mrs.  Slover’s  Estate 
Put  at  $3.5  Million 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  estate  of  Mrs.  Fay  Martin 
Slover,  widow  of  S.  L.  Slover 
who  died  Sept.  1,  was  estimated 
at  $3.5  million  in  probate  papers 
filed  here.  Her  husband  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  and  president  of 
WTAR  Radio  Corp. 

Under  Mrs.  Slover’s  will  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to  a 
nephew,  Frank  Batten,  and  the 
Virginia  National  Bank  as 
trustees  for  Slover  and  Martin 
relatives.  Batten  is  publisher  of 
the  Norfolk  newspapers  and 
chairman  of  Landmark  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  which  owns  news¬ 
papers  and  stations  at  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

• 

Mrs.  Hanson  Endows 
Research  in  Diabetes 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  $500,000  gift  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lawson  Hanson,  widow  of  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Hanson,  longtime  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  has  endowed  a  medi¬ 
cal  research  professorship  in 
diabetes  and  metabolism  at  the 
University  of  Alabama’s  Birm¬ 
ingham  Medical  Center. 

The  endowment,  given  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  a  dia¬ 
betic  who  died  in  1945,  will  be 
called  the  Ruth  Lawson  Hanson 
Chair  of  Medicine  in  Diabetes 
and  Metabolism.  Interest  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  investment  of 
the  gift  will  assure  perpetual 
support  of  the  chair. 

• 

Hatcher  Joins  H&K 

Andrew  T.  Hatcher,  associate 
White  House  press  secretary 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Hill  and 


press  from  a  meeting  with  some  Act  through  the  Legislature  was 
labor  lawyers  who  were  trying  to  spearheaded  by  the  Little  Rock 
settle  a  strike.  Judge  Goldberg  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
ruled  that  such  a  meeting  was  Delta  Chi. 
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Dr.  Phillips  said  many  of  the  Knowlton  Inc.,  as  vicepresident, 
qualities  which  make  a  good  Hatcher  has  been  in  consulting 
news  carrier  are  also  qualities  work  and  with  Ballantine’s 
which  make  a  good  student.  brewery. 
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The  Hasselblad  system . . . 

and  a  few  reasons  why  the  press  photographer  needs  it. 


The  public  image  of  the  press 
photographer  used  to  be  that  of 
a  hard  drinking,  hard  living 
character  in  a  dirty  trench  coat 
with  a  press  card  stuck  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  He  ran  around 
"Big  Town  U.S.A."  with  a  4x5 
plate  camera,  accompanied  by 
a  beautiful  young  red  headed 
girl  reporter. 

That  used  to  be  the  public 
image  (to  some  people  it  might 
still  be),  but  you  know  a  little 
differently. 

You  probably  don’t  even  work 
for  a  “Big  Town  U.S.A."  news¬ 
paper,  but  for  a  smaller  sub¬ 
urban  paper,  one  where  you 
take  an  active  part  in  the  day 
to  day  life  of  your  community. 
You  might  even  be  the  only 
photographer  on  the  staff  of 
your  paper.  Taking  not  only 
news  pictures,  but  also  current 
events  and  personality  pictures. 
You  might  even  be  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  your  newspaper. 

All  this  of  course  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  know-how  on  your 
part  and  also  the  availability  of 
quite  a  range  of  equipment  for 
your  use. 

Time  was  of  course,  when  the 
press  photographer  had  to  rely 
on  his  big  4x5  camera.  It  was 
the  only  piece  of  equipment 
that  could  give  him  the  speed 
he  needed  plus  a  format  big 
enough  to  give  him  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  with  a  minimum  of 
retouching. 

Some  press  photographers  tried 
the  35mm.  The  speed  was  there 
of  course,  but  the  image  quality 
wasn’t.  So  a  lot  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers  settled  on  2V4  square  as 


couldn’t  use  a  wide  angle,  when 
you  wanted  to  get  more  into 
your  picture.  Also,  you  couldn’t 
waste  time  changing  roll  film  in 
the  middle  of  an  assignment 
and  you  certainly  didn’t  want  a 
whole  bunch  of  ready  loaded 
cameras  hanging  around  your 
neck. 

That’s  when  some  very  smart 
press  photographers  started 
discovering  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  of  interchangeable  film 
magazines  and  lenses. 

You  see  Hasselblad  is  the  only 
21/4  square  single  lens  reflex 
viewing  camera  system  that  can 
give  the  working  press  photog 
rapher  all  the  advantages  of 
speed  and  mobility  that  he 
would  expect  from  any  35mm 
camera.  Plus,  at  the  same  time 
give  him  the  image  quality  he 
would  expect  from  the  4x5 
camera. 

Here’s  what  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  consists  of.  Firstly,  the 
500C,the  standard  camera  in  the 
system*.  It  accepts  all  seven 
lenses  available  for  the  Hassel¬ 
blad,  and  is  a  single  lens  reflex 


viewing  camera.  The  500C 
always  shows  you  exactly  how 
your  final  picture  will  turn  out 
on  the  ground  glass  screen, 
in  the  same  way  a  view  camera 
does.  This  allows  you  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  setting  up  and  com¬ 
position  of  your  picture,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  lens  or  accessories  you 
are  using  on  the  camera. 

Next  is  the  Hasselblad  Super 
Wide  C.The  camera  that  caused 
a  breakthrough  in  2V4  square 
photography.  Equipped  with  a 
38mm,  90°  angle  of  view  Zeiss 
Biogon  f/4.5  lens,  this  camera 
allows  you  to  take  pictures  pre¬ 
viously  considered  impossible. 
The  superb  optics  of  the  lens 
assures  perfect  distortion-free 
horizontal  and  vertical  delinea¬ 
tion,  with  sharpness  of  image 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
negative  area,  even  at  full  aper¬ 
ture.  Depth  of  field  at  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  f /  22  is  from  26  inches  to 
infinity. 

The  newest  camera  in  the  Has¬ 
selblad  System  is  the  electri¬ 
cally  driven  Hasselblad  500EL. 
This  camera  automatically  ad¬ 
vances  the  film  and  cocks  the 
shutter,  allowing  a  rapid  series 
of  exposures  to  be  made,  either 
by  use  of  the  camera  release 
or  long  release  cords,  timer  or 
remote  radio  control.  The  500EL 
accepts  all  the  lenses  and  most 
accessories  available  for  the 
50cx:. 

The  use  of  the  500EL  with  the 
Hasselblad  70mm  film  maga¬ 
zine.  (up  to  70  exposures  on 
cassette  loaded  70mm  film) 


in  Synchro  Compur  shutte 
with  automatic  stopping  dowr 
at  the  moment  of  exposure  anc 
manual  preview  for  depth  o 
field  checks.  Every  lens  ha; 
both  M  and  x  synchronization  a 
lowing  the  use  of  flash  anc 
strobe  at  all  speeds  up  tc 
1 /500th  of  a  second. 

Five  different  instantly  inte 
changeable  film  magazines  arc 
available.  These  magazine; 
allow  the  photographer  to  make 
12  or  16  exposures  on  12( 
film°,  24  exposures  on  22( 
film^  and  70  exposures  or 
70mm  film.  The  magazines  aisc 
allow  the  choice  of  3  format 
(2V4  square,  2V4  X  1%.  1%  X  1% 
This  allows  not  only  for  speec 
of  operation,  but  the  conver 
ience  of  being  able  to  change 
either  film  type  or  format  ir 
mid-roll. 

Completing  the  system  is  ; 
huge  range  of  accessories  tha 
includes  extension  tubes  anc 
bellows  extensions  for  close 
up  work,filters,transparenc; 
copy  holders,  cut  film  back 
eye  level  prism  finders**,  sport: 
view  finders,  sun  shade: 
rapid  winding  crank',  quid 
focusing  handles^,  grips 
underwater  housings,  ring  light 
tripod  quick  coupling,  mierr 
scope  attachments  and  carryinj 
cases. 

We  are  not  suggesting  tha 
initially  you  need  the  entire  sy: 
tern.  But  we  do  believe,  that  b; 
investing  in  just  a  small  part  0 
the  unique  Hasselblad  Systen 
such  as  the  items  shown  belov 
the  working  press  photographe 
will  not  only  improve  the  qualit; 
of  his  work,  but  will  be  able  t< 
handle  his  work  load  mud 
more  efficiently  and  easily. 


the  ideal  "compromise’’  format 
...speed  plus  image  quality. 
The  trouble  with  most  2V4 
square  cameras  was  the  lack 
of  lens  interchangeability  so 
that  you  couldn’t  use  a  tele 
photo  when  it  wasn’t  possible  to 
get  near  your  subject.  And  you 


allows  the  photographer,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  job  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  are  required, 
to  handle  his  work  load  much 
more  quickly  and  efficiently. 
There  are  seven  Carl  Zeiss 
lenses  in  the  Hasselblad  System, 
40.  50B.  80,  120.  150,  250C  and 
500mm.  Each  lens  has  a  built 


This  description  of  the  Hassc 
blad  System  has  been  nece 
sarily  brief.  If  you  would  like 
Hasselblad  catalogue  or  furthe 
literature  or  if  you  have  a  sp 
cific  technical  inquiry,  write  t 
Paillard  Incorporated,  190 
Lower  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  0703 
HASSeiBlA 


B(K>kS  IN  RKVIEW 


waste  my  time  reading  about 
’em.” 


Editor  Who  Smelled 
The  Burning  Cross 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


THE  SHELL  OF  BURNING  CROSSES. 
An  Autobiography  of  a  Mississippi 
Newspaperman.  By  Ira  B.  Harkey 
Jr.  Harris-Wolfe  &  Company.  Jack¬ 
sonville,  III.  208  pages  Cloth  85.75. 
Paper  $2.65. 

Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.  was  one  of 
the  early  Mississippi  shock 
troops  in  the  post  World  War  II 
human  rights  struggle,  a  lone 
battler  in  hostile  territory,  a 
white  liberal  w’ho,  through  his 
newspaper,  won  battle  after  bat¬ 
tle,  then  lost  his  private  war. 

Through  bitter,  frequently 
biting  and  sometimes  funny 
prose,  Harkey  relates  the  14 
controversial  years  he  ran  a 
newspaper  in  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
'  a  small  industrial  city  on  Mis- 
I  sissippi’s  Gulf  Coast,  100  miles 
east  of  New  Orleans,  his  birth¬ 
place. 

The  book  begins  in  1949,  in 
the  31st  year  of  Harkey’s  life. 
I  It  ends  in  1963,  when  Harkey, 
i  battered,  bruised,  but  still  on 
i  his  feet,  walks  away  from  it  all 
because  “I  was  never  able  to 
grow  the  kind  of  skin  needed 
for  this  sort  of  life.” 

In  between,  there’s  a  good 
story  about  a  good  newspaper¬ 
man  who  deserved  major 
awards,  including  a  Pulitzer 
prize,  he  received  in  1963. 

‘Un-Soulliern’ 

In  1949,  Harkey,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Xew  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  bought  the 
Pascagoula  Chronicle-Star,  3,- 
649  net  paid  circulation.  Harkey, 
:  bom,  raised  and  educated  in  the 
Deep  South,  describes  himself  at 
I  that  point  in  his  life  as  ‘‘pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  un-Southern  and 
radical  opinion  that  Negroes 
were  human  beings  .  ,  .  also,  a 
quaint  belief  that  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
*  and  Louisiana — the  old  darkest 
South — needed  to  have  this 
truth  revealed  to  them.” 

Right  from  the  start  Harkey 
violated  what  he  called  “five 
basic  rules  of  Mississippi  jour¬ 
nalism.”  He  dropped  the  Negro 
tag  in  news  stories,  identifying 
a  person  as  Negro  only  when 
physical  characteristics  were 
pertinent  to  the  story.  He 
stopped  using  the  word  “col¬ 
ored”  altogether.  He  began  giv¬ 
ing  the  courtesy  title  “Mrs.”  to 
certain  carefully  selected  Ne¬ 
groes  such  as  teachers  and 
nurses. 

“This  was  a  weak-chinned  de¬ 
cision,  perhaps,”  Harkey  writes, 
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“but  the  Mrs.  item  is  the  most 
explosive  of  all  and  I  wanted 
to  be  certain  that  the  word  was 
used  only  wdth  patently  respect¬ 
able  Negro  women  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  argued  that  the  Mrs. 
indicated  only  that  the  women 
were  married.” 

He  dropped  the  use  of  “Miss” 
completely  as  it  no  longer  ap¬ 
plied  to  white  women  in  the 
Chronicle  news  columns.  Coup¬ 
les,  white  and  Negro,  w'ere  now 
to  be  referred  to  as  “the  John 
Wilsons”  rather  than  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wilson. 

Harkey  also  mingled  birth 
announcements  from  Jackson 
County  Hospital,  segregating 
them  only  by  dates,  until  pub¬ 
lic  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  registrar  and  she  stopped 
supplying  the  Chronicle  with 
the  lists. 

•Negro  .4rcomplishmenl!i 

The  Chronicle  began  to  run 
features  on  accomplishments,  by 
Negroes,  as  well  as  routine  news 
of  their  school  events,  fraternal 
activities,  births  and  obituaries, 
“segregating  people  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  news  value  and 
not  by  race.” 

Curiously  enough,  nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  the 
Chronicle’s  new  policy  for  six 
months.  Then,  on  Jan.  13,  1950, 
it  ran  a  storj'  headed:  “Step¬ 
father  Held  in  Brutal  Beating 
of  4-Year-Old  Boy.” 

The  story  was  picked  by  the 
wire  services  and  letters  came 
from  all  around  the  country  to 
the  child,  the  Chronicle,  and  the 
child’s  mother.  Indignant  editor¬ 
ials  on  the  child’s  treatment  ap¬ 
peared  in  Mississippi  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  story  remained  Page 
One  on  numerous  state  news 
papers  until  the  AP  serviced  a 
picture  of  the  family. 

The  child,  the  mother,  the 
stepfather  were  all  Negroes! 

“I  grit  my  teeth,”  Harkey 
writes,  “over  all  the  love  poured 
out  toward  that  brutalized  boy 
that  dried  up  the  instant  his 
blackness  w’as  made  known.” 

Harkey  was  accused  of  trick¬ 
ing  other  Mississippi  newspa¬ 
pers  into  playing  Nigger  News 
on  their  front  pages  instead  of 
on  back  pages. 

As  his  readers  told  him: 
“Why  didn’t  you  say  he  was  a 
Nigger?  If  you  have  to  write 
about  Niggers,  call  ’em  Niggers 
right  up  at  the  top  so  I  don’t 


.'^hool  Integration 

The  Chronicle  moved  up  to 
5,064  paid  circulation  by  May, 
1954,  a  gain  of  25  percent  since 
Harkey  had  purchased  it  in 
1949. 

That  same  month  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  handed  down  its 
historic  school  desegregation 
ruling.  Harkey  had  his  own  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  integrated 
schooling  a  20-year  plan  that 
started  at  the  graduate  school 
level  and  worked  down  to  the 
grammar  schools. 

On  Sept.  1,  1954,  a  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  local 
schools,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
burned  a  cross  in  front  of  Har¬ 
key’s  home.  His  description  of 
this  event  is  the  most  chilling 
paragraph  in  the  book: 

“No  one  not  rooted  in  the 
South  can  understand  the  full 
terror  of  a  cross  burning,  this 
classic  threat  from  the  Klan.  It 
is  like  the  voice  of  doom,  the 
sentence  of  death,  the  placing 
of  the  victim  beyond  the  pale. 
Marking  him  for  punishment  by 
some  of  the  most  ruthlesss  thugs 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  did 
not  let  my  wife  or  children  see 
how  profoundly  I  was  shaken. 
I  grinned,  an  idiot  expression  I 
was  to  try  to  wear  through  the 
next  nine  years  of  violence  and 
threats  of  violence  and  in  my 
column  next  week  I  hailed  the 
year’s  new  season  with  ‘Ah, 
autumn!  Falling  leaves  .  .  .  the 
hint  of  a  north  breeze  stirring 
in  the  night  .  .  .  the  smell  of 
burning  crosses  in  the  air  .  .  .’  ” 

By  this  time,  Harkey  had  be¬ 
come  adept  in  cutting  down  his 
critics  with  a  venomous  humor. 

But  as  the  years  went  by,  his 
increasing  bitterness  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  such  thoughts 
as:  “All  humanitarians  are 
hated  in  Mississippi  democrati¬ 
cally,  regardless  of  party.” 
And,  following  the  kidnapping 
and  shooting  of  14-year-old 
Emmett  Till,  “There  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  lie  about  Mis- 
sissipi  when  nobody  will  believe 
the  truth  about  it  when  he  hears 
it.  It  is  unbelievable.” 

Meredith 

By  September,  1962,  Harkey 
had  built  the  Chronicle  into  a 
7,000-paid  daily  and  established 
himself  as  the  “leading  Nigger- 
lover  in  the  state.” 

Then,  James  Meredith,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United 
States  government,  entered  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  Har¬ 
key  fully  supported  Meredith 
and  deplored  the  violence  that 
had  occurred  at  Oxford.  He 
wrote  that  “the  wounds  of  the 
state’s  honor  will  never  heal.” 

He  had  finally  gone  too  far. 
His  stand  on  Meredith  would 


Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr. 


set  in  motion  the  events  that 
less  than  a  year  later  would 
make  him  sell  the  Chronicle 
and  leave  Pascagoula,  and  the 
South. 

From  October,  1962,  to  F'eb- 
ruary,  1963,  Harkey’s  newspa¬ 
per  became  the  target  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  vilification,  boycott 
and  violence.  He  managed  to 
survive  it. 

Harkey  gives  this  advice  to 
any  newspaperman  caught  in  a 
similar  situation:  “Fight  back 
without  delay.  Hit  them,  hit 
them,  hit  them.  They  are  yel¬ 
low  and  they  are  stupid,  but 
only  a  well-planned,  immediate 
and  all-out  counterattack  can 
save  you.” 

In  July,  1963,  Harkey  sold  his 
newspaper  and  took  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  journalism  at  Ohio  State 
University  (which  he  recently 
terminated.)  He  looks  back  on 
his  14  years  in  Pascagoula  as  a 
failure  because  he  didn’t  convert 
even  10  people  there  to  his  way 
of  thinking. 

The  Smell  of  Burning  Crosses 
is  more  than  just  another  news¬ 
paperman’s  autobiography.  It’s 
a  piece  of  personal  journalism 
history,  worth  a  lot  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  will  probably 
get  from  the  general  public. 

• 

Asks  Strike  Vole 

Vancoi'VER,  B.  C. 

Members  of  the  Vancouver- 
New  Westminster  Newspaper 
Guild  employed  at  the  Province 
and  the  Vancouver  Sun  voted  to 
ask  permission  to  hold  a  govern¬ 
ment-supervised  strike  vote.  The 
guild,  which  represents  about 
600  editorial,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness,  maintenance  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  is 
seeking  a  new-  contract  to  re¬ 
place  one  which  expired  June  30. 
In  July,  Pacific  Press  accepted 
and  the  guild  rejected  a  report 
by  a  conciliation  officer  which 
recommended  pay  increases  of 
o%  each  year  in  a  two-year 
contract. 
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BLIZZARD  BOXES 

with  candy  for  Kansas  City. .  .meat  for  Honolulu 
. .  .pineapples  from  Hawaii  travel  on  a 
new  ‘‘plug-in”  flat  car  over  the  Santa  Fe 


A  new  method  for  moving  perishable  freight  has 
been  designed  and  started  by  the  Santa  Fe  for 
the  first  time  on  any  railroad.  It’s  a  “plug-in”, 
power-packed  flat  car  for  carrying  refrigerated 
containers. 

This  new  Santa  Fe  idea  is  being  put  to  special 
use  for  handling  refrigerated  containers  moving 
to  and  from  overseas  points  with  various  steam¬ 
ship  lines.  Up  to  this  time  cargoes  in  these  electri¬ 
cally-powered  containers  had  to  be  transloaded 
at  ports  to  or  from  railroad  refrigerator  cars  or 
piggy-back  trailers  with  cooling  equipment  which 
is  not  adaptable  for  transport  by  steamship. 

Now  these  “blizzard  boxes”  can  be  transferred 
from  a  ship  direct  to  a  new  type  Santa  Fe  flat  car 
equipped  with  “plug-in”  electrical  power  from  a 
diesel  generator  set  capable  of  generating  suffi¬ 
cient  current  to  keep  containers  at  temperatures 
from  zero  to  70  degrees  during  movement  between 
ports  and  inland  cities. 

With  this  new  service  pineapples  and  foodstuffs 
from  Hawaii  and  overseas  points  will  move  di¬ 
rectly  to  dinner  tables  across  America.  Meats, 
along  with  other  perishables  from  this  country 
can  be  quickly  transported  in  this  new  way  to 
markets  throughout  the  world. 

The  first  “blizzard  box”  to  be  carried  by  any 


railroad  moved  August  25,  1967  on  a  Santa  Fe 
“plug-in”  flat  car  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City 
with  a  cargo  of  candy.  Now  these  containers  are 
being  loaded  with  meat  for  Hawaii  to  move 
through  a  California  port  in  connection  with 
Matson  Lines. 

This  new  idea  is  a  part  of  Santa  Fe’s  plan  to 
provide  the  finest  transportation  service  obtain¬ 
able.  Recently,  for  example,  we  announced  faster 
freight  schedules  between  Chicago  and  Texas, 
also  between  Texas  and  California.  We  are  also 
expediting  the  movement  of  freight  by  running 
through  trains  between  major  terminals  with 
other  railroads,  without  delays  at  connecting 
points.  Another  important  plan  now  underway 
is  a  $  1 2-million  improvement  in  our  Kansas  City 
freight  terminal. 

All  of  this  boils  down  to  practical  benefits  for 
everyone  who  depends  upon  us  to  keep  their 
freight  moving.  These  are  Santa  Fe  ideas  at  work! 

The  railroad 
that  is  always 
on  the  move 
toward  a 
better  way 


Doves  and  Hawks  Together 
Help  ‘Operation  Soaplift’ 


Small  Papers 
Will  Oppose 
Hayden  BUI 

V.’v'TNC.TON 

When  the  Penat-^  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  SulH’ommittee  re- 
sunier  hearings  in  December  on 
the  Failing  N’owspaner  Act, 
probably  a  dozen  publishers  of 
small  newspapers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  Free  and  Competitive 
Press  will  testify  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  They  are  studying 
testimony  heard  during  14  days 
of  hearings  that  ended  August 
14  and  preparing  to  rebut  con¬ 
tentions  that  opei-ating  agree¬ 
ments  between  newspapers, 
when  one  party  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  failing  newspaper, 
should  be  granted  exemption 
from  the  antitimst  laws. 

The  Committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  S. 
i;!12,  the  Failing  Newspaper 
'ct.  which  was  introduced 
Mairh  Ifi  by  Senator  Carl  Hay¬ 
den  of  .\rizona,  with  14  other 
Senators  as  co-sponsors.  The 
principal  organizer  was  Stuart 
K.  Paddock  Jr.,  of  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
1'he  company  publishes  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Publishers  of  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  more  than 
20  states  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia  are  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  Illinois  papers  in 
the  Chicago  area  and  elsewhere 
predominating. 

The  Hayden  bill,  introduced 
primarily  because  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  suit  to  dissolve 
an  operating  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Tucaon  Daily  Citizen 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
could  affect  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  in  21  other  cities.  The 
Tucson  operation  has  been  in 
effect  26  years  and  some  others 
longer  than  that.  The  Justice 
Department  has  indicated  that 
if  it  wins  the  Tucson  suit  it  will 
review  its  position  with  regard 
to  others,  some  of  which  it  has 
approved. 

The  opponents  of  S.1312  con¬ 
tend  that  it  would  give  the 
newspaper  industry  blanket  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
and  permit  newspapers  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  practices  forbidden  oth¬ 
er  industries  by  the  Sherman, 
Clayton  and  Robinson-Patman 
.\cts.  Their  main  argument  is 
that  combination  operating  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  used  to 
stifle  competition  and  prevent 
the  entry  of  new  newspapers  in¬ 
to  the  field. 

The  target  toward  which  the 
Committee  For  a  Free  and  Com¬ 
petitive  Press  will  direct  its 
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main  fire  is  the  pi">\  isi  >:is  of 
these  joint  agreements  that  in¬ 
volve  merged  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  These  are 
the  tools  monopolists  might  use, 
they  contend,  to  drive  a  com¬ 
petitor  out  of  business  and  pre- 
•  ent  new  competitors  from  mov¬ 
ing  in.  There  is  no  objection  to 
joint  mechanical  operations  in 
the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency  and,  in  fact,  there  are 
no  provisions  in  the  antitrust 
laws  making  such  operations  il¬ 
legal. 

The  Committee  has  engaged 
as  counsel  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Chapman,  DiSalle  and 
Friedman.  Oscar  Chapman  is  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Michael  V.  DiSalle  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Ohio.  DiSalle 
said  he  did  not  know  what  the 
future  of  the  Committee  might 
be  but  he  expected  that,  since 
It  was  foi-med  to  defeat  S.1312, 
it  would  go  out  of  existence 
when  the  legislative  fate  of  that 
measure  was  decided. 


Yarn  Industry 
Spins  with  Big 
Reader  Mail-In 

The  greatest  reader  response 
in  the  32-year  history  of  Tin's 
llVcA-  Magazine  —  more  than 
1,200,000  letters  within  10  days 
— was  reported  by  John  J. 
O’Connell,  editor  of  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  deluge  of  mail  resulted 
from  an  ai  ticle  in  the  August  27 
issue  of  This  Week,  “Instant 
Knits”  by  Joan  Uattner,  describ¬ 
ing  how  a  new  type  of  needle 
makes  it  possible  to  knit  a  dress 
within  six  hours.  The  article  in¬ 
cluded  a  small  coupon  requesting 
instructions  for  knitting  five 
such  dresses. 

Newspapers  distributing  This 
Week  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  some  12,000,000.  This 
Week’s  records  show  that  the 
highest  previous  record  for  read¬ 
er  reaction  was  an  exercise 
handbook  which,  after  several 
years,  has  drawn  orders  for 
700,000  copies.  Next  were  a  poll 
on  proposals  to  establish  more 
three-day  weekends  which  drew 
approximately  300,000  comments, 
and  a  diet  booklet  attracting 
201,000  requests. 

Tom  Reynolds,  president  of 
Reynolds  Yarns  Inc.,  producer 
of  the  new-type  knitting  needles, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Miss  Rattner: 

“Wow!  What  a  response.  Your 
story  from  This  Week  August 
27th  overwhelmed  us.  So  far  we 
have  received  over  one  million 
letters  and  again  today  38  more 
bags  of  mail  came  in.” 


.\.\NA1'()LIS 

It  began  with  a  young  United 
States  Marine  Corps  nlatoon 
leader  serving  in  South  Vietnam 
who  had  a  problem. 

The  Marine,  Lt.  Joseph  K. 
Taussig  III,  is  an  Annapolitan 
and  a  1966  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

He  was  deeply  concerned 
about  300  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  of  Phicor  Ly  and  Han 
Prior.  During  his  off-duty  hours, 
Taussig  participates  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  making  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  in  his  words,  “totally 
self-sufficient.” 

When  he  visited  the  two  vil¬ 
lages,  Lt.  Taussig  looked  around 
and  saw  plenty.  Much  of  what 
he  saw  made  him  downright 
angry  about  the  prevalence  of 
skin  disease  and  the  lack  of  basic- 
equipment  for  combatting  it. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Elmer 
-M.  Jackson  Jr.,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Capital- 
Gazette  Press  Inc.  One  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  group  is  the 
Keening  Capital,  the  only  daily 
in  Annapolis. 

He  said  the  villagers  “hav’e  no 
soap  to  bathe  with,  no  deteigent 
to  wash  their  one  pair  of  cloth¬ 
ing  or  any  disinfectant  to  keep 
their  l)elongings  free  of  infection 
in  the  case  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.” 

Jackson  published  the  letter 
on  the  front  page  .August  23 
and  two  days  later  on  Page  0:ie 
of  the  Maryland  Gazette  and  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Xeies. 

“Operation  Soaplift”  was 
launched. 

Community  response  was 
overwhelming.  Readers  wanted 
to  know  how  much  soap  they 
could  send,  whether  they  could 
send  money  to  purchase  soap 
and  anything  else  they  could  do 
to  help.  Charles  H.  Steffey,  Inc., 
a  real  estate  firm,  offered  to 
serve  as  receiving  stations  for 
.soap,  detergents  and  disinfect¬ 
ants.  The  company  agreed  to 
pay  the  postage. 

lAirgc  Donations 

Word  got  to  Baltimore  where 
two  firms  pitched  in.  The  U.S. 
Trucking  Corporation  contrib¬ 
uted  6,000  poun  is  of  powdered 
laundry  detergent  and  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc., 
donated  a  huge  quantity  of 
liquid  detergent. 

Civic  groups  and  local  busi¬ 
nesses  offered  assistance  and 
contributions. 

The  Annapolis  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  coordinated  the 
program  and  arranged 


trucks  to  pick  up  soap  at  di  sig. 
nated  area  collection  centers. 

.After  picking  up  t'l'’  so;.!),  th-- 
Jaycees  transported  it  to 
Ci-ownsville  State  Hospital 
where  patients  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  center  (lackag^d 
the  goods  to  l)e  mailed  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Panel  .Ads,  a  local  firm, 
donated  55  gallon  aluminum 
trash  disposal  containers  which 
were  rapidly  converted  into 
“soap  receptacles.” 

The  Jaycees  established  a  goal 
of  10,000  pounds  of  soap  to  be 
sent  to  the  villagers  served  by 
Lt.  Taussig’s  group. 

The  chain  reaction  of  response- 
touched  virtually  every  corner  of 
the  communities  served  by  Capi¬ 
tal-Gazette  Press,  Inc.  including 
the  United  States  Naval  .Acad¬ 
emy. 

Editorially  the  newspaper 
chain  holds  the  position  that  the 
United  States  should  either  ac¬ 
celerate  its  action  and  bi-ing  th’’ 
Vietnam  war  to  a  rapid,  success¬ 
ful  conclusion,  or  evacuate  i.s 
forces. 

“To  the  Capital-Gazette’s 
knowledge,”  Jackson  said,  “no 
one  has  made  a  survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  its  circulation 
areas  are  primarily  comprised 
of  hawks  or  doves.  But  the  news¬ 
papers  have  learned  quickly  and 
with  tremendous  pride  and  grat¬ 
ification  that  as  long  as  there  is 
one  platoon,  one  squadron  of 
.American  fighting  men  in  that 
disease-infested,  jungle  country, 
Cajrital-Gazette  readers  will  sup- 
poit  them  and  their  efforts  to 
the  very  hilt.” 


Creative  Assistant 

James  F.  Chatfield,  formerly 
press  relations  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  .ANP.A, 
has  joined  the  Record  (Haeken- 
.sack,  N.  J.)  and  the  Morning 
Call  (Paterson,  N.  J.)  as  crea¬ 
tive  assistant  in  the  promotion 
department,  it  was  announced 
by  David  .A.  Lindsey,  promotion 
director.  Chatfield  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1953  as  a 
copyboy  at  the  Ilayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times. 


Sunday  Price  Raised 

Phil.adelphia 
On  Sunday,  Sept  17,  the  price 
of  the  Sunday  Bulletin  will  be 
increased  from  20  to  25  cents.  A 
part  of  the  increase  will  go  to 
carriers  and  stores  it  was 
pointed  out. 


for 
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Me  and  My 
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i  lands  as  well.  Many  business¬ 
men  are  taking  to  the  stump  to 
let  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
know  just  how  they  are  involved, 
how  they  stand  to  lose  the  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  they  prize  so 
highly  if  unnecessary  tampering 
with  our  system’s  machinery  is 
not  abated. 

In  our  own  country,  as  you 
are  all  aware,  significant  efforts 
i  are  being  made  to  blunt  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  advertising.  Not  re- 
I  sentfully,  but  patiently,  leaders 
'  in  the  fields  who  know  the  value 
of  advertising  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  high  worth  of  this 
marketing  tool.  The  study  on 
advertising  and  competition  by 
Dr.  Jules  Backman,  renowned 
research  professor  of  economics 
at  New  York  University,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  wide  circulation  and  at¬ 
tention,  as  you  know.  Marketing 
men  and  their  companies  are 
underwriting  the  distribution  of 
this  excellent  study  and  seeing 
to  it  that  Dr.  Backman’s  book 
gets  into  libraries,  business 
schools,  and  editorial  rooms  of 
magazines  and  newspapers 
across  the  land. 

.\11  of  us  in  marketing  can 
and  must  lend  a  hand  in  such 
efforts  to  promote  understanding 
of  our  free-choice  system.  We 
I  can  help  finance  the  distribution 
'  of  the  Backman  study;  we  can 
call  attention  to  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  publishers’  cam¬ 
paigns — even  distribute  reprints. 
In  our  own  companies,  with  our 
own  employes  and  customers,  we 
can  lend  our  voices  and  manifest 
our  concern  about  the  danger  of 
chipping  away  at  individual 
freedom  to  choose. 

Thoughtful  people  have  a  re- 
I  sponsibility  to  stir  interest 
among  the  great  many  who 
'  haven’t  really  thought  about  the 
relationship  between  our  free- 
choice  system  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  we  enjoy.  I  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  when  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  focused  on  how  much 
each  individual  benefits  from  his 
,  freedom  to  choose,  the  .American 
people  will  put  a  checkrein  on 
the  erosive  process  of  surrender¬ 
ing  our  freedoms,  one  at  a  time. 

The  great  need  is  to  get  people 
to  see  what  our  system  really  is 
—that  it  is  not  one  in  which  we 
contribute  our  individual  skills 
and  talents  in  order  to  get  more 
money.  Rather,  it  is  an  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  efficient  system  which 
permits  each  of  us  to  do  what  he 
can  do  best,  so  that  the  system 
will  yield  an  orderly  exchange  of 


Court  Asked 
ToBlocklTT- 
ABC  Merger 

Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  its  brief  in  its  suit  to 
block  the  merger  of  American 
Broadcasting  Comnany  and  the 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  brief,  signed  by  Donald 
F.  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division,  charged  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  had  erred  in  five  par¬ 
ticulars  when  it  apnroved  the 
proposed  merger.  The  Justice 
Department  asked  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  to  set  aside 
the  FCC’s  order. 

The  issue  of  “pressures”  on 
newspaper  reporters  was  not 
raised  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  in  its  brief.  The  questions 
it  raised  dealt  with  what  the  De¬ 
partment  contended  were  erron¬ 
eous  conclusions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  upon  which  approval  of  the 
merger  was  based. 

The  FCC  erred,  according  to 
the  Justice  Department,  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  ABC’s  a''cess  to  the 
financial  resources  of  ITT  would 
constitute  a  substantial  public 
benefit;  that  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  to  UHF  broadcasting  would 
result;  that  the  merger  would 
not  have  anticompetitive  effects 
upon  ITT’s  potential  activities 
in  broadcasting.  CATV,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  research  in  communica¬ 
tions  technology:  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  autonomy  of  ABC 
would  be  unaffected  by  the 
merger  and  that  there  would  be 
no  impact  unon  the  advertising 
market  and  the  ABC’s  news  and 
public  affairs  activities. 

The  De))artment  asserted  that 
the  FCC  also  erred  in  falling  to 
give  weight  to  “the  lack  of  can¬ 
dor”  of  ABC  and  ITT  officials  in 
testimony  about  the  financial 
and  operational  aspects  of  the 
merger.  It  was  especially  criti¬ 
cal  of  testimony  about  the  au¬ 
tonomous  status  of  ABC  and 
.said  that  if  the  broadcasting 
company  had  autonomous  status 
it  would  “be  an  incongruous  en¬ 
tity  in  the  ITT  management  sys¬ 
tem”,  different  from  other  ITT 
units. 

The  FCC  must  file  its  answer 
by  Oct.  and  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  rebuttal  must  be  filed  by 
October  11.  Arguments  are 
scheduled  to  be  heard  in  the 
week  of  October  16. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  urged  the  federal  court  to 
overturn  FCC’s  approval  of  the 
merger  because  it  failed  to  con¬ 


goods  and  services  which  make 
op  the  better,  fuller  life  we  all 
want. 
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sider  sufficiently  the  impact  of 
ITT’s  control  of  ABC’s  pro¬ 
gramming  content. 

The  ACLU  brief  questions 
this  FCC  decision  because  “In 
deciding  whether  to  permit 
transfer  of  a  broadcast  license, 
the  Commission  is  obliged  to 
satisfy  itself  that  the  new  o^\^^er 
will  assume  direct  responsibility 
for  the  broadcast  programs  and 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  served  by  the 
license.  A  statement  by  the  new 
owner  that  he  will  keep  his 
hands  off  programming  would 
normally  be  a  ground  for  re¬ 
fusing  approval  of  the  transfer. 
.As  a  result  of  its  failure  to 
I’espect  its  own  statute’s  con¬ 
cern  for  free  speech  the  Com¬ 
mission  failed  to  make  any  ra¬ 
tional  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  ABC-ITT  merger  on  the 
public  interest  in  objective  news 
broadcasts.  The  Commission’s 
refusal  to  face  the  normal  con¬ 
sequences  of  ITT’s  ownership  re¬ 
flected  an  irrational  view  of  the 
relationship  between  the  owners 
of  news  media  and  the  news  .  ,  . 
Even  assuming  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  rationally  rely  on 
the  promises  recited  (by  ITT)  it 
has  no  power  to  enforce  them 
because  it  cannot  compel  ITT’s 
managers  to  disregard  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  ITT’s  stockholders.” 

• 

Nutter  Files  Claim 
For  Assault  Injury 

PlCAYVNE,  Miss. 

A  suit  for  $.500,000  was  filed 
Sept.  8  in  circuit  court  by 
Charles  Nutter,  editor  of  the 
Picayune  Item,  against  Willie 
Estes  Moody,  who  was  defeated 
in  the  Democratic  primary 
August  8  in  his  candidacy  for 
Supervisor. 

Nutter  alleged  that  Moody 
waylaid  him  while  he  was  de¬ 
livering  newspapers  .August  23, 
and  administered  a  beating 
which  hospitalized  the  editor  for 
a  week,  impaired  his  eyesight 
and  damaged  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  (E&P,  Sept.  9). 

• 

Erwin  Jaffe  Returns 
As  ANPA/RI  Lab  Chief 

Erwin  Jaffe,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  physicist  on  the  staff 
from  1961  to  1964,  has  returned 
to  the  .ANPA  Research  Institute 
Laboratory  at  Easton,  Pa.  as 
director.  In  the  last  three  years 
he  has  worked  for  the  Mack 
Printing  Co.  in  Easton  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  development. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  said  that  Frank 
J.  Stanezak,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  laboratory, 
will  return  to  supervision  of 
research  projects  in  fields  where 
he  has  been  successful. 


$30  Billion  Ads 
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combine  to  limit  third  class  mail 
either  by  raising  the  postage  cost 
or  by  other  controls.” 

Outdoor,  he  said,  may  be  hurt 
by  the  anti-billboard  campaign. 
Network  television’s  plight,  he 
said,  lies  in  the  fact  that  prime 
time  is  almost  fully,  sold  and 
campaigns  are  urging  restriction 
of  the  number  of  minutes  of 
advertising  in  an  hour.  These 
two  factors,  he  said,  may  make 
it  “difficult  for  network  tele¬ 
vision  to  continue  the  10%  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  growth  of  recent 
years.” 

Importance  Declining 

On  newspapers,  the  former 
New  York  Times  editorial  writer 
said  the  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  large  metropolitan 
dailies  has  “contributed  to  the 
declining  relative  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising.”  Back- 
man  said  the  expanding  number 
of  suburban  papers  has  not  fully 
offset  these  trends  in  the  past, 
but  that  eventually  these  papers 
“may  make  possible  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  share  of  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  made  in  newspapers.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
Backman  said  the  development 
of  regional  editions  of  magazines 
“hold  considerable  promise.” 
“With  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  local  and 
regional  markets,”  he  states, 
“this  could  become  an  important 
growth  area  for  advertising.” 

Similarly,  he  says,  local  tele¬ 
vision  and  local  radio  have  been 
expanding  rapidly  and  “could 
continue  to  be  significant  growth 
areas  which  would  compensate 
for  the  lagging  growth  rate  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Clianges  in  Mix 

He  concludes  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “It  does  seem  highly 
probable  that  the  large  rise  in 
advertising  expenditures  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  next  decade  will  be 
accompanied  by  significant 
changes  in  the  mix  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  these  changes 
may  act  on  balance  to  dampen 
down  the  rate  of  increase  in 
advertising  expenditures. 

“In  dollars  of  unchanging  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  total  advertising 
expenditures  should  increase 
from  $16.5  billion  in  1966  to 
about  $24  billion  over  the  next 
decade  or  by  some  45%.  This 
would  be  a  somewhat  smaller 
rise  than  that  anticipated  for 
total  personal  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures.  Price  inflation  should 
add  another  $3  to  $6  billion  to 
total  advertising  so  that  the  total 
should  be  almost  $30  billion.” 
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Legislatures 
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press  have  shared  a  relationship 
marked  by  stormy  lovers’  quar¬ 
rels,”  Montgomery  said.  “We’ve 
learned  from  each  other  that 
we’re  often  hard  to  live  with, 
but  that  we’re  impossibie  to  live 
without. 

“Together,”  he  asserted,  “we 
should  conduct  a  constant 
search-and-destroy  mission 
against  the  elements  that  hinder 
— rather  than  help — the  means 
by  which  we  are  governed.” 

“We  hav’e  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  future  of  state 
government  is  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned  and  challenged,”  declared 
John  W.  Gallivan,  publisher  of 
the  Salt  LaAe  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une,  co-chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

“We  have  reached  this  point,” 
he  said,  “b-^cause  we  have  failed 
to  view  state  government  in  cre¬ 
ative  terms.  In  the  West  we  have 
not  only  l)een  satisfied  but  often 
eager  to  have  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  retain  or  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  over  the  majority  of 
our  lands  and  forests,  assume 
responsibility  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  parks  ...  of 
major  dams  and  conservation 
programs.” 

At  22  Sessions 

Turning  to  the  role  of  news 
media,  Gallivan  underlined  the 
great  potential  for  changes  and 
improvements  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures.  “I  happen  to  feel  that 
political  editors  and  reporters 
are  uniquely  qualified  not  only 
to  participate  but  to  lead  in  this 
development,”  he  said.  “Some  of 
the  most  knowledgeable,  talented 
and  experienced  observers  of  the 
legislative  process  do  not  sit  on 
the  floor  but  in  the  press 
gallery.” 

He  cited  the  Tribune’s  politi¬ 
cal  editor,  O.  N.  Malmquist,  for 
having  “served”  in  the  Utah 
state  legislature  as  an  objective 
reporter  for  22  sessions — “far 
longer  than  any  active  partici¬ 
pant.” 

Stimulating  of  interest  in 
state  legislatures  so  those  law¬ 
making  bodies  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  is  the  prime  aim  of  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  State 
I..egislatures. 

Brady  Black,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
sees  moves  to  annual  sessions  of 
state  legislatures,  to  better  pay 
and  to  four-year  staggered 
terms. 

“The  role  of  the  American 
state  legislature  in  relation  to 
present-day  federalism  is  to  do 
the  wisest  job  the  citizens  of  the 
state  will  permit  it  to  do  in  the 
state’s  partnership  with  local 


government  and  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,”  Black  said. 

“I  say  ‘permit’  because  citi¬ 
zens,  in  their  fear  of  big  govern¬ 
ment,  protect  themselves  so  care¬ 
fully  against  government  at 
home  that  they  permit  federal¬ 
ism  to  grow  greater  and  greater 
while  protesting  that  it  does  so. 

“They  protect  themselves  with 
constitutional  restrictions  and 
they  protect  themselves  with 
overlapping  local  governments.” 

Suggests  Changes 

David  H.  Beetle,  special  writer 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers  who 
has  covered  state  government  in 
New  York  for  many  years,  said 
the  legislatures  should  open 
their  committee  sessions  to  re¬ 
porters,  set  up  research  facili¬ 
ties  and  subscril)e  to  codes  of 
ethics. 

Commenting  on  a  statement 
that  the  news  media  are  some¬ 
times  too  flippant  in  reporting 
legislative  business,  Beetle  said 
“the  news  media  end  up  being 
more  generous  toward  govern¬ 
ment  than  they  should  be.”  State 
legislatures,  he  added,  have  a 
poor  image  because  they  pro¬ 
crastinate  until  there  is  a  crisis, 
and  then  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  move  in. 

The  CCSL,  organized  in  1965 
by  leaders  from  business,  educa¬ 
tion,  labor,  agriculture  and  other 
fields,  carries  on  programs  of 
research  and  public  education  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of 
state  governments.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Kansas  City  and 
the  national  chairman  is  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Day,  former  Postmaster 
General  who  is  a  practicing  at¬ 
torney  in  Washington. 
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Viet  Cong  after  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1963.  A.  Viet 
Cong  cadre  had  approached  him, 
he  explained,  and  asked  him  to 
attend  a  six-month  training 
course  in  their  “secret  zone”  in 
Quang  Nam  Province. 

Khoi  left  his  parents  and  eight 
brothers  and  sisters  and  headed 
for  the  interior. 

At  one  time,  the  newsman  be¬ 
came  disenchanted.  After  he  had 
worked  with  the  Viet  Cong  for 
about  a  year,  he  said,  “I  felt  I 
was  not  a  Marxist,  that  I  wanted 
to  go  back  home.” 

He  said  he  paid  a  bribe  to  a 
man  to  help  him  leave,  but  the 
man  informed  a  Viet  Cong  vil¬ 
lage  chief  and  Khoi  was  seized 
about  halfway  on  his  journey. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  a  year 
and  then  put  back  to  work,  he 
said. 

“I  worked  very  hard  for 
them,”  he  said.  “I  worked  with 
all  my  heart  for  the  Marxists.” 


Barney  Thompson 
Of  Rockford  Dies 

Rockford,  Ill. 

T.  Barney  Thompson,  91,  edi¬ 
tor-emeritus  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  died 
Sept.  7.  He  had  suffei^d  a  heart 
attack  in  the  Rockford  New’S 
Tower  Aug.  29. 

Throughout  his  58  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rockford,  he  was  a 
clerg>'man,  editor,  radio  broad¬ 
caster,  publisher  and  columnist. 
A  feature  since  1922,  “Column 
Left,”  named  because  of  its 
original  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  perhaps  set  a  national 
record  for  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  and  editing  by  the  same 
person. 

Thompson,  a  former  Congre¬ 
gational  minister,  left  the  min¬ 
istry  in  1914  to  become  editor 
of  the  old  Rockford  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  predecessor  to  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Register-Republic. 

He  became  editor  of  both 
Rockford  daily  newspapers  in 
1930  and  served  as  publisher 
end  editor  from  1945  until  1953, 
when  he  was  named  editor- 
emeritus. 

Thompson’s  radio  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1930  when  he  started 
noon  broadcasts  over  KFLV, 
now  WROK.  His  last  broadcast, 
in  1958,  ended  nearly  28  years 
on  the  air. 

In  his  youth  Thompson  w’as 
a  railroad  telegrapher. 

He  was  born  in  Nashotah, 

Wis.,  Jan.  20,  1876.  He  short¬ 
ened  his  name  from  Thomas 
Bjerne  Thompson  to  Barney. 

*  * 

Wallace  A.  Brennan,  71,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Dunkirk 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  Observer; 

Sept.  10. 

*  *  * 

David  B.  Rogers,  68,  retired 
(1964)  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Regina  Leader-Post;  a  former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press; 
Sept.  8. 

*  *  * 

George  Freedley,  63,  a  for¬ 
mer  drama  critic  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph;  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle; 
consulting  curator  at  Lincoln 
Center;  Sept.  11. 

*  * 

James  E.  Powers,  68,  former 
Sew  York  Times  reporter  and 
public  relations  man;  Sept.  6. 

«  «  « 

Ja.mes  Kelly,  63,  former  city 
editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Sept.  2. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  W.  Young,  58,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norfolk  ( Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Guide;  civil  rights 
leader;  Sept.  6. 

*  *  • 

Albert  W.  Bentz,  executive 
editor  of  Constructor,  official 

EDITOR  &.  PUBL 


publication  of  the  .Associated 
General  Contractors  of  .America 
formerly  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Kansas  City,  and  with 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle- 
Sept.  7.  ‘  ■ 

*  «  * 

Calvin  (Peg)  Mansfield,  68, 
for  45  years  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1965  county  and  court 
reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press  and  a  member  of 
the  commission  which  instituted 
Atlantic  City’s  first  Press  Bu¬ 
reau;  Sept.  9. 

« 

Michael  Potash,  26,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  and  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press;  Sept.  10. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Norman  S.  Werry,  66,  sports 
editor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune  for  42  years;  Sept.  10, 


Canadian  Audit 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


“controlled  circulation”  field, 
McIntosh  said. 

Controlled  circulation  papers 
in  suburban  areas  have  a  high 
quality  of  news  content  and  they 
need  some  recognized,  standard 
method  of  verifying  circulation 
figures,  McIntosh  said. 

The  Weyb^urn  (Sask.)  Review 
was  named  as  publisher  of  the 
best  centennial  edition  among 
Canadian  weeklies.  Publisher 
Ernest  Neufeld  of  the  Review 
was  presented  with  the  100- 
volume  Canadian  centennial  li¬ 
brary  by  Centennial  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  Fisher.  { 

Fisher  urged  the  publishers  : 

to  support  the  maintenance  of 
local  organizations  that  were  ! 

formed  to  celebrate  the  centen¬ 
nial.  Through  the  years  these 
organizations  could  “take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  momentum  and 
goodwill  created  by  the  centen¬ 
nial  to  continue  to  do  the  things 
that  were  most  successful.”  I 

The  centennial  has  cured  i 

nothing,  he  said.  “The  problems  ' 

are  still  there.”  , 

“But  I  think  we  have  shown 
those  responsible  for  building 
the  country  that  we  do  care.”  , 

• 

Book  on  Agency  Plans 

A  study  of  22  daily  newspaper 
mutual  production  plans  has 
been  completed  by  Ronald  E. 
Keener,  who  received  an  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Keener  is  employed 
on  the  copy  production  desk  of 
the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Copies  of  the 
study  are  available  at  $10  each 
by  writing  him  at  806  N.  Nurs¬ 
ery  Rd.,  Apt.  245,  Irving,  Texas 
75060. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Business  Opportunities 
expanding  southern  calif. 

newspaiwr  (troup,  KrossinK  nearly  $1 
million,  invites  investor  for  additional 
workinit  capital.  Mn\imum  capital  gain 
for  minimum  investment.  Would  con¬ 
sider  working  partner.  Box  1536,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


ISeicspaper  Appraisers 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


I\eirspaper  Britkers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  \)f  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selliiitr- 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  S.  GOULD  .XS.SOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
Newspaper  Sales  Manaitement, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  .Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  j 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  | 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS  j 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As-  ] 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz.  ! 
85201.  Ph. :  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Speolallsts 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers— Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  f^alif.  91712 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MA  lTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

PEACH  OF  A  WEEKLY 
Serving  scenic,  booming  area  in  N.C. 
Good  equipment.  Owner  making  $20.- 
000  plus.  Priceil  at  $84,000  with  29% 
down.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  60187 


TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  OFFSET 
weeklies.  A-1  equipment.  Printed  out. 
$20-$24M  gross.  $6,000  down.  Write 
Box  C,  Mt.  Zion,  Illinois  62549. 


CONNECTICUT  CHAIN  of  three  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies,  volume  approaching 
$325,000.  Price  $135%  of  volume  plus 
real  estate;  25%  cash  to  responsible 
buyer;  balance  10  years.  Box  1522,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PREMIUM  WEEKLIES:  Colo.,  $40- 
$50M:  Fla.,  S75M  :  Ga..  $90M :  Ind., 
I  820-R130M:  la..  $45-$65M;  Kans.,  $15- 
I  $35M:  Ky..  $35M;  Minn..  $110M;  Mo., 
i  $25M;  Nebr..  $25M  to  $130M:  N.Y.. 
$120M;  N.C..  $60M:  N.D..  $40M;  Tex., 
$3C-$50M:  Wise..  $I5-$130M:  Wyo. 
(larger).  State  cash  available.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 


2  TEXAS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  in 
cities  of  8.000  and  12.000.  One  plant — 
two  offices.  Good  equipment.  Grossing 
I  $50M;  $32M  full  price.  Bo.\  1522,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  NEWSPAPERS 

A.  Northern  weekly:  mild  climate;  off¬ 
set;  profitable:  $29,000  down: 
growth  area. 

B.  Southern  weekly;  glamour  location: 
fine  climate;  gootl  gross,  et.  $13,000 
down. 

C.  Rich  farm  area  with  only  $22,000 
down.  Ready  for  offset  conversion. 

\  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 

I  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


TOP  IOWA  WEEKLY 
Offset  plant.  Covers  six  towns.  lOO'i  ^ 
increase  in  volume  since  1960.  Price<l  ! 
under  $50,000,  including  two-story  brick  ' 
building.  Official  paper.  For  complete 
details,  call  or  write:  W.D.  McTavish.  I 
Don  Kuhn  Co..  216  Arco  Bldg..  Cedar  ! 
Rapids,  Iowa  52401.  Ph. :  319-365-9496. 


N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  tremendous 
growth  area.  Production  e<iuipment  rea-  ! 
son.ably  priced  with  attractive  terms,  i 
Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  . 
(AC  201)  584-5561. 


S.C.  COUNTY-SEAT  WE'EKLY 
$35,000  :  $10,000  cash.  P.T.  Hines.  Pul>-  I 
lishers’  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg.,  | 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph.  274-3670. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INQUIRIES  invite<l. 
Substantial  eastern  weekly  newsj)aper 
property  being  offered  to  financially 
responsiblo  principals.  Grossing  $250.- 
000  in  burgeoning  economic  area.  LP 
plant  in  mo<lern  building,  fully  staffed. 
Total  price  6%  off  gross — half  cash.  No 
brokers.  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  — 
$96,000  annual  gross.  Complete  plant, 
real  estate.  Due  to  health,  must  sell  for 
lets  than  gross  ...  a  steal  for  cash: 
or  29%  down.  Box  1501,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER.  New  England 
»re«.  Owner  retiring.  Doing  $1,000 
weekly;  asking  $20,000;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  1476,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

WESTERN  DAILY 

1100,000  down:  will  earn  $20,000  per 
7*ar.  after  payments,  income  taxes  and 
pvblisher’s  salary.  Qualified  buyers 
®nly.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


small  suburban  weekly.  All 

[epla.  Very  well  accepted.  Good  growth 
Owntial  and  a  paid  circulation.  Offset 
*■»  no  plant  or  equipment.  Near  Chi- 
eago  a  rich  north  shore.  Ideal  printing 
epntract.  Write  for  interview.  Box  1542, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
Old  ownership.  $60m  gross:  wants  to 
act  fast:  $S0m  including  3400  sq.  ft. 
building.  (25%  down).  Howard  Berg. 
Jr.,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2.39  Beverly  Rd.. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  33405.  (AC 
305)  585-6343  after  6  P.M. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  wants 
to  buy  small-town  weekly  newspaper  in 
Kansas.  Please  write  338  So.  Sycamore. 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213. 


WANT  TO  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  | 
with  potential  In  New  Mexico  or  West  | 
Texas.  Would  consider  radio  station,  i 
Your  replies  confidential.  Box  853, 
Plainview,  Texas  79072. 


WEEKLY  WANTED  by  40-year-old  all-  | 
around  newspaper  couple  requiring  j 
small  down  payment.  Box  1531,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  i 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

BUYERS  SEEK  Tex..  Ark.,  or  Deep 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  grossing 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre¬ 
tion.  List  now!  Newspaper  Ser.  (3o., 
215  Curtis  St..  Jennings,  La.,  70546. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  willing 
to  buy  up  to  51%  interest  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  weekly.  Local  management  to  be 
retaine<l.  Write  all  facts  in  first  letter, 
in  confidence.  Box  1513,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-AD  MAN  wants  to  buy  in¬ 
terest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Box 
1583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notice 


FOUNDATIONS:  ATTEN'nON!  Pro¬ 
ject  aid  to  $3,000  needed.  ‘Teaching 
Machino’  serving  AP-UPI  stylebooks. 
Widest  service — recruitment  potentials 
— advance  interest  exceptional.  Box 
1545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


Over  40  weeklies  take  "THE  SIX'HES.” 
Circ.  exceeds  150,000.  W’ould  you  use 
this  lively  current  affairs  column?  Rea- 
son.able.  Wm.  Wallace,  Box  15,  Fraser, 
N.Y.  13753. 


Editors  everywhere  are  acclaiming 
NEWSBEAT!  Twice-monthly  ideas  cover 
feature,  investigative,  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  subjects.  $5  for  3-month  trial. 
Newsfeatures  .Associates,  P.O.  Box 
14183,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63178. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


SICK  SYNDICATE?  I  have  sensational 
new  features  to  make  it  well  again. 
Box  1504,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


ATTENTION : 

SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT  EDITORS 
Human  interest  articles,  in-depth  looks 
at  the  Hollywood  film  and  television 
scene,  past,  present  and  future:  some 
nostaglia.  some  hard  news,  no  gossip 
pieces.  1500  words  available  weekly  or 
monthly.  Illustrate  with  morgue  shots. 
THE  ACTION  TEAM,  8687  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills.  Cali^.,  90211.  Sam¬ 
ple  upon  request. 


Newspaper-Job  Printing 

PHOTON-COMPUTER 
Typesetting  & 

Web  Offset  Printing 
for  Daily/Weekly  Newspapers 
Reasonable 
NEWS  PUBLISHING 
35  Mayfair  PL,  St'atford  Conn.  06497 
(203)  378-7328 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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achinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


HELP  WANTED 


Composing  Room 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Liidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESET^TATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

PHOTON  200B,  ner.  #2205,  purchased 
new  Sept.  1963  ;  seta  6  to  72  pt. ;  Amici 
Prism  for  rijrht  rending  product;  Mul¬ 
tiple  Flash  Circuitry:  12  lenses.  F.O.B. 
our  plant  $40,000.  Call  (614)  879-83II. 
Pete  Hartley.  Hartco  Ptg.  Co.,  West 
Jefferson.  Ohio  43162. 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Monarch  h  gh  spee<l  tape  driven 
linecasting  mach'nes,  1065  moclels, 
complete  with  42  Crown  magazines  and 
fonts  of  type:  also  2  Fotosetters  with 
23  magazines  and  fonts  of  tyi>e.  all 
like  new. 

MID-AMERICA  PRINTING  COMPANY 
4336  Duncan.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
314-331-8350 

MERGANTHALER  “Rangemaster”  Mo¬ 
del  3.3  Linoty|>e,  wide  range  machine, 
with  4  mags..  Star  selectromatic  quad- 
der.  Mohr  saw,  microtherm  pot. 
INTERTYPE  C/3 — 90  ch.,  quadder, 
elec.  pat.  Both  available  imme<l  ately. 
Wire — Write — Phone  for  details.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  N.  Fourth 
St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106  Phone  MA  7-3800. 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Bih  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  92802.  (AC  714)  635-0120. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  usen  them."  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elk  n,  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

FOTOSETTER  with  20  fonts  of  mats 
and  pi  char.,  13  lenses.  6  thru  .36  pt., 
voltage  reg.,  25  mag.  and  2  mag.  racks, 
spare  parts.  Complete  package  for  new 
or  expanding  plant.  Box  1556,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Makes  8  x  10  half 
tones  anil  l.ne  cuts ;  spare  heatl :  less 
than  4  years  old.  $1400.  Tel.  (AC  205) 
766-3434.  Ask  for  Mr.  Jobe. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

COMPLETE  DISPOSAL  of  our  Offset 
Presses,  Photo  Offset  Camera  Equ'p- 
ment,  Mail'ng  and  Addressing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Varitypers,  Justowriters,  Bunn 
Tying  Mach'nes;  also  our  IBM  Data 
Processing  Tab  equipment  and  Pitney- 
Bowes  Mach'nes.  Phone  collect  or 
write:  Sidney  H'll  Downtown  Club.  131 
W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
48226.  (AC  313)  WO  3-4090. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FREE— TAKE  IT  AWAY.  DUPLEX 
16-Page  Standard  Tubular  Press,  idle 
since  going  offset,  good  condition 
Nominal  charge  for  stereo  equipment. 
Union  0>-op  Pub.  (To.,  P.O.  Box  655. 
Kenosha.  Wise.  53140. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip' 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%”  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  2-to-l  Standard 
Tubular  modern  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Oct.  Excellent  condition.  In¬ 
spection  inviteil.  Being  replaced  by 
larger  stereo  press.  Contact  James 
Doyle,  Chillicothe  Gazette.  Chillicothe, 
Ohio  45601. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

I  Unit — 22%  ” — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 2.3A — Orlur  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— ( 1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Odor  Deck  (recent)  — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units— 22%— 4  Folders— Sk  p  Slit¬ 
ters  —  O)lor  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers— COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electr'c  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — (>lor  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  I  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder— V>  and 
',4  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO— Turlies — Chases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Formei — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Uinta — 16  pages — 22% — V4  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
FOR  SALE 

George  Washington  Hand  Fed  Press — 
Antique — over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Harold  Stewart 
c/o  Oklahom.a  City  Press  Club 
Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73191 


Presses  &  Machinery 


METROPOLITAN  I 
PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible— R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

M(g.  lfS3-lfS4 
23-7/14"  Cutoff— Tension 
Lockup 

4-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Idfa.  IfSO 

22^"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units.  2  Hump— 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive — 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mtq.  1949-1757 
22%"  Cutoff— Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders 
Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (Nevr  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910)  i 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


96-PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS 
6  Units:  22%"  cutoff,  Dble  Folder 
16  (Dolor  positions:  runs  at  34M 
Stereo/mailroom  equitiment  available 
Vertical  or  horizontal  pai>er  supply 
Installation  assistance  available 
J.  Curley,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Ph.:  714-642-4321 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS,  24  pages, 
model  2  to  1,  folder.  Vs  and  %  page 
delivery,  with  color  printing  facilities. 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  16  pages, 
standard  2  to  1  morlel,  heavy  duty 
folder,  y>  and  %  page  delivery. 
8-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK 
standard  2  to  1  morlel  with  frames. 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY.  INC. 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 

Wanted  to  Buy 

LATE  MODEL  LINOTYPE,  equipped 
for  TTS  operation,  electric  pot.  Effi¬ 
cient.  dependable  straight  matter  opera¬ 
tion  prime  concern.  A.  A.  Seiler,  Pike 
Press.  Pittsfield.  III.  62363. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

LINOTYPE,  model  5  or  31.  TTS. 
quadder,  electric;  serial  above  60.000 ; 
also  perforator.  Art  Porter,  P.O.  Box 
658,  Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 

WANTED:  Chases  for  Model  E  Du¬ 
plex.  Outside  dimensions  15”  x  25%; 
inside  dimensions  14%  x  22%”,  Are 
going  to  60”  paper,  (jontact  Memorial 
Press,  23  Middle  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
02360. 

8-COLUMN  CAS’HNG  BOX  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Attletmro  Daily  Sun.  34  S. 
Main  St..  Attleboro,  Mass.,  02703. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBL 


FIELD  EDITOR  for  midwest  land-grant 
university  information  service.  Degree 
and  experience  in  agricultural.  PR.  or 
journalism.  Age  25-40.  Salary  $9,000 
and  up.  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  EDITOR.  Im- 
moliatel  Prefer  mnn/wife  team  for 
$10,400  plus  healthy  cut  profits;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy-in.  Tremendous  potential 
on  Florida  Gulf  Const.  Write  all  to: 
Sun-Journal,  Box  218,  Brooksville,  Fla. 
'!3512. 


WANTED:  BU.SINESS  MANAGER 

with  highest  qualifications,  for  20,000 
solated  daily  in  Chart  Area  9.  Would 
lie  resiionsihle  for  tlnily  operation  of 
entire  newspaper.  Must  )ie  knowleilge- 
iible  in  advertising  prorluction.  circula¬ 
tion  and  labor  relations.  Salary  open, 
but  commensurate  with  ex|ierience  and 
ability.  Only  individuals  with  proven 
imst  records  of  excellent  performance 
neetl  apply.  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  com- 
liany  operating  in  Utah.  Wyoming, 
Idaho  Experience  in  all  media  helpful. 
Starting  salary  $550.00  month.  Must 
live  in  Idaho — Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Mail 
qualifications  to:  V-1  Oil  Co.,  Idaho 
Falla.  Idaho  83401. 

CALIF.  DAILY/WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Duo  to  rapid  expans'on.  we  have  the 
following  opportunities : 

1.  MANAGEEMFNT  MAN 

2.  ACCOUNTANTS:  TOP  &  SECOND 

3.  PERSONNEL  DIR. /NEGOTIATOR 

4.  PROMOTIONAL  DIRECTOR 

5.  AD  ME'N  IN  ALL  CATEGORIES 
Writo  fully  including  employments, 
responsibilities,  salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  family  background.  Address: 
PhU  Turner.  Hollywootl  Citizen-News, 
Hollywood,  California  90028. 

EDITOR-MANAGER:  Opportunity  for 
competent,  aggressive,  experienced  man 
who  wants  challenge  in  6.500  four¬ 
weekly  combination  in  fast-growing  col- 
lege-industrial-rural  communities.  Re¬ 
ward)  commensurate.  Write:  J.  A. 
Dunlap.  Herald,  Sharon,  Pa.  16146. 

MANAGER  for  Seattle  community 
weekly  newspaper,  established  1891. 
Must  bo  strong  on  advertising  sales  and 
ad  layout.  Gootl  salary  plus  bonus: 
health  and  accident -insurance:  reti^ 
ment  plan  :  3-week  vacat'on,  etc.  Write 
or  phone:  N.  Schm'tt,  News  Pub.  Co., 
2312  3rd  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  98121. 


Classified  .ddvertising 

HUNGRY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  want  a  young  classifi^l  salesman 
who's  hungry  for  opportunity  to  prove 
hin  self  anti  move  into  management.  If 
iour  experience  proves  you  can  sell- 
anil  you  believe  in  classified — contact: 
Art  Giglio.  Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.J. 
07055.  (AC  201)  777-6000. 


Display  Advertising 

4-WB:EKLY  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  N.Y.C.  suburbs  seeks  aggi^- 
sive  self-starting  space  salesman.  We 
will  pay  well  for  results.  Box  1502,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER-nSING  SALES  AND 
GENERAL  NEWSPAPER  PROMO’nON 
You'll  be  wearing  two  hats  in  this  re¬ 
warding  and  promising  posit'ion  with  a 
progressive  6-dny  evening  newspaper 
located  in  South  Eastern  N.Y.  State. 
In  addition  to  servicing  some  of  oar 
important  retail  accounts,  you  will  work 
with  all  departemnts  in  the  general 
promotion  of  the  newspaper. 

Send  us  your  resume  and  do  your  beat 
to  sell  US  on  why  you  are  the  man  ror 
this  position.  Include  all  details  regw- 
ing  experience,  eilucation.  family  sta¬ 
tus.  All  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1540,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

¥  »  w  T?  ri  f  _  _ I _ liC  1Q^ 


Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Advertising 


good  Ol’PORTUNITY  for  staff  sales¬ 
man  on  small  N.H.  daily.  Experience 
helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box  1499,  EMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

assistant  ad  manager 

Southern  California  daily  with  8,500 
circulation  in  rich  farming  region  has 
opening  in  award-winning  display  de¬ 
partment  for  man  with  5  to  10  years 
experience.  Desert  area  with  “winter 
resort”  climate.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
to  Alex  Gay,  Advertising  Manager, 
Imperial  Valley  Press,  Box  261,  El 
Centro,  Calif,,  92243. 

young  advertising  man  wanted 

Excellent  opiHjrtunity.  N.Y.C.  and  New 
England  territory  for  specialized  maga- 
line:  Boston  office.  Right  man  will 
bead  department  in  future.  Salary  and 
expenses.  Write  Box  1564,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  New  England  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  erlitorial  writer.  Good 
pay  for  right  man  :  the  "right"  man 
would  think  along  liberal  Republican 
lines,  write  well,  and  !«  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  office  and  do  his  own  re¬ 
porting.  Exiierience  preferretl.  but  will 
train  if  applicant  shows  potential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  writing  to  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  ! 

If  you  are  a  young  rei)orter  or  desk 
man  looking  for  advancement  to  a  desk 
position,  this  is  for  you. 

Assistant  City  Editor  needed  for  a  30.- 
000  daily  in  Aren  5.  Job  duties  would 
include:  filling  in  for  city  editor  and 
news  erlitor  during  week.  One  of  the 
dailies  in  a  progressive  midwest  group. 
Excellent  opimrtunity  for  nilvnncemenl. 
Community  of  70,000  with  a  top  rank 
university  .  .  .  one  of  the  fastest-grow- 
ing  areas  in  midwest.  Outstanding  etlu- 
cational.  recreational  and  cultural  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  should  have 
a  journalism  degree  and  1-2  years  of 
reporting  or  desk  experience;  would 
consider  bright  graduate  with  less  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  to  $140  per  week.  Send 
resume  in  confiilence  to  Box  1516,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


UTILITY  DESK  MAN— One  of  the 
Northeast’s  outstanding  p.m.  in  the 
60,000  circ.  class  is  looking  for  an  all- 
around  desk  man  who  can  erlit  com¬ 
petently,  write  sharp  heads  and  lay  oul 
a  page.  We're  not  interested  in  mere 
rap  unilerliners  or  comma  insei-ters. 
Excellent  opportunity  on  fast,  10-mnn 
desk.  $145  to  start:  substantial  increase 
once  you've  proved  yourself.  All  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1478,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  exiierience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
OOO.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferreil. 
Write;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


SEEKING  OPPORTUNITY?  —  17.000 
Ohio  dnily  neerls  skilled  reporter  who 
wants  to  work  into  copy  desk.  Ad- 
yancement.  outstaml  ng  long-range  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  J-grad  under 
M  preferred.  Oiiening  Jan.  1.  Box 
1440.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
sub  for  telegraph  and  sports  editors  on 
I  heir  days  off.  Must  know  desk  work. 
P.M.  daily  in  modern,  fast-growing 
Connecticut  city  of  57,000 — near  every¬ 
thing.  Progressive  management  with 
sincere  desire  to  produce  good  paper. 
Tell  all.  including  salary  requirements, 
in  first  Utter.  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  who  wants  to  move  up  from 
small  weekly  to  fast-moving  suburban 
chain.  Opportunity  to  become  Group 
Editor  if  you  can  direct  staff,  copy 
read,  lay  out  pages.  We  demand  qual¬ 
ity  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Box 
1508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
for  3U,0U0  afternoon  daily  committed  as 
to  as  thorough  international,  national 
and  state  coverage  as  space  permits: 
some  desk  experience  desirable  but  not 
essential  for  those  with  genuine  inter¬ 
est  and  reiiortorial  background.  The 
right  iierson  will  succeed  editor  retiring 
within  a  year.  Starting  salary  deiiend- 
ing  on  exiierience;  minimum  $125  with 
extensive  fringe  benefits.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Berkshire  Engle,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  0I2U1  giving  resume. 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN:  4-paper 
group  cun  use  exiierienced  deskman  and 
reporter  to  join  news  staff  of  14;  cen¬ 
tral  plant  in  town  of  15,000  which  has 
large  government  research  facility  near 
by.  Excellent  schools  and  recreational 
facilities.  Chart  Area  3.  Good  pay. 
Box  1498,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

j  YOUNG  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
j  YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER 

I  for  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Send 
'  background,  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  1488, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  WANTED:  Long-estnblisherl. 
award-winning  New  England  weekly 
wants  mature  man  talented  in  writing, 
with  practical  knowledge  and  cost-con¬ 
scious  experience,  to  head  erlitorinl  de¬ 
partment.  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  wide¬ 
awake  Southern  A.M.  daily.  Will  cover 
all  major  college  sports  and  some  pro¬ 
fessional  sports.  We  need  a  man  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  things  on  his  own  and 
developing  features  ...  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advancement  for  the  right 
man :  desk  exiierience  a  must.  Box 
1490,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  EDITOR  to  organize  6-county 
coverage  through  bureaus,  correspond¬ 
ents,  for  aggressive,  award-winning 
southern  mountain  dnily  (30,ii00l. 
We've  no  prejudice  against  Yankees. 
Writing,  editing,  photos,  layouts — the 
whole  bit.  Box  1620,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Unusual  opimrtunity  on  N.Y.  State's 
lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  reporter  to 
cover  one  of  the  large,  growing  sub¬ 
urban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany.  We're 
looking  for  a  young  man  (or  woman) 
with  a  college  degree,  2-.'l  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  small  daily,  and  the  ability 
and  potential  to  succeed  on  a  larger 
paper.  The  challenge  and  opportunity 
are  here.  Should  have  car.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  some  representative 
clippings  of  your  work  to:  Roliert  G. 
Fichenlierg.  Executive  E<l..  The  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.Y.  12201. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  18.000  circula¬ 
tion  capital  city  afternoon  dnily  neevled 
Immolintely.  Broad  variety  local,  area 
siiorts.  Permanent  job  or  opportunity 
for  enriching  professional  experience. 
Write  giving  evlucation,  experience  re¬ 
sume  to:  Editor,  Bismarck  Tribune, 
Bismarck,  No,  Dak.  58501, 


STATE  EDITOR  needed  for  9M  Cen¬ 
tral  N.Y.  p.m.  daily.  Progressive  com¬ 
munity — growing  paper;  goo<l  future 
for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box  1509. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  to  read  copy  and  do  some 
reporting  on  growing  Midwest  evening 
daily  in  city  of  50,000.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  good  pay,  5-day  week, 
excellent  family  community.  Write  or 
'phono  Editor,  Kokomo  Tribune.  Ko¬ 
komo,  Ind.  46901. 

GENERAL  NEWSMAN  for  Wisconsin 
daily  that  wants  to  maintain  its  high 
level  of  local  news  coverage.  Seek  ex¬ 
iierience  and  will  pay  for  it,  but  will 
consider  all  applicants  who  have  news 
enterprise.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  company-paid  pension,  life  and 
hospital-surgical  plans  plus  other  usual 
benefits.  Reply  to:  Wm.  Huffman,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tirbune,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wise.  54494. 

SPORTS  AND  NEWS  REPORTERS 
should  contact  Daily  Press,  Newport 
News.  Va.  23607,  for  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  on  growing  newspapers  in  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Contact:  Robert  B.  Smith. 
General  Manager. 

TWO  MEN  NEEDED 
One  of  the  East's  big  p.m.’s  would  like 
to  help  a  talentevi  young  reiiorter  break 
into  editing,  and  would  make  it  worth 
his  while  ;  we  would  also  like  to  add  a 
seasonevi  reporter  to  our  staff.  Both 
our  standards  and  our  expectations  are 
high.  Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  serve 
as  associate  and  field  eilitor  for  one  of 
nation's  top  membership  -  promotion 
niaguzines  in  its  field,  published  by 
largo  wholesale-retail  agribusiness  or¬ 
ganization  in  Mason-Di.xonland.  Optior- 
tunity  to  create  in  words  and  pix  and 
to  move  into  top  publication  positions. 
Some  travel  in  5-state  territory.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  lienefits,  starting  salary. 
Write  Box  8916,  Richmond,  Va.  23225. 

COPYREADERS— We  would  like  to 
talk  to  people  who  are  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  top  news  stories, 
persons  who  are  professionally  mature, 
will  merit  promotion  and  have  a  solid 
scholastic  background.  We  offer  an  at¬ 
tractive  salary,  unusual  fringe  benefits, 
on  n  metropolitan  paper  in  a  city  with 
many  cultural  and  recreational  opiior- 
tunities.  Send  full  details  aliout  your¬ 
self  and  clips  if  available  to  Edward 
i'.  Maher,  Ind.  Rel.  Dir,,  The  Blade, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  43604, 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  our  6.500  circulation 
semi-weekly  offset  newspaper  in  the 
beautiful  Red  River  Valley.  This  is  an 
unusual  opening  on  our  30-mnn  staff  of 
long  time  employees  and  offers  a  bright 
future  for  the  right  man.  We  prefer  a 
man  with  advertising  and  business 
background  with  future  management 
potential.  Write  or  call  Bob  D.  Collins, 
Pi.blisher,  The  Farmer-Glolie.  Wahpe- 
ton,  N.  Dak.  58075.  Teie. :  701-642-5543. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  central  In¬ 
diana  11,000  a.m.  daily.  Must  have 
own  car.  Interest  in  camera  helpful.  If 
you’re  writing  a  novel,  don’t  write  us; 
if  you  want  to  join  a  young,  hard¬ 
working  staff  and  enjoy  your  work, 
write  Box  1525,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  for  either  day  or  night 
work;  aggressive  6-dny  daily.  General 
assignment.  Good  fringes.  37V4  hour 
week.  Write  to:  Arnold  Goldberg,  The 
Herald-Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
15401. 


COPYWRITER  —  Aggressive.  fast¬ 
growing  ad  agency  in  eastern  college 
town  needs  experienceil  editor-copy¬ 
writer  with  creative  ideas.  Feature 
writing,  magazine  writing-editing  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Fine  starting  salary 
plus  fringes.  Box  1533,  Editor  &  Pub 
.  lisher. 


Editorial 


EDUCATION  WRITER 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  opening 
tor  a  s|)ec.alist  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  But  this  specialist  also  must  be 
an  accompl.sherl  reporter  and  writer, 
capable  of  in-depth  coverage  of  prol^ 
lems,  trends,  etc.,  in  education.  Send 
experience,  background  details  to  John 
McMullan,  E'xecutivo  Hklitor,  The  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Mountain 
a.m.  daily.  $75.00  start — top  fringes. 
Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

3-5  years’  experience,  needed  for  night 
work.  Must  lie  under  50  to  qualify  for 
company  pension  plan.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  qualifications  to:  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR  —  Large  East 
Coast  daily  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  reporter.  Economics 
degree  retiuired.  Will  be  groomeil  to 
eventually  take  charge  of  the  financial 
pages.  Send  full  particulars  to  Box 
1558,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 

IP*  YOU’RE  A  YOUNG,  exiierienced 
reporter  who  is  looking  for  a  better 
job  on  a  fast-moving  da.ly  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  wo  want  you.  Applicant 
must  have  initiative  and  want  to  get 
the  story  behind  the  story  ...  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  furthering  a 
career  in  journalism.  Frank  Horward, 
News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

BLOSSOMING  SUBURBAN  P.M.  daily 
seeks  talente<l  newspaperman  to  help 
upgrade  our  sports  pages.  Prerequisites: 
ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  knowledge¬ 
able  staff  and  the  desire  to  produce  a 
superior  sports  report  in  a  growing 
urea.  Box  1587,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
newsman,  under  30,  seek'ng  advance- 
men'k  into  management.  Top  pay.  fringe 
lienefits  '’or  heading  4-p3rson  desk.  Con- 
t.nct:  Ray  Stougaard,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  If  in  M'dwest  call  col¬ 
lect  507-235-3303  at  office,  or  at  home 
anytime.  507-235-3291. 

WE  NEED  AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN 
to  head  a  suburban  news  bureau  in  a 
Zone  5  county-seat  town  of  18,000.  He 
will  find  free<lom.  responsibility  and 
cliallenge  in  a  growing  industrial  and 
college  community:  he  w  11  also  find 
woik  ng  conditions  congenial  and 
chances  for  advancement  good.  Think 
you’re  the  man  we’re  looking  for? 
Write  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 
Aggressive  young  sports  reporter  needeci 
to  fill  a  3-man  staff  on  The  Decatur 
Herald — a  38.000  a.m.  daily  located  in 
Decatur,  Illinois — an  area  of  champion¬ 
ship  sports ;  strong  local  and  area 
coverage  for  high  school  and  college 
sports. 

Journalism  degree  preferred.  Should 
have  1-2  years  sports  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  Opportunity  to  join  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  and  staff.  Formal 
internal  promotion  policy. 

The  Herald  is  one  of  s'x  progressive 
dailies  in  the  Lindsay-Schaub  group. 
Excellent  fringes.  Salary  to  $152  per 
week.  Apply  in  confidence  to:  H.  E. 
Hay.  Bo.x  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 


REPORTER  for  19M  morning  daily. 
Five-day  week  and  reasonable  pay. 
Send  resume  to  City  Editor,  Berkley 
POST-HERALD,  Berkley,  West  Va., 
25801. 


REPO'RTER  for  enterprising,  energetic 
offset  newspaper  in  college  town;  ex¬ 
perience  desired.  Apply:  Randall  E. 
Shew,  Managing  Eklitor,  The  Ithaca 
Journal,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters, 
KITOR.  experience<I  iterson  to  super-  copy  renders :  at  least  four  years'  ex- 
«iN  department  and  makeup:  also  cover  iierience  required:  Zone  2  afternoon 
tity  hall  and  lead  stories  and  write  edi-  and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary, 
Jorisls.  Daily  offset  newspaper  on  liberal  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Box  1493,  Editor  &  advancement.  Box  1555,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
rublisher.  iisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  September  16,  1967 


IMMEDIATE  OPENIN(3— wire  editor  LIVELY,  GROWING  A.M.  DAILY  in 
or  sports  editor.  Room  to  move  up  in  Northwestern  Pa.,  needs  one  reporter 
growing  organization.  Call  collect  (male  or  female)  and  woman’s  ^itor. 
r'rank  Young.  Managing  Editor,  Public  Call;  J.J.  Fox,  Ey  tor.  The  Bradford 
C'pinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  (AC  717)  (Pa.)  Era  after  4  p.m.  (AC  814)  368- 
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HELP  Vi  ANTED 

HELP  Vi. ANTED 

HELP  Vi  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Operators-Machinists 

Printers 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  TRADE  maff-  , 
azine  iChieatro)  wants  assistant  editor, 
21-2.’  ano  bracket.  Prefer  Journalism  or 
English  major  with  some  knowletlj^e 
of  printinjr.  prt>ofreiuIin>r.  writinjr.  etlit- 
injf.  G<mh1  salary,  fretiuent  advance¬ 
ment.  excellent  working  conditions. 
Box  l.')62,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  If  you're  fast,  accurate  , 
and  objective,  you'll  fit  neatly  into  ; 
!>lans  to  continue  Klvinjr  our  city  of  ; 
75.000 -near  N.Y.C.  an  outstanding 
local  newspaper.  Pay.  hours  and  bene-  | 
fits  excellent.  Box  15.S9,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 


CITY  OR  COPY  EDITOR 

For  strong,  aggressive  news  department 
outstanding  6-day  dally,  12-man  statT. 
Speed,  accuracy,  pleasant  personality 
are  musts.  $140  or  more.  $12,000  com¬ 
pany-paid  life  and  family  insurance. 
BC^BS  w/major  medical,  substantial 
retirement:  advancement  potential  in 
Stauffer  group.  Write  in  detail.  Refer- 


Independent.  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IFayabla  with  order! 

-times  90c  per  line,  per  iunc 

■times  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

■times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

■time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  tines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumt 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ‘Classified 
Manager'  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  EAP,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-times  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
•SO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-70S0 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  business  pub¬ 
lication  in  Zone  2.  Experience  not  im- 
iwrtant;  initiative.  reirortinR  ami  writ- 
iniz  ability  are.  Salary  $S,000.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1575,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  RE.ADER — Competent,  profes¬ 
sional  copy  reader  for  major  mornini? 
daily  located  in  Zone  2:  circulation 
over  5(!0.000 :  minimum  of  two  years 
exi>erience.  Send  resume  outlining  edu¬ 
cation.  backicround  and  work  exirerience 
in  confidence  to  Box  1580,  Ealitor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Immediate  op¬ 
ening;  North  Phila.  chain  of  weeklies: 
Si*  years  old  :  new  manacement :  total 
circ.  56,000.  Hard.  challenKinf;  ix>si- 
tion.  Contact:  Jonathan  Stern,  General 
Mttr..  4221  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  19140. 

EDITOR — Imaprinative,  word-conscious 
craftsman  ne^e<l  to  polish  staff-writ¬ 
ten  magazine  manuscripts  and  recast 
freelance  material.  Job  demands  crea¬ 
tive  rewriting  and  copy  e<liting.  not 
mere  comma  polishing  and  headwriting. 
OpiHjrtunity  to  do  original  interx’iew- 
ing  and  article  writing.  The  successful 
applicant  should  be  fast  but  precise, 
capable  of  dumbing  down  complex  ma¬ 
terial,  show  a  flair  for  handling  quotes 
and  color.  Starting  salary  to  mid-teens, 
profit-sharing  and  other  fringes:  right 
man  ran  move  rapidly  to  supervisory 
level.  Zone  2.  Box  1577,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR— Excellent  op- 
:  I)ortunity  for  |>erson  with  experience 
I  as  oiierator  and  knowledge  of  main- 
1  tenance.  New  plant,  new  e<iuipment  on 
,  long  establishe<l  daily  now  converting 
to  ofFset-t>huto  composition.  Finest 
I  working  conditions,  itermanent  with 
definito  advancement  imssibilities.  Lib¬ 
eral  benefits  include  paid  vacation,  hos- 
I  pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension, 

I  other  fringes.  Progressive,  clean  com¬ 
munity.  excellent  schools,  recreational 
I  facilities.  All  replies  held  strictly  con- 
I  fidential.  D.  F.  Dauliel,  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  Fremont,  Ohio.  43420. 

INTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  straight  or 
I  mixer.  Nights.  4  to  12 :30.  Insurance, 

^  pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  Al  Kist- 
ler,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
i  33578. 

OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferably  ! 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine  j 
'  open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio. 

]  hour  week.  Write  Box  1168.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

I  MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
I  daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
j  including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  I 


GEJNERAL  FOREMAN  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  composing  room.  CSurt 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferred’ 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  "PRO"  capable 
of  placing  bi-weekly  stories  relat^  to 
I  monthly  publication,  in  sports  and  busi- 
I  ness  sections  of  major  papers.  Box 
;  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THINKING  OF  MOONLIGHTING? 
Frustrated?  Underpaid?  Professionally 
I  unsatisfied  ?  If  you've  got  what  it  takes 
to  join  the  journalistic  revolution  to 
.  l)older  reporting.  National  Features 
Syndicate,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Road.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60639,  can  use  you  as  a 
stringer.  We’re  looking  for  the  gutsy 
\  style  of  fact  finding  that’s  coming  back  | 
into  style.  We’re  looking  for  stringers  I 
who  will  keep  us  informed  of  local 
i  frauds  and  exposds  that  would  be  of 
national  interest.  We’re  first  in  the  j 
‘  field  and  we  intend  to  stay  that  way.  If 
you  want  to  join  the  best,  write  now. 


Miscellaneous 

j  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  monthly 
I  magazine.  This  specialized  publication 
I  is  devoted  to  a  leisure  activity  that  has 
I  flourishe<l  for  years  and  has  a  very 
I  bright  future.  E<liting  or  writing  ex- 
l>erienco  desirable,  or  formal  etiucation 
:ilong  these  lines:  some  travel  involved. 
;  ALSO  CIRCULATION  MANAGETR— 
I  KnowIe<lge  of  direct  mail  mechanics 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
I  tremendous  future. 

Would  you  like  country  living,  yet  just 
minutes  from  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  or 
(Tolumbus?  Golf  course,  lakes,  hunting 
j  and  fishing  nearby.  Send  resume  to 
!  our  office.  Bo.x  330,  Greenfield,  Ohio 
4, ".12.3. 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po- 
:  sitiona  available  on  upstate  New  York 
‘  dailies,  large  and  small:  ad  salesmen. 
;  reporters,  classified  manager,  managing 
;  editor,  etc.  Send  complete  resume  to 
,  N.Y.  State  Publishers’  Association, 
Newhouse  Communications  Center.  215 
University  PI.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  1321U. 


Operator  s-Machinists 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspar>er:  10-machine  plant  TTS 

'  e<iuipi«<l.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
!  e<iuipment  and  for  future  development ; 
i  also  fair  degree  of  exi)crience  in  elec- 
I  tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 

I  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 

I  Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 

I  Write  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PRODUCTION  TV  PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  immediate  employment  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tallahassee.  Must  be  high 
school  graduate,  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  motion  picture  photography 
for  TV  station,  armed  services  j.hoto- 
graphic  corps  private  or  governmental 
organizations.  Mail  complete  resume  to 
Director  of  Personnel,  Florida  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
32304. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  growing  job  department:  able  to 
handle  Harris  17  x  22  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Combination  Journeyman 
No  layoffs — Night  side  opening. 

Top  vacation,  sick  and  accident  and 
wage  continuation  benefits,  pension, 
and  also  advancement  potential  within 
the  organization  through  internal  pro¬ 
motion.  Pressroom  is  air-conditioned. 

A  37%-hour  week.  $3.99  night  scale 
now,  increases  to  $4.19  nights  on  Jan. 
1,  1968  and  a  further  increase  on  Dec. 
30,  1968  to  $4.34  nights. 

The  ottening  is  on  The  Decatur  Herald 
and  Review,  Decatur,  Illinois.  We  have 
a  clean  city  with  excellent  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  two  public  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  an  ice  rink  and  several 
good  public  golf  courses;  also  a  large 
lake  for  boating  and  fishing. 

If  you  are  interested  please  contact  O. 
D.  Roderick,  Personnel. 
LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789 

Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  mo<lern  air-condition^ 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale;  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1, 
1967,  $.87  pel  hour;  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
I>er  hour:  Aug.  1,  1968.  $4.08  per  hour. 
Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits.  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901, 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Top  pay,  benefits,  bonus,  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  including  full  responsibility  with 
management  barking.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  and  confidential.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily  Eagle, 
Claremont,  N.H.  03743. 


WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  for 
our  100-man  composing  room  operatkm. 
Top  pay,  beat  of  fringe  benefits  plus  big 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  a 
thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do 
job  work  and  hard  work  in  general. 
Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Ilox  29, 
New  Albany.  Miss.  38652. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  large  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Experience  with  computer.  tn|>e  and 
photo  composition  preferred.  Must 
strong  in  composing  room  area.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1.585.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  &  EDmNG 
International  financial  services  com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  in  Zone  1  se^ 
recent  college  graduate  with  demon¬ 
strated  interest  in  public  relations,  com¬ 
pany  communications  and  editing.  Va¬ 
riety  of  responsibilities  including  direc¬ 
tion  of  company  publications.  Excep¬ 
tional  growth  potential  with  attractive 
starting  salary.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  AND 
ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST 
Excellent  opimrtunity  for  a  man  in  the 
3U-40  age  bracket  who  is  a  professional 
news  and  feature  story  writer  and  has 
a  working  knowledge  of  advertising. 
Part-time  travel  necessary  with  this 
national  industrial  organization.  Our 
people  are  aware  of  this  ad.  Please 
send  resume.  Box  1565,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Opportunity  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Opportunity  available  for 
writer  In  eight-man  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  large  paper 
company.  Solid  news  and 
feature  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Location  in  attractive, 
modern  Wisconsin  commu¬ 
nity.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

C.  L.  O'Meara 

Manager,  Corporate  Recruiting 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

Neenoh.  Wisconsin  54956 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employor 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
Men  needed  for  rapidly  expanding  c<mi- 
pany  creatinj?  educational  proj?ram  for 
newspaper  sponsorship  in  local  schools. 
Choice  territories  open  East  of  Rwkies 
to  the  coast.  Unique  advertising  tie*up. 
Prefer  advertising-oriented  men.  Exten¬ 
sive  travel.  Must  be  personable  end 
communicate  well  with  top  newspaper 
management.  Attractive  compenMtion 
plan  with  Incentives.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
CONSULTANTS.  INC. 

Mauison,  Wisconsin  63701 
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personnel  Available 


N  AIL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


POSITION  SOUnHT  by  n  nensoned. 
muiagcinent-educated  newspaperman. 
Seeking  situation  where  owner  desires 
freedom  from  operation  and  may  be  an¬ 
ticipating  a  son’s  takeover  in  a  few 
yeari  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
Coiapatible,  flexible  and  adaptable.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  highly  comiietitive.  isolated 
areas:  suburban  -  weekly  -  daily-metro. 
Title  unimportant.  Entirely  confidential 
communication  assurerl  by  an  honor¬ 
able,  honest  newspaiierman.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Continuously  (now) 
employed  by  the  industry  for  over  30 
years.  Box  1449.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOB  WANTED  reorganizing  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  at  less  cost.  Present  job  oilers 
no  further  advancement.  19  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  college,  plus  a  proven  record 
of  success.  Titles  are  irrelevant,  but  I 
expect  a  fair  share  of  the  additional 
profits  I  make  for  you,  Mr.  Publisher. 
Write  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGES?  wishes  to 
relocate  in  Zone  9.  Age  29.  with  10 
years’  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHE’R: 

Married  family  man.  age  37,  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  circulation  manager- 
■hip  in  New  England  area.  Desires 
position  with  challenge  on  newspaiier 
with  10,000  to  20,000  range.  Strong 
promotion  and  initiative  has  tripled  cir¬ 
culation  at  present  employment.  Box 
1579,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE? 

A  circulator  fully  experienced  in  Little 
Merchant,  Home  Delivery.  Promotion, 
Single  Copy  Sales,  Traffic  Management, 
ABC,  Administration  and  Personnel — 
all  this  experience  and  knowlerige 
wrapped  up  in  the  form  of  a  young, 
dynamic,  marrietl,  presently  employe*! 
Assistant  Circulation  Director,  Letters 
of  commendation  supimrt  the  above. 
Position  desire*!  in  Northern  N.J.  or 
vicinity.  Box  1582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate.  Zone  3-4.  Experienced  in  re¬ 
tail,  national  and  classified:  (staff  of 
12)  2.8,000  circulation:  photo-composi¬ 
tion  and  letterpress.  Successful  back¬ 
ground.  Best  of  references.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  1446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Solid 
background.  Proven  record  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  directorship  and  sales :  crea¬ 
tive,  competitive,  industrious.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1541,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  8  years’ 
experience.  Consistent  linage  gains. 
Industrious-  family  man.  Zones  2,  6. 
Box  1581,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


TEN-YEAR  WIRE  SERVICE  veteran, 
two  as  small  bureau  manager.  Report¬ 
ing,  city  or  copy  desk  in  Areas  5,  6  or 
7.  Qualified  by  experience  in  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  work.  Box  1496,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

IfRITER/EDITOR,  29,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Master’s  Journalism,  wants 
magazine  or  non-profit,  college  PR 
post.  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  Box  1497.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

apprenticeship  served.  now 

for  better  position.  YounR,  26, 
^ith  newspaper,  pr  experience :  pres- 
editor  trade  journal.  Box  1483, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CRATER  BOSTON  feature  writer,  ex- 
Wrienced — published  in  metropolitan 
wlie^availahle  contract  or  staff  basis. 
Box  1586.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER,  12  years’ 
experience.  E.xceptional  on  makeup  with 
flair  for  laying  out  sparkling  pages: 
tops  in  l*)cal  si>orts  coverage.  Current¬ 
ly  employe*!  by  Los  Angeles  area  daily 
but  wants  to  relocate.  D8*licate*l,  sober, 
punctual.  Box  1578,  E*litor  &  Publisher, 

I - 

SPORTS  WTtITE'R  will  sacrifice  five- 
figure  salary  for  me<lium-sized  *laily 
sports  e*litor8hip.  college  or  pro  as¬ 
signments.  J-School  traine*! — university 
I  gra*l— age  36  with  11  years’  exiierience 
I  all  with  one  major  daily.  Box  1568, 
I  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

!  HI-OCTANE  EDITOR  seeks  knocking 
'  newsroom.  Objects:  grand  prix  heads, 
:  layout,  staff  direction,  new  i*leas. 
I  Young  hut  impressive  hackgrouml. 
i  Northeast.  Box  1571,  E*Iitor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

SEEK  POSITION  of  responsibility, 
leadership.  Quality  work  can  be  authen- 
'  ticate*!.  Box  15.59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  offers  10  years’  ex- 
l>erienco  library  research,  abstracting, 
technical  papers,  convention  reports, 
proofrea*ling,  rewrite  and  layout,  as 
well  as  contact  wUh  authors,  artists, 
lirinters.  LIFE  SCIENCES  a  specialty: 
semo  photography  ability.  Prefer  Illi- 
no's  but  will  travel  anywhere.  Can 
start  30  days  from  notice.  Box  1563, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  seeks 
sports  editor’s  position.  College  degree : 
4  years’  exiwrience  large  *ially:  age 
32.  Hopes  to  put  i*leas  into  action.  Box 
1573,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Maehinists 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Ability  to 
dirTOt,  plan  and  train  personnel.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  Intertyiws,  Linotypes, 
Elektrons  and  various  tape  oiierations, 
newspa|)er  and  publishing  companies. 
Non-union.  Intereste*!  in  assistant  man¬ 
agership  or  head  machinist  duties.  Will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Box  1569,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

NEED  CREATIVITY  in  your  photo 
department?  Want  a  self-starter — a 
man  that  has  his  own  35mm  equipment 
ami  knows  how  to  use  it?  I’m  l*x)king 
for  a  paper  seeking  these  requirements, 
and  which  can  offer  me  assignments 
from  cre.ative  features  to  fast-breaking 
spot  news.  Box  1466,  Editor  tt  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHO’TOGRAPHER  —  Young:  college: 
daily  and  weekly  experience:  some 
commercial.  Solid  experience  in  camera 
technique,  darkrtxxm,  offset  camera, 
color,  and  color  separation  techniques. 
Able  to  produce  clean  copy  geared  to 
photographs.  Seeking  prestige  opera¬ 
tion,  daily,  magazine,  or  high  quality 
weekly.  $10,000  minimum,  forward  re¬ 
cent  edition  with  inquiry.  Box  1414, 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER  to  assist 
publisher  or  pro*luction  rnsviager  in  ef¬ 
fecting  savings  thr*>ugh  improve*! 
meth*xl8.  better  utilization  of  men  anil 
machines,  improve*!  layout  nn*l  new 
processes.  Wi*lc  exiierience  in  all  *le- 
partments  of  *laily  newspniiers.  Former 
ANPA/RI  Pro*luction  Engineer.  Grad¬ 
uate  Imlustrial  Engineer.  Resume  avail¬ 
able  upon  re*iuest.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  1523,  E*litbr  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Hot  and  coUI-type  exiierience.  Phot<in 
maintenance,  pasteup,  camera,  Justo- 
write,"  platemaking  an*l  offset  press. 
Low  page  cost  record.  Western  stales. 
Box  1561,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

AEROSPACE  EDITOR  in  Bast  seek.s 
PR  career  with  aerospace  firm.  Will 
■  elocate  anywhere.  Y*iung  MA — alert 
and  enthusiastic.  Box  1566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PR  DIRECTOR  AVAILABLE  for  New 
Engli.nd  or  Michigan.  Soli*l  newspaiier 
an*l  agency  background.  Creative, 
imaginative,  realistic.  Box  1572.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DEAD-ENDED  on  one  of  the  biggest. 
I  want  to  put  proven  talent  to  work 
as  eil'tor  or  managing  ed'tor  of  smaller, 
socially-conscious  daily.  Solid  news.  e*li- 
toria!  and  government  experience  in 
Washington,  New  England,  Malwest. 
Mi*ldle  30’s :  family,  h'gh  standards.  All 
details  from  Box  1576,  E*Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  20-30,000  circulation  daily 
in  or  near  Colorado:  will  consider  man-  ; 
.aging  e*litor’s  position  with  large  daily  ' 
in  sumo  geographic  Wale.  Presently  I 
New  York  employed  in  executive  capn-  I 
city  with  national  magazine,  and  wish  | 
to  return  to  daily  publication.  Resume  | 
and  references  available  upon  request. 
l>*ix  1567,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


IIARD-HI’TTING,  TOUGH-SKINNED 
newsman:  heavy  on  management,  lay¬ 
out,  editing,  heads,  writing.  Available 
in  month.  Location  secondary.  Box 
1557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  LADY  (30)  with  excellent 
magazine  background  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  coiiy  c*Iitor  seeks  publishing 
position.  N.Y.C.  preferred.  Box  1467, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


NEWS  HEN  seeks  nat'nnal  and  inter¬ 
national  assignments.  Employed  bureau 
chief :  10  years’  experience :  features 
and  rewrite:  all  beats.  Box  1546,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Offset  Personnel 

GOING  OFFSET?  Top  experience  in 
*iffset  plant  management — all  phases, 
including  e*litorinl.  production,  promo¬ 
tion  an*l  management.  Would  consider 
ownership-management  set-up.  Can  *le- 
sign  Oiieration  from  scratch.  Write  Box 
1463,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Maehinists  ^ 

TTS  OPERATORS,  experienced  ami  I  = 
good  trainees.  No  fee.  Teletypist  Ser.,  |  = 
1B2  W.  42  St..  New  York.  N  Y  100;i6.  vll 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


.Zip  Code. 


Classification. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Back  Door  Approach 


JUDGING  from  the  amount  of 
authority  some  people,  in¬ 
cluding  Senator  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy,  would  like  to  give  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  regulate  and  restrict 
cigarette  advertising  we  may 
soon  be  hearing  of  FCC  direc¬ 
tives  as  follows: 

“Sorry,  you  can’t  use  that 
cigarette  commercial  until  after 
nine  o’clock — the  kids  may  l)e 
watching.’’  It  doesn’t  explain 
how  we  are  going  to  keep  the 
kids  from  watching  mother  and 
dad  smoke  up  a  storm  with  their 
beer  commercials  from  seven  to 
nine. 

“Sorry,  you  can’t  re-run 
‘Death  of  a  Salesman’  or  ‘Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’  because  Willie  and 
Virginia  smoke  too  much.  It  may 
lie  a  bad  influence  on  the  kids.” 
.\11  the  horse  operas  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  banned  from  the  kid¬ 
watching  time  not  because  the 
hero  smokes  (he  never  does)  but 
the  bad  guys  always  do. 

“Sorry,  but  you  can’t  show 
anybody  smoking  in  that  tavern 
shot  for  the  beer  commercial.” 

“You’ll  have  to  eliminate  that 
smoking  cup  of  coffee.”  Too  sug¬ 
gestive. 

It  could  get  ridiculous.  There 
wouldn’t  be  a  single  panel  show 
on  the  air  Sunday  afternoons 
liecause  only  non-smokers  would 
be  allowed. 

*  •  * 

.411  these  back  door  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  smoking,  and 
the  high  incidence  of  cancer  and 
heart  disease  supposedly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it,  remind  us  of  the  old 
refrain:  “How  ya  gonna  keep 
’em  dowTi  on  the  farm  after 
they’ve  seen  Paree?” 

Isn’t  it  attributing  too  much 
importance  to  the  medium  to 
prohibit  cigarette  advertising  on 
television  and  ignore  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  car  cards,  billboards, 
newspapers,  magazines?  Not  to 
mention  point  of  purchase  dis¬ 
play  on  every  newsstand? 

The  cigarette  package  itself 
is  a  form  of  advertising  and  it  is 
prominently  displayed  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  multiple  brands  in  every 
grocery  store  and  supermarket, 
drug  and  candy  store,  not  to 
mention  cigar  store.  There  aren’t 
many  of  the  latter  left  but  cur¬ 
rent  proposals  indicate  that  they 
and  other  retail  outlets  ought  to 
remove  any  indication  the  “con¬ 
traband”  is  on  sale. 

Let’s  go  a  little  further  and 
suggest  that  mothers  should  not 
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take  their  children  shopping 
with  them  at  the  supermarket 
liecause  little  eyes  might  see  bad 
merchandise.  .\nd,  heaven  for¬ 
bid,  never  send  the  little  one 
alone  to  the  market  for  even  a 
bottle  of  milk. 

*  *  41 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
the  problem  and  we  realize  it 
can’t  be  laughed  out  of  existence. 
We’re  su^e,  however,  that  par¬ 
tial  prohibition  of  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  is  no  solution  at  all. 
With  cigarettes  sold  on  almost 
every  corner  ■we  don’t  think 
that  total  prohibition  of  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  any  solution. 
Even  Emerson  Foote  has  noted 
the  constitutional  issue  involved 
here  of  prohibiting  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  product  which  is  legally 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Some  doctors  assert  this  form 
of  smoking  should  be  prohibited. 
But  not  many  take  this  proposal 
as  practical  or  realistic. 

Prohibition  never  worked 
against  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcohol.  It  probably 
wouldn’t  work  any  better,  or  as 
well,  against  tobacco. 

Even  if  it  would  work  the 
economic  effects  would  be  almost 
catastrophic.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  effects  on  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  areas.  It 
would  involve  the  incomes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  shopkeepers.  And 
what  it  would  do  to  the  budgets 
and  tax  collections  of  state  and 
federal  governments  as  well  as 
many  municipalities  is  incalcu¬ 
lable.  New  York’s  Governor 
Rockefeller  just  estimated  that 
cigarette  bootlegging  to  avoid 
the  tax  is  already  costing  the 
state  and  city  $60  million  a  year. 
It  has  lieen  estimated  that  the 
total  tax  loss  throughout  the 
country  because  of  bootlegging 
is  running  at  $200  million  a  year. 
Imagine  what  the  total  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  from  sales  of  cigarettes 
must  be  nationwide! 

Nevertheless,  if  the  health 
hazards  are  as  great  as  adver¬ 
tised  the  economics  may  be  un¬ 
important. 

We  suspect  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  will  continue  as  research 
continues  to  prove  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  or  is  not  harmful.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  research 
may  develop  such  a  mass  of  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence  against 
cigarettes,  going  far  beyond 
what  we  are  being  told  now, 
that  prohibition  will  be  the  only 


Charges  ‘Erosion’ 
Of  British  Press 
By  Press  Agents 

Keele,  England 

A  British  cabinet  minister  has 
charged  that  advertising  and 
public  relations  are  causing  “a 
progressive  erosion  of  the  real 
freedom  of  the  press”  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

“The  journalist  has  become 
less  and  less  of  an  analyst  and 
thinker  and  more  and  more  of  a 
show  business  personality,”  said 
George  Wigg,  paymaster  gen¬ 
eral.  in  an  address  before  the 
Guild  of  British  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  here. 

Wigg  said  the  business  of 
journalism  had  become  “inex¬ 
tricably  involved”  with  public 
relations  and  advertising.  This 
did  not  mean,  he  said,  that  the 
promoters  had  been  a  “con¬ 
sciously  corrupting  influence.” 
Instead  the  effect  “has  been  al¬ 
together  more  subtle  and  in¬ 
sidious.  Journalists  have  found 
themselves  compelled,  generally 
speaking,  to  go  along  with  the 
eu'ohoric  and  uncritical  world  of 
advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Wigg,  who  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  paymaster  general  is  in 
charge  of  national  security,  also 
said  four  large  newspaper 
groups  controlled  most  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  popular  press.  “The  con¬ 
centration  of  the  newspapers  of 
Britain  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
industrial  tycoons  means  that 
the  business  of  publishing  news¬ 
papers  has  developed  into  a 
single-minded  battle  for  circu¬ 
lation.” 

course  to  national  salvation. 

Meanwhile,  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers,  tax  collectors  and  in¬ 
veterate  smokers  hope  that  a 
fool-proof  filter,  or  a  non-in- 
jurious  but  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute,  or  something  else  will  be 
found  to  save  them  all. 


He  also  remarked,  “far  too 
often  journalists  are  content  to 
skim  the  surface  of  events,  to 
take  statements  at  their  face 
value  instead  of  digging  down 
and  finding  out  what  is  really 
happening.”  The  result  was  that 
they  came  up  with  half  truths. 
♦  *  * 

LOUD  TIIOMSOIN’S  WARNING 

In  a  London  talk  to  a  group 
of  young  Conservative.s,  Lord 
(Roy)  Thomson,  owner  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  newspapers, 
discussed  the  problems  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  national  press.  He  said  that 
only  four  of  Britain’s  national 
newspapers  were  making  a 
profit.  The  remaining  five  were 
losing  money. 

Lord  Thomson  said  that  in  his 
opinion,  “this  is  an  impossible 
situation  and  it  cannot  possibly 
last.”  He  thought  that  four  of 
the  five  newspapers  being  run  at 
a  loss  could  cease  publication  and 
the  public  would  lie  still  as  effi¬ 
ciently  served  as  they  are  now. 

“The  situation  is  not  quite  so 
bad  with  the  Sunday  papers.  Of 
the  seven  national  Sundays,  five 
are  probably  profitable,  one  is 
marginal  and  the  seventh  losing 
heavily,”  he  remarked. 

Lord  Thomson  owns  the  Times 
of  London  and  the  Stinday 
Times.  He  also  has  extensive 
holdings  in  British  magazine 
and  periodical  publishing  region¬ 
al  newspapers  and  television. 


Return  to  UPI 

Dallas 

Robert  E.  Huber  has  lieen  re¬ 
appointed  manager  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.,  bureau  of  United 
Press  International,  William  C. 
Payette,  UPI  Southwestern 
Division  manager,  announced. 
Huber  was  Santa  Fe  UPI  man¬ 
ager  from  1964  until  1966.  He 
spent  a  year  free-lancing  and 
was  reappointed  to  succeed 
Peter  M.  Kelly  who  succeeded 
Vei  n  Max  Jennings  as  Cheyenne 
bureau  manager  after  Jennings 
was  appointed  regional  executive 
for  New  Mexico  and  West  Texas. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantativoa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  Sin  Francisco,  los  Angeles  Chicago  Delroil.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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"Sorry.  I  don't  get  your  message."  You've  felt  that  way  everytime  you've  stumbled 
through  a  long-winded  letter,  or  muddled  through  a  convoluted  memo.  We  agree.  We  just  don't 
understand  why  business  writing  has  to  sound  archaic,  or  be  a  crashing  bore.  That's  why  we 
give  our  employees  a  little  handbook  called  Toward  Clearer  Company  Writing.  The  sharper  their 
writing  is,  the  more  personality  it  has,  the  easier  it  is  to  understand,  the  better  we  like  it.  Why 
not  send  for  our  handbook  and  see  if  it  doesn't  clear  up  a  few  things?  Write  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  American  Oil  Company,  910  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

(amewicah) 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 
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Scripps- Howard’s  Man  in  Europe 


B.  J.  Cutler:  His  base  is  Paris,  but  he  goes  where  the  news  is  breaking.! 


B.  J.  Cutler  is  European  correspondent  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  While  his  base  is  Paris,  he  goes 
where  the  news  is  breaking.  In  recent  months  this  has 
meant  Geneva,  Bonn  and  Athens ;  Bru.ssels,  Rome,  and 
the  Arab-Israeli  war. 

This  month  he  heads  for  the  Soviet  Union;  his  pur¬ 
pose,  a  series  on  Russia  after  50  years  of  Communism. 

Cutler’s  assignments  range  from  world  trade  talks  to 
covering  Vice  President  Humphrey  on  his  fence- 
mending  tour  of  Europe.  In  between  he  finds  time  for 
off-beat  stories  like  Britain’s  efforts  to  develop  an  elec¬ 


tric  car  with  battery  that  could  go  80  to  100  miles  before 
needing  a  recharge. 

When  Middle  East  hostilities  loomed,  Cutler  was  in 
Rome  doing  a  story  on  the  Common  Market.  He  flew  to 
Jerusalem  where,  from  the  Israeli  sector,  his  first  story 
described  the  military  preparations  then  under  way. 
He  covered  the  war  throughout. 

A  veteran  of  22  years  in  newspapering,  more  than 
half  of  it  as  a  correspondent  in  Moscow  and  Paris,  B.  J. 
Cutler  has  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  to  stay  atop 
the  changing  European  scene. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVEUND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FU.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Adv.  Dept. . . .  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Attanta 
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